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THE ETHICS OF SOLOMON IBN GEBIROL. 


Wir Solomon Ibn Gebirol begins the series of those cele- 
brated Spanish Jewish poets, who, in their genius and 
their works recall the glorious fame of two of Israel’s 
crowned representatives in the golden age of the nation. 
As poets and authors of liturgical poetry they appear to 
have inherited the harp of David, the holy singer, while as 
thinkers and philosophers they possessed the wisdom of 
Solomon, and united them both within themselves. 
Solomon Ibn Gebirol was born in Malaga in the year 
1021—1022,' was brought up in Saragossa, and lived after- 
wards in Cordova. Whilst yet young his fame as a poet 
spread far beyond the borders of his country, so that from 
Egypt and Babylon a request was sent to him to compose 
an elegy upon the death of the Gaon Haya (1038). The 
treasury of secular and religious song that he left behind 
him after his death, which took place in Valencia after the 





1 An acrostic, quoted in Dukes’ Ehrensdulen, p. 19, runs as follows :— 
pin poo mim ana Opn mNdw ow; Zunz (Literaturgesch. der Synagog. 
Poesie, p. 189, note 2), gives the following : M37 9373 jOp noby IN 
‘39 02325 por) pin *poxn Sywa3 ja; cp. Abraham Ibn Ezra, in his 
Introduction to Moznaim. For the date see Senior Sachs, in his uncom- 
pleted work, 533 12 m0Sy 35, p. 33. 

? Moses Ibn Ezra, in Munk’s Mélanges de philosophic juive et arabe, pp. 
263. 515. 
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year 1069,' perhaps in 1070, had already become so famous 
as to assure for him an immortal memorial for all time. 
Not only were his liturgical compositions very favourably 
received by his co-religionists in Spain, North Africa, the 
Provence and Italy, but a few were also adopted into the 
German and Polish ritual, and thus even in remote countries 
his name was not altogether forgotten. It was, however, 
reserved for modern times to pay proper homage to the im- 
portance of Solomon Ibn Gebirol, and to reinstate this man, 
whose many-sided worth was unknown, in his full rights. 
A number of diligent editors and celebrated scholars, such 
as Leopold Dukes, S. D. Luzzatto, Michael Sachs, H. Edel- 
mann, Abraham Geiger, Leopold Zunz, Senior Sachs, and 
others, have paid particular attention and study to his 
poetry, and thus also were the means of bringing to light 
his grammatical poem, Anak? It was, however, left to 
Solomon Munk to reveal in Ibn Gebirol, the famous philo- 
sopher, who, under the distorted name of Avicebron or 
Avicebrol, was highly esteemed by the renowned Christian 
scholastics, Albertus Magnus and Thomas d’Aquinas, and 
whose works were subjected to a detailed refutation* 
Munk also edited the abridged Hebrew version by Shem- 
tob Ibn Falaquera of the Fountain of Life, which was 
written in Arabic, and published it as a Hebrew appendix * 





1 This is certain from the fact that the piece called 15D 13°N1I” was 
com posed in 1069, as Munk, Mélanges, p. 156, has remarked. The doubts, 
raised by Dr. Neubauer in Gritz’ Monatsschrift, 1887, p. 498, against this 
statement, open up a very important question, which has little to do with 
our subject here. Cf. also Abraham Zacuto, Juchasin, ed. London, 1857, 
p. 217. 

? The verses of this incomplete poem are often quoted from the preface 
of Solomon Parchon to his JY NINN (ed. Stern, Pressburg, 1844, p. 
23 sqq.),as in Dukes’ Hhrensiiulen, p. 101, and his collection of noby ba hag 
ii., p. 56; they were at length edited by Egers in the Jubelschrift fiir Dr. 
Zunz, Berlin, 1884, Hebrew portion, p. 192 sqq. 

3 V. Literaturblatt des Orients, 1846, No. 46. 

‘ Under the title of yw33 y2 St nody mb on po ed yo opr, 
Paris, 1857. 
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to his book—Mélanges de Philosophie juive et arabe (Paris, 
1857-9)—which was mainly devoted to Ibn-Gebirol. In this 
way he made students acquainted with the metaphysics or 
theology of the celebrated Spaniard as far as the means he 
had to hand allowed; subsequently several other points 
were elucidated and rectified by others. Nevertheless, 
there is still lacking a special and complete exposition of 
the Ethics of Solomon Ibn Gebirol, although his writings 
upon this subject are well known, and have never been en- 
tirely lost sight of. ‘This topic the more deserves our fullest 
attention, because Gebirol is the oldest of the Jewish philo- 
sophers of Spain, and was a man whom, as an inspired poet 
and the interpreter of the most exalted religious feeling, we 
rightly admire and love. 

In order to be able to give an account of the characteris- 
tics of his ethics, let us cast a brief glance over his inward 
nature, as it is so clearly and truthfully displayed in his 


poems. 
Being a man of extraordinary and versatile talents, at 


— once a poet and a philosopher, a grammarian and an 
exegetist, Solomon Ibn Gebirol obtained a wide-spread 
fame, and suffered equally from the flattering recognition 
of his friends, as from the embittering hostility of his oppo- 
nents. His was a genius full of fire and animation, with 
strong creative powers. For his admirers and friends he 
felt an enthusiastic regard, whilst, on the other hand, he was 
fully conscious of his own importance, and expressed him- 
self to that effect as frankly as his nature was frank ; and 
thus, especially in his youth, he could not avoid conveying 
an impression of overbearing haughtiness and self-esteem. 
This aspect of his character appears to have estranged the 
hearts of his sincerest friends. Two prominent patrons of 
his are especially to be noted: Jekutiel ben Hassan in 





1 Seyerlen, in Baur and Zeller’s Theolog. Jahrbiicher, xv., p. 486 8qq. 
and xvi.; M. Joel, Zbn Gebirol’s Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, in his Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philosophie, Breslau, 1876 ; J. 
Guttmann, Die Philosophie des Salomo Ibn Gabiro?, Gottingen, 1889; D. 
Kaufmann, Geschichte der Attributenlehre, Gotha, 1877, pp. 95—115. 

L2 
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Saragossa, and Samuel Hannagid Ibn Nagdela in Granada, 
To both of these he dedicated some powerful and excellent 
poems,' but he afterwards directed against the last-named 
and others verses bitterly complaining of their supposed 
coolness towards him.? His own fiery and impulsive nature 
was unable to reconcile the inroad of a colder feeling into 
the hearts of his friends with any truthfulness and sincerity. 
The inexplicable reserve of his well wishers and patrons 
cut him to the heart, and evoked his bitter reproaches. In 
all this we see sufficient justification for his constant ill- 
humour, but other and deeper causes must primarily have 
caused it. Left an orphan and without brothers in his boy- 
hood,’ engaged, perhaps, in a long struggle with poverty 
and distress,* he very early acquired a disposition too 
much inclined to gloomy seriousness. This tendency was 
strengthened by his profound studies and occupations, 
seeing that on their account he had to abandon the gaiety 
and enjoyments characteristic of youth. Thus, in his first 
years of manhood, when in 1045, at Saragossa, he composed 
his ethical masterpiece, Zhe Ennoblement of the Character? 
(wp Mmm 7pN), he complains of physical weakness, 
persecution and discontent.® 

In spite of all this, Ibn Gebirol still felt within himself 
the power of passing beyond the narrow limit of his own 
circumstances, when guided by the hand of science, to dis- 
cover and to maintain a free and unhampered outlook upon 
the moral life and its duties. ‘His seriousness rendered 
him particularly fitted to grasp thoroughly the facts of the 





1 Dukes, moby YY, Nos. 8. 14. 15. 16 for Jekutiel, No. 17 at his 
death ; Nos, 26. 27. 28 for Samuel Hannagid. 

2 Ibid, Nos, 4. 49. 50 et cetera. 

3 Senior Sachs, NYNNN ii., 22. 

4 Dukes, noby YY, p. 3, the end of the poem, and Note 8; S. Sachs 
ib. p. 28, n, 1. 

5 Translated from the Arabic into Hebrew by Judah Ibn Tibbon for 
Asher b. Meshullam of Liinel. 

6 Tikkun midd. hannef. ed. Riva di Trento, Preface, p. da, lines 6, 7. 
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human intellect and will, and to elicit the rules according 
to which the character and actions of man must be ethically 
assessed.) The occasional outbursts of violence or bitter- 
ness, of despondency or mistrust, that occur in his poems, 
originated only in the weakness of an easily excited, but 
not ignoble nature. His character remained pure, free from 
malice and falsehood, unswervingly directed to all that was 
best and noblest. 

Ibn Gebirol, however, did not wish that the ethics he 
taught should be altogether regarded as the result of his . 
own thoughts and sentiments. On the contrary, he liked 
to connect his own teaching with the utterances of older 
authorities on the same subject, and clearly strove to 
enliven and adorn his work by the aid of a rich store of 
ancient proverbs, appropriate stories, and Biblical confirma- 
tion. This method was very much in accord with the pre- 
vailing taste of the times. Collections of wise sayings, 
rules of wisdom, narratives of remarkable events, were 
very popular and largely read. The Arabic collection of 
the maxims of Greek and later sages that was made by 
Honein ben Isaac, a Christian writer (809—873), was very 
popular in Jewish circles, and, later on, Judah Alcharisi 
felt inspired to render it accessible also to the Jews outside 
Spain by a Hebrew translation, under the title of “om 
mpi Ibn Gebirol also compiled a work comprised 
of similar sayings, and called it The Choice of Pearls -man 
my25n.? Thus, in his ethical work, he acted precisely 





1 Printed in Riva di Trento, 1562, and Luneville,. 1807, together with 
the pseudo-Aristotelian Book of the Apple (MBNA IBD) upon Immortality, 
and the Zikkun Mid. hannefesh of Ibn Gebirol, under the title of j133 }713. 
Apart from these other works, Tikkun Mid. hannef. also appeared in Con- 
stantinople, 1550, together with Bachja’s miaadn NIN, and by itself in 
Wilna, 1845, and in Lyck, 1859. 

2 Also written in Arabic, and rendered into Hebrew by Judah Ibn Tibbon. 
On account of its title the collection was wrongly ascribed to Jedajah 
Penini of Beziers. It has been printed more than twenty times, first with 
a@ commentary by Simson Munay, in Constantinople, 1484. Recently, the 
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according to the fashion of the age in that he nearly always 
attached some suitable proverbs to the discussions of his 
introduction and to each separate chapter. 

In passing, Ibn Gebirol gives the sources of the doctrines 
quoted by him, and the authors of the cited sayings. Some- 
times he does this by a general indication, and at others by 
expressly naming his authority.’ 

Such general indications are the sages,’ the ancient ones,’ 
our sages,‘ the philosophers,’ one of the kings.* 

The following are definitely named in his chief ethical 
work:—Socrates,’ “the god-like,” Plato’ Aristotle,® Galen,” 
Ptolemy," Lokman,” the moral sayings of Origen,'* the 





book appeared in London, 1851, ed. Filipowski, and afterwards in an 
elegant form, with an English translation and Notes, ed. Ascher, London, 
1859. 

1 In the following foot-notes T. refers to the ethical work, NNT j}IPN 
WB5IN, ed. Riva; P. to The Choice of Pearls (A'X3IBN WI); M. to the 
oppidan "D1, ed. Riva; and L. to the Fountain of Life (AYN NP). 

2 DYOSNA JO INN T., 1.2; DMNA jd O¥P T.,I. 2; III. 2, ep. P., IX. 
7; DMN T.,1.3; O5N7 1.3; IL. 1, three times; IV. 2, three times ; 
INS 035M I. 2, twice; AWA jd INS, i.e. an Arab poet, I. 3. 

3 Dp N7PF T., I. 1. 4 939°95N T., p. 7a. 

5s paren nyp T, 1.3; odpm nypn, p. 7a; opioid pn, 


middle of p.4a; 1.3; V.3; moi an p. 6b (where not Plato, as is ob- 
served on the margin, but Aristotle is meant; see my Hthik des Maimo- 
nides, Breslau, 1876, p. 36, Note 3) ; III. 1. 


6 T,, I. 2; according to Dukes, Salomo Ibn Gebirol, p. 114, Note 3, the 
Caliph Omar is meant. 


7 T., I. 1,twice; II. 2; If]. 1; III. 2, p.13d (op. P., VI. 1, and M., II. 1, 
p. 78, line 32), and p. 14a, at the top (cp. M., II. 1, p. 7a, line 8). 


8 T., II. 4 (cp. M., II. 2; P., 53, 2). Thesaying here quoted is, however, 
ascribed by Plutarch, in his work, How one may derive benefit from his 
Enemies, to Diogenes (Dukes, ib. p. 71). 

97T., 1.1; 1.3 (ep. P., 3, 10). 


0 T., III. 1; III.2 (cp. M., IL. 9); IV. 1, cited from the work M1719 WDD 
¥BIN, which also, according to another saying, is named in M., II. 10. 


MT, IIL. 2 (cp. M., II. 11); IV. 1. 12 'T., I. 2 (cp. M., II. 12). 
13 DN DID IIL 1. 
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philosopher Gumhur,' the book of Kuti,? Saadiah,> King 
Alexander the Great of Macedon,* and King Ardshir 
Babekan,” the founder of the Neo-Persian dynasty, in the 
year 226. 

The most numerous and important, however, of these 
quotations—those which Ibn Gebirol regarded as the real 
basis of his ethical system—are taken from Holy Writ. 
These passages from the Bible are introduced mostly with- 
out comment, but, in a few places, an explanation of greater 


or less length is added,’ affording us acceptable specimens — 


of his exegetical powers. These stray instances are the 
more valuable as his commentaries to the Bible have not 
come down to us. Sometimes, indeed, his desire to find 
support for certain doctrines unconsciously leads him astray 
from the simple interpretation of a verse, and his philo- 
sophy impairs his exegesis. 

In treating of his ethical views, we will separate “ general 





ethics,” which deals with ethical principles, i.e., with the | 


object and conditions of virtue, and with the goal of a moral 
life, from “concrete ethics,” which treats of the particular 
| circumstances, phenomena, and results of moral conduct. 





171193 I. 2 (according to Dukes, ib. p. 115, Grand Vizier of King 
Nushirvan). 

2 According to Steinschneider (Jewish Literature, p. 101), this is the 
book of Chefez Alkuti, spoken of by Moses ben Ezra under the name of 
wypbe, as the author of a free rendering of the Psalms in Arabic verse ; 
T., I. 2; II. 2. 3, twice; IV. 1.4; V. 1. 3. 

3 T., III. 4, from Saadiah’s Hmunot, V. 1, p. 59a, line 9, and V. 3, p. 603, 
ed. Berlin. There are other things borrowed from Saadiah that can be 
noticed ; e.g. T., p. 4a, line 2, from Emun, X. 3, p. 95a, line 12; T., I. 1, p. 
9b, second half, and II. 1, also more or less follow Saadiah. 

* T., III. 2, twice; what is said in the second place about Alexander 
and Aristotle, is also found in M., II. 10, where it is ascribed to Galen. 

5 TI. 1,in P., 44, 41, instead is read, “an Indian King” (1797 50). 

6 Special explanations are adduced in T. p. 3d to the words ANN Naw 
wown nnn, Eccles. ix. 11; T.,I.4,to ow p> WM TN, Prov. xxi, 24; 
T., IV.4, to NOTIN HN Ady, Prov. xix. 15; T.,V. 1, to DAIIN dN Dy, 
Ps. xlvii. 10, and to oon %3p Sy yond ndw, Eccles. xi. 1; T., V. 2, to 
pxd yap’ 12 yD, Prov, xi. 26. 
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The work, The Ennoblement of the Character (AYTS PN 
wr), discusses both these subjects. They are, however, 
as the author himself admits, handled in a somewhat 
sketchy and brief manner,’ so that a complete system of 
ethics cannot be constructed from this work. Even as it 
stands, it often needs explanation and amplification from 
the other writings of Ibn Gebirol, to which allusion has 
already been made. We shall, therefore, supplement our 
outline of his views on general ethics from the Fountain 
of Life (Mekor Chayim, Fons Vite) and the Crown of the 
Kingdom (Keter Malchut). For specific points in his “con- 
crete ethics,” however, a general reference must here be 
made to the corresponding passages in the Choice of Pearls, 
leaving it to the reader to compare our remarks with the 
special chapters? in this collection of proverbial utterances, 
The book is easily accessible in the admirable edition pub- 
lished in London, 1859, with an English translation and 
notes by the Rev. B. H. Ascher. To properly fill up the 
gaps in Gebirol’s system, these disconnected sentences are, 
however, not available. 


I, 
In the province of general ethics, Ibn Gebirol discusses 
the following points :— 
1. The purpose of the moral life, which he deduces from 
the nature of man. Man, he observes, is the final 
object of the visible world, distinguished alike by his 





1 Thus Abraham b. Chasdai in his introduction to his Hebrew trans- 
lation of the “ Balance” (PT¥ %IJtN) of Ghasili, says, with reference to 
Gebirol’s work 85) apn Tt by 1a din Sax IND 7p Nan 
odsyon an nyt pd sen Sy wrdvn. The author himself says 
(T., p. 8a, line 12 from the bottom), that the work cannot lay claim to 
grand pretensions. Nevertheless, just on account of its brevity and 
conciseness, it acquired a certain amount of popularity, as appears from 
the preface of Judah Ibn Tibbon to the Hebrew translation (ed. Lyck). 

? There are altogether sixty-four headings to the chapters, that really 
lighten the task of reference. The heading to c. 13 reads incorrectly 
nit (vigorousness); as is seen by the proverbs it contains, it should 
be N17? (circumspection). 





a 
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form, his activity, and his intellect. He has two divine 
gifts in common with the angels—speech and _ reason. 
Hence it>is that the angels are employed in succouring 
the pious, as is shown! in the examples of the patriarchs, 
of Daniel,’ and of the inhabitants of Jerusalem‘ during the 
siege of the city by Sennacherib. 

But apart from these common general attributes, men are 
by nature very different from each other. The influence of 
the stars, according to Ibn Gebirol, determines the quantity 
and quality of the innate talents of every man. Therefore 
personal effort must come to the aid of natural endowment, 
and by moral means must either compensate for what 
Nature has withheld, or raise us above the degree in which 
we have been already placed by the stars. ‘ Ennoblement 
of the character” must be the aim of all good men, by the 


\ help of which sensual desires must be restricted to the 
‘indispensable minimum, and the blissful drawing nigh unto 


God be facilitated, by which immortality is assured to man- 
kind.’ Accordingly, our author called his ethical system the 


,“ennoblement of the character” (MITT 7PM), as_ his 


purpose was to wean mankind from frivolous pursuits to 


,a love of moral discipline, and to inspire the thoughtless 


multitude with a desire to become acquainted with the 
character of the sages and to duly understand their 
words.’ This striving after a moral improvement must, 
however, take place in the days of youth; afterwards the 
chance of success becomes exceedingly faint. 

2. The basis and pre-supposition of all moral action— 
viz., the freedom of the will: this doctrine Ibn Gebirol 
assumes, and only touches upon the question quite casually, 
without subjecting it to a close discussion. Probably he 
took it for granted that his readers were well acquainted 





'T., p.1.—Ibn Gebirol also holds the view of Saadiah, expressed in 
Emunot IV., the beginning, that man is the centre of the universe, a 


| theory which was afterwards disputed: See my Hthik des Maimonides, 


p. 21, note 4. 2 Gen. xviii. 2 sgq.; xlviii. 16 ; Hosea xii. 5. 
3 Dan. vi. 23. 4 2 Kings xix. 35. 5 T., p. 3d. 6 T., p. 8a. 
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with this doctrine from Saadiah’s work on the philosophy 
of religion, which was utilised and expressly mentioned by 
him.! He merely remarks? that the passage 72. “TyE0 
YD 9397) 1392, “The steps of a man are ordered by the 
Lord, and he delighteth in his way” (Psalm xxxvii. 23), 
does not refer to moral compulsion, but, on the contrary, 
the meaning is that God created the soul perfect, without ) 
any defects,’ and that, if a man strives after virtue and 
noble conduct in life (12393),* he will find favour with God 
(YprM 1597). 

3. Connected with this doctrine is the opinion that evil 
cannot be innate in mankind,’ but that the immortal and 
rational soul comes pure and undefiled from the hands 
of God, its maker, and that it is only the vegetable soul, 
the home of sensuous desires, which is the source of all evil.® 

4. In his general ethics Ibn Gebirol’s doctrines regarding 
virtue are confined to a definition of virtue and vice. 

a. The idea of virtue he explains, according to ancient 
custom, by a formal definition. He speaks of it in 
various places as the via media, the mean between two - 
extremes.’ He probably did not obtain this conception 
direct from its original source, the Ethics of Aristotle,’ as 
he neither always makes a consistent use of it, nor lays 
any stress upon the deductions that follow from it.® 

b. Vice, Ibn Gebirol designates as “sickness of the 





1 Saadiah, Lmunot IV. 2 T., p. 7d. 

3 Hence the text reads, 123 TY¥' %%): through God (i.c., through the 
gifts of God) are the steps of a man possible, only through them can he 
walk his way. 

4 Ie.,if they, viz., the steps of a man, are directed to virtue and right 
conduct in life. 

5 As, e.g., the Church Father Augustine and the Church have adopted 
the dogma of Original Sin. 6 T., p. 7a. 

7 T., IL OAYYON DMD AWN; IT. 15, Oya $93 wn wP 31D AD 
DAI NVNWA YI Wd M1; IV. 1, twice; V. 1, 2, 3. 
~“ § Vide my Ethics of Maimonides, p. 79, note 6. 

% Vide ib., upon Ibn Gebirol, p. 12; upon the Golden Mean in ethics, 
see p. 79 sqq. 
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soul,” and avoidance of it as its “cure” —an idea that was 
more or less distinctly taught by the Scriptures,’ Plato? 
Aristotle,’ the Stoics,t the Koran,’ and the later Jewish 
writers upon the philosophy of religion.’ (That ethics was 
' consequently the “cure of the soul,” was not so fully pointed 
out by him as afterwards by Maimonides.’ But he does, 
however, in certain cases,* counsel the purification of the 
soul from vice by running to the contrary extreme, although 
not so positively as Maimonides, imitating Aristotle and 
others, has done.’ ; 
5. The aim of the moral life or the summum bonum, Ibn 
Gebirol terms “ felicity,” corresponding to the evda:povia of 
Aristotle and others. The essence of this idea he explains 
. both negatively and positively. 

a. The negative aspect of felicity Ibn Gebirol touches 
upon very briefly, merely warning against “pleasure” 
(myn), being regarded, like virtue, as an end to be 
striven for in human conduct,” or reckoned among the states 
of the rational soul. On the contrary, pleasure is the real 
source of many vices or diseases of the soul, which need a 
careful course of conduct for their healing." 

b. In its positive sense, our author dwells upon true 
felicity in different passages of his Fountain of Life, which 
we shall here bring together. 

The power of acquiring knowledge, he says,” takes fore- 





1 Hos. xiv. 5; Ps. xli. 5. 

2 Gorgias, p. 464 ed. Steph. and Repub. IV., p. 444 (cp. Guttmann: The 
Religious Philosophy of Abraham Ibn Daud, p. 217, note 1; The 
Religious Philosophy of Saadiah, p. 282, note 1). 


3 Nicom. Ethics, I. 13. 4 Cicero, Tuscul., IV. 10, 23 ; 12, 27. 
5 Sura, V. 57. 6 See my Ethics of Maimonides, p. 78, note 4.“ 
7 Ib., p. 77. 


8 T., p. 4b, lines 9,10; I. 4; IIL. 2, several times; III. 4; IV. 1. 

® Cp. my Ethics of Maimonides, p. 83, II. 1, and p. 84, note 2, where 
another contrast between Ibn Gebirol and Maimonides is drawn. 

10 As, following the example of the ancient Greek school of Hedonists, 
the Cyrenaic and Epicurean, many later so-called philosophers taught. 

1 T., p. 4d, line 9 sqq. EE 
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most rank among the powers of man. Hence it follows | 
tbat the aim of his endeavours must be “ knowledge,” and 
above all the knowledge of his own being, for it is his 
own being or nature which comprehends and _ pene- 
trates into the objective world, and enables him to bring 
external things within the reach of his powers. But man 
must also continually strive to attain to the knowledge of 
the ultimate cause (A27MNM Mbyn), to whom he owes his 
existence, in order to secure felicity (nMbznn).? 

If knowledge is the first means, moral conduct is the 
second, whereby the human soul unites itself with the 
higher world, is purified from obscuration,’ and freed from 
the fetters of Nature* Ibn Gebirol uses words to the same 
effect in his grand poetical hymn, “The Crown of the 
Kingdom ” :— 

Who thy secret learneth, eternal bliss attains ; 
Its joyous fruit partaking, life unending gains. 
Or again :— 
Thou, God, art the Light 
That shall shine in the soul of the pure ; 
Now thou art hidden by sin, by sin with its cloud of night. 
Now thou art hidden, but then, as over the height, 
Then shall thy glory break through the clouds that obscure, 
And be seen in the mount of the Lord. 
And finally : 


Thou art the highest ! 
To gaze on thee longeth the eager soul, 
In part thy glory seeing, but ne’er the whole.® 








1 Upon the Neo-Platonic character of these and the following doctrines : 
Cp. M. Joel’s Zbn Gebirol’s Importance for the History of Philosophy, 
Breslau, 1876, p. 10 sqgg.; Guttman’s Die Philosophie des Salomo Ibn 
Gebirol, Gottingen, 1889, p. 66 sqq. 

2 Other terms of equal importance are: “Continual Well-being” 
(AVON ADA, T., p. 3b, line 7); “The Greatest Repose and the 
Greatest Enjoyment” O37 aaynny adyian Anon, L. ILL 31). 

3 The moral caSaparg of Plotinus, Joel, ibid., p. 11. 44L.,1.2; IIL. 37. 

5 These passages occur in the sections beginning °N ANN , VX ANN 
and 1vOy ANN. 














ra 
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/ The general principles of moral conduct taught by Ibn 
Gebirol have now been set forth; as regards particulars, 
the account of the concrete section of his ethics will fur- 
nish some details upon the most important of them. | It 
therefore now remains to indicate Ibn Gebirol’s view of 
the method by which the human intelligence can be 
elevated to attain its highest goal. 

According to Ibn Gebirol, through the process of re- 
miniscence,' by the help of sense-perception and an activity 
of thought that gradually grows more spiritual, the soul is 
raised up once more to the full height of its intellectual 
condition before its earthly existence is assumed.? A 
spiritual world opens for mankind in the manifold sciences 
which are partly preparatory and partly perfected, ie., 
sciences proper.* An irresistible yearning and love impel 
the intelligent soul continually onwards from step to step 
to the goal of a higher knowledge, to the knowledge of 
spiritual beings and of God himself,* and these impulses 
increase in force the nearer the goal is approached.’ Every 
success achieved during this progress is accompanied by a 
sensation of pleasure. Above all, the knowledge of the 
spiritual beings (world-spirit, soul of the world, Nature, 
according to the Neo-Platonic phraseology) conduces to 
great satisfaction and delight.© In the same measure as 
this knowledge is attained grows the power of the human 
mind to press forward to the knowledge of God and to 
direct contact with his spirit? (M1p277). 

In its further advance beyond the highest of the (Neo- 
Platonic) spiritual beings, 7.e, beyond the Universal Intel- 
lect, the human mind, as Ibn Gebirol expresses it, comes 
to a standstill in front of closed gates. For pure form 
and pure matter, in their separate existence, are the higher 





1 This is taken from the avydpynog of the Platonic system. 
2? L,., II. 11; ep. V. 65, 66. 

3 NOAA NDIA Nw5NH, T., p. 7d, at the bottom. 

4 L., V. 46, 51. 5 V. 47, 52. 


6 San syoynay advan anyon. 7 L., III. 31. 
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presuppositions of that Universal Intellect which already 
contains within itself a combination of pure form and pure 
matter. To this point, however, no speculative thought, 
be it never so keen, is able to push its way.' In order to 
reach it, the human mind must be divested of all sensuality, 
must entirely free itself from the bonds of Nature, and 
completely neglect all impressions of sensuous perceptions 
and desires, like some polluting abomination. All certainly 
cannot succeed in this attempt, and even the few not at 
every time. The more thorough this rejection of all 
sensuality, the nearer does the soul approach to an im- 
mediate vision of the highest stages of the spiritual world. 
The final degree of this divesting oneself of all bodily im- 
pulses is a total forgetfulness and disregard of all sensuality, | 
an ecstasy, which alone can bring about the immediate con- 
templation of that which is purely Spiritual and Divine.? 
He who has thus passed through the portals of the un- 
knowable with a purified soul becomes himself a spiritual, 
God-like being, as immortal as the Deity, who now informs 
and fulfils his own spirit, and he delights in his immediate 
proximity to the absolute swmmum bonum, to the ever- 
existing Being. His hitherto restless yearning is satisfied, 
and his pleasure endures to eternity.* The fruit of this 
striving is thus felicity and deliverance from death, and a 
union with the source of eternal life.‘ 

Thus far speaks Ibn Gebirol. We see him here again 
completely in harmony with the Neo-Platonic philosophy. 
Plotinus also, in his theory of knowledge and in his 
ethics, had taught that beside the knowledge acquired 
through the activity of the understanding (d:dvora, Noyie pos), 
there existed the possibility of direct contemplation, which 
is the prior condition of the understanding’s activity—a 
contemplation which is reached by a process of thinking 
unimpeded and unimpaired by anything earthly and cor- 
poreal, and which, in its pure abstraction, is able to become 





L L,, V. 55. 2 L., IIL. 37. 21, V. 55. 
‘ myonn padynny andyna 3, v. 73. 
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conscious of, and partially to apprehend, the Divine Reason 
itself. Man, however, only attains the highest state, ac- 
cording te Plotinus and Philo of Alexandria, when, undis- 
turbed even by this very consciousness and by every kind 
of thinking, in self-forgetful rapture (€oraovs) and sim- 
plicity (amAwous), he is suddenly illumined by the light of 
the Godhead, and becomes so immediately united with it 
that all difference between him and the Deity vanishes. 


II. 
# But how must the life of an individual be ordered so as 
to render such a soaring upwards towards the Deity possible 
to him? An answer to this question is to be found in the 
“concrete” ethics of our author. 

1. Ibn Gebirol attempts to gain a purview over the 
whole field of concrete ethics in the following manner. 
Man, as is also mentioned in other passages,’ is a “ little 
world” (jup mb, psxpds Kocpuos, a microcosm), corre- 
sponding to the universe or “the great world.” (112 D>yy, 
macrocosm). In a similar way, the four elements in the 
visible world correspond to four essential component parts 
of the human body, which is endowed with noble stature 
and excellent organs. These four parts are the blood, the 
spittle, the black gall and the yellow gall? Man has he- 
sides five senses, which, as a moral being, he ought only to 
employ in such a way that they may prove useful and 
serviceable. 

Ibn Gebirol here dwells upon the separate senses, and 
propounds some weighty doctrines of concrete ethics, by 
treating of the senses in the order of their importance, 
and drawing up rules of morality which define how to 
make use of them.‘ 





1L,, III. 6, 44, 

2 Cp. Dieterici, Anthropologie der Araber im zehnten Jahrhundert 
Leipzig, 1871, p. 4, 42, 189. 

3 T., p. 3b, in the middle. The attempt of Ibn Gebirol to discover the 
five senses in Eccles. ix, 11, must be considered a failure. 4 T., p. 4a, b 
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He next attempts to group together the virtues and their 
corresponding vices, and he combines with them the good 
and evil fortunes of life. The virtues and vices are treated 
in connection with the five senses, and in this wise ethics | 
becomes largely the doctrine of virtue. To every sense | 
two pairs of virtues and vices are ascribed, so that, alto- 
gether, there have to be discussed twenty terms, in five 
groups of four each, corresponding to the four elements. 

Ibn Gebirol thus enumerates them :— 

To the sense of Sight—Pride and Humility, Shame 
and Impudence. 
Hearing—Hate and Love, Mercy and 

Cruelty. 

Smell—Anger and Benevolence, Envy 
and Diligence. 

Taste—Joy and Sorrow, Repentance 
and Composure of Mind." 

Touch—Liberality and Parsimony, 
Bravery and Cowardice.? 


In this way Ibn Gebirol constructs, so to speak, the 
framework for the treatment of the special portions of his 
ethical doctrines. A glance, however, over the above list 
will at once show that Ibn Gebirol has made a selection 
from among the virtues and vices, and has not by any 
means given a complete classification of them. Some 
important virtues are missing, as, eg., three of the four 
Platonic cardinal virtues, viz., Temperance, Wisdom, and 
Justice. He also does not try to explain the derivation of 
the virtues from one fundamental idea naturally dividing 
itself into many branches. Their relegation under the five 
senses is external and fortuitous, and is not effected with- 
out some straining and artificiality, with the exception of 
certain instances which may have misled the author to a 





1 Joy and Sorrow, Repentance and Tranquillity are not virtues, but 
conditions of the mind, which though of a moral nature ought rather 
to be regarded as good and evil circumstances, than as virtues and their 
opposites. 2 T., Introduction, p. 80. 
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false generalisation of his method. Indeed, he himself is 
aware that his classification will meet with contradiction, 
but he thinks this will be due to the brevity of its justifi- 
cation and to the lack of proofs from logic and from Scrip- 
ture, which his bodily and mental sufferings prevented him 
from adducing.! 

In explanation and excuse of his work that was thus 
undertaken under such unfavourable circumstances, Ibn 
Gebirol informs us that his friends had prayed him 
to compose this ethical work in memory of days that had 
been spent together, and at the same time had induced 
him to link the virtues and vices to the five senses. He 
explains that he expects attacks from unfriendly critics, 
but will not on that account relinquish his work, but rather 
appeals to the judgment of impartial readers.? Notwith- 
standing this, the attempt of Ibn Gebirol to find in the 
words of Ps. xxxvii. an exhortation to moral improvement 
in particular relation to his tabulated twenty virtues and 
vices,* although occasionally ingenious and clever, must on 
the whole be considered a failure. 

2. In the subsequent description of the virtues and vices, 
the goods and evils of life, lies the main attraction which 
this little work has exercised upon many readers. His 
method presents the following noteworthy features, to 
which attention will now be drawn, and which will suffice 
to convey to the reader a fair idea of the concrete ethics of 
Ibn Gebirol. 

a. The arbitrariness of his classification becomes less 
objectionable, because under each of the principal virtues 
and vices already enumerated above, he treats of a series 
of others that are related to them. Thus, eg., in I. 1, under 
the head of “Pride,” haughtiness, arrogance, and ambition 
are dwelt upon. In I. 2, together with shame, modesty and 
prudence—so that here the Platonic ¢povners comes at least 
partially to its rights—are touched upon; in II. 2, incon- 





1 T., p. 5a, at the top. 2 T,, p. 5d, 6a. 3 T., p. 7a, b 
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stancy, falsehood, and hypocrisy come under the head of 
“Hate.” In this way the outcome of the plan becomes 
more thorough than is expected from the original design. 

b. This enlargement of his material is also partly caused 
by a certain inaccuracy. For Ibn Gebirol occasionally 
could not find the exact name of a certain virtue or its 
opposite, and felt himself compelled to select some expres- 
sion of a similar meaning, which, however, also possessed 
other cognate significations. This circumstance was utilised 
by Ibn Gebirol to treat at the same time of those other 
chance cognate significations ; eg., in IV. 2, the word 7137 
is taken in the four senses: satisfaction, pleasure, bene- 
volence, and favour, which are supported by verses from 
the Bible; in IV. 3, Mop is treated as meaning both envy 
and zeal. 

c. The antagonistic views upon ethical questions are not 
passed over in silence. He mentions, for instance, the 
advocates of pride, and attacks their position,’ as Saadiah 
had already done before him.” 

d. Ibn Gebirol is particularly rich in proofs of how 
virtues and vices sometimes, through special circumstances, 
are suddenly changed into their opposites. He points out, 
for example, that the honest pride of the religious and 
virtuous man, as opposed to the arrogance arising from low 
motives and impulses, is only worthy of praise,> just as 
humility would then be objectionable when, through its 
retention, the wicked man would gain the superiority 
over the good‘; similarly the feeling of shame or bash- 
fulness is to be rebuked when it is necessary to give 
utterance to the truth, to exhort to goodness, to give 
instruction in virtue and piety’; and, in such cases, a 
course of conduct that would under other circumstances be 
deemed too impertinent, or too bold and impudent, becomes 
deserving of praise.® It is further self-evident that all 





pied ee 2? Emunot X. 3, 9, p. 93, ed. Berlin. 
$v. 11. ‘Tijd. & § T., 5. 8. 6 T., 1. 4, 
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according to the objects of its attention, love may be either 
praiseworthy or the reverse,! whereas cruelty can never 
under any conditions be justified? Joy is of two kinds, 
There is the natural (outward) sort that accompanies the 
gratification and fulfilment of a wish ; its result is laughter. 
Spiritual joy, however, is the possession only of those pure 
and noble angelic souls who are happy in their piety and 
self-restraint. Anger, which in itself is objectionable, 
when directed both by word and deed against sinners, 
becomes righteous indignation, and as such is commendable.* 
Just as bravery is so fit a subject of praise, and is glorified 
in song, when exercised in the service of that which is 
right and good, its excess or its erroneous use, namely, fool- 
hardiness, merits disapproval.‘ 

e. With special ardour and detail, Ibn Gebirol turns to 
speak of those sufferings of the soul that appear to have 
_ oppressed his own heart most, viz., grief or care (7N7). 
As he distinctly observes, he is well qualified and anxious 
to offer counsel and aid to those who suffer from them. As 
the best remedy, he recommends the withdrawal from all 
desire of temporal good, which is the cause of care, and 
the application of the mind to the treasures of science and 
religion. His advice is: rather renunciation than care.° 

J. All these ethical teachings are enlivened and rendered 
more distinct by the numerous examples from the lives of 
‘Biblical and historical personages, as well as a number of 
Scriptural and philosophical testimonies and sayings that 
are adduced in their support. . In the course of this proce- 
dure several verses in the Bible are specially discussed, as 
has already been mentioned. The phrase (Prov. xix. 15), 
matin Sn mbxzy, “ Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep,” 
is even explained physiologically, according to the views 
then accepted, in the following manner: the vapours which, 
through the activity of industrious work, issue from the 
pores of the skin, in the case of a man who leads an idle, 
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dull existence, mount to his head and make him sleepy." 
When, however, a suitable passage in the Bible cannot be 
found for some phase of moral action that is under discus- 
sion, as, ¢.g., in v. 4, with reference to cowardice, the author 
contrives to bring in some passage about a cognate virtue 
or vice, although it has already been considered, as in the 
example just quoted, where a passage about idleness has to 
serve instead of one on cowardice, although idleness had 
already in IV. 4 been treated of as the opposite of in- 
dustry. 

g. The prominent mention of special illnesses, such as 
stiffness or swelling of the hip, gout, and diseases of the 
liver? shows that Ibn Gebirol, like most cultured scholars 
at the Mohammedan academies, had also studied medicine, 
perhaps even had practised it as a profession. 

h. We will now quote certain expressions and examples 
in his works that deserve special notice. Ibn Gebirol 
stigmatises parsimony* as one of the worst qualities, 
necessarily leading to the disgraceful vice of covetousness. 
We ought not even to be niggardly with our knowledge,‘ 
seeing that the possession of it in no way becomes lessened 
by imparting it to others, as little as the flame loses any- 
thing by kindling a lamp.” A man should accustom him- 
self, says Ibn Gebirol, to gradually break himself off from 
miserly ways, first, by showing liberality towards his rela- 
tives, then towards persons further removed, until liberality 
to all finally takes the place of niggardliness. 

The non-Biblical instances employed by our author are 
mostly taken from Arab writers. 

As an example of simplicity of manners, which in no way 
prejudices the dignity of a person of distinguished station, 
Ibn Gebirol cites a ruler, the Caliph Omar. When, one 





a We fa 2 T., V. 4. + T., IV. 2. 

4M., II. 2, gives the doctrines in the name of Plato, it thus reads 
yiny na ‘> vn ox 725. 

5 This is also briefly spoken of in the same place in the name of Plato. 
Cp. also Sifre to Numb. xi.-17. 
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evening, this monarch was in the presence of a large 
company, he himself rose and snuffed the charred wick of 
the lighted lamp. On being asked why he did not leave the 
task to his attendants, he replied, with noble pride, “I 
was a king when I rose from my seat, and as a king have 
I resumed it.” 

In the chapter that speaks of sorrow and care,? Ibn 
Gebirol narrates one of those legends about Alexander that 
were so current and popular among the Mohammedans, and 
which, with certain alterations, also re-appear in the later 
Jewish folk-lore. ; 

When he felt that his end was nigh, Alexander the Great 
wrote to his mother, in order to comfort her, the following 
letter. “Dear mother! As soon as you hear of my death, 
cause a large and strong city to be erected, fill it with 
food and drink, and invite for a certain day people from all 
countries. When everything is prepared, and the whole 
world is about to come to the banquet that you have 
arranged, issue a public order that no one to whom a 
misfortune has ever happened, or who has experienced 
sorrow, may approach your feast.” When, after the death 
of Alexander, this letter reached the queen-mother, she did 
all that her son had requested her. After sending out the 
general invitation to the feast, she promulgated the decree 
that no one should enter her palace who had ever suffered 
pain. The result was that not a single person put in an 
appearance. She then understood that her son had only 
desired to console her for his untimely death, by reminding 
her that misfortune and sorrow were the common lot and 
| fate of all mankind. 

King Ardshir, Ibn Gebirol relates in another place,’ gave 
to a member of his suite a written slip of paper with the 
command to hand it to him whenever he saw him in a rage. 
Upon it was written, “Hold! For you are not a God, but 
only a body whose parts will become sundered from each 
other, and in a very short time turn to worms and dust!” 
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As an example of magnanimous forgiveness, Ibn Gebirol 
tells the following :—A king, in anger, sentenced a number 
of conspirators to death. When they were about to be 
executed, one of them turned to the king and said, “If we 
have acted wickedly to become traitors, do thou, O king, a 
good action and pardon us!” And he forgave them, and 
they were spared.' 

t. In conclusion we will quote some of the non-Biblical 
sayings scattered through the various chapters. 


Evil conduct is akin to pride.? Aristotle says, Just as \ 


beauty of form distinguishes the body, so the excellence of 
the character distinguishes the soul? Every virtue is 
envied by someone, except the virtue of humility.* To be 
beloved and at rest are the fruits of humility.” He who 


follows his desires comes to harm; he who resists them 


grows strong.’ Plato taught concerning revenge: he who 
really wishes to avenge himself upon his enemies, let him 
distinguish himself by becoming more and more virtuous.’ 
Once the friends of the god-like Socrates asked him, “ How 
is it that we have never seen you in grief?” He answered, 
“ Because I have never acquired anything that I could not do 
without, or about which I could grieve.”*°—If you are angry, 
forgive. For to renounce revenge is no sign of weakness.? 
He who is benevolent is rich; he who obeys has rest ; he 
who relies upon himself will become isolated.’ Show good- 
ness to him to whom it is due, as well as to him to whom it 
is not due. For if it is due, then it is being shown in the 
right place ; and if it is not due, then it is becoming in 
thee to show it." 


Enough, we trust, has been said to point out the proper | 


place of Solomon Ibn Gebirol in the history of ethics, and 
to show clearly that this famous poet and thinker, in his 
short ethical work, on which, moreover, he was not able to 
bring to bear the full strength of his intellectual powers, as 
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he himself deplored, yet took up a definite point of view, 
' and has incidentally left us a number of beautiful and 
valuable doctrines in a suitable and attractive form. ) If 
any readers should feel inclined through the observations 
in this paper to become acquainted by their own reading 
with all the details of Ibn Gebirol’s ethics, this would be 
a further and most desirable result of the present sketch. 
. Best of all would it be if this study of Ibn Gebirol’s ethical 
treatise should lead to the issue of its Arabic original, the 
MS. of which, in Oxford, under the title of MOYN ANND 
pore: still awaits publication. Several passages in our 
editions of the Tikkun middot hannefesh could probably 
be corrected and rendered more intelligible through it, and 
the Arabic verses which the Hebrew translator has omitted, 
and which are cited in various chapters of the original as 
additional proofs of the subject to be discussed, may not 
come as an unwelcome new gift to the friends of Arabic 


poetry. 
D. Rosin. 





’ Catal. Uri, p. 66, No. 358 (Munk, Mélanges, p. 168, note). 
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OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM IN JEWISH 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Boru Jewish Theology and Jewish Philosophy—if we may 
adopt the customary sub-division of what is in truth one 
essentially whole, however diversiform, subject—start with 
Deity. As M. Munk has observed, Jewish thinkers, unlike 
those of India and Greece, did not concern themselves with 
the science of being, or with a metaphysical conception of 
the universe. They took the stream of thought, or its 
constituent elements, a little lower down, and explored the 
origin of things as related to our actual world and to 
humanity. Their speculation, in other words, took the 
course of the sacred Tetragrammaton from its original root, 
the invisible elements of abstract existence, life, breath, ete., 
becoming gradually concentrated into a general personal 
name of Deity. Indeed, as the chief Jewish thinkers 
from Moses to Maimonides regarded the creation out 
of nothing as the starting-point of the universe, they 
could hardly have been expected to explore still further 
back. How non-being could become being was a problem 
which, however suited to Hegelian transcendentalism, was 
far beyond the reach of the simpler metaphysics of Jewish 
thinkers; while the inquiry, what the Creator was doing 
before the Creation, was one which, though they might not 
have answered with Augustine’s sarcastic severity, they at 
least thought idle and impertinent. 

Of the problem of Good and Evil the starting-point in 
Jewish philosophy is therefore the Creation—the creation 
out of nothing—the creation by one Almighty Beneficent 





1 Der Optimismus und Pessimismus in der Jiidischen Religionsphiloso- 
phie. Von Dr. H. Goitein. Berlin: Mayer and Muller, 1890, 
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God—the creation pronounced to be in all its parts and 
products “very good.” By this, however, we do not intend 
to deny that some form of Polytheism may have been a 
prior stage of Jewish speculation, or that, given such an 
hypothesis, the problem of good and evil might not then 
have had a different and wider scope; but as we have no data 
for the determination of such an issue, the starting-point 
of the problem for us must, at any rate, be monotheistic. 
Not only does it owe its birth to monotheism, but the 
whole subsequent history of the question—every separate 
stage in its development—is clearly governed by the initial 
standpoint from which it proceeded. 

The great question, then, of Jewish thought—the grand 
crux of its speculation from its earliest energising—was the 
problem of Good and Ill—the reconciliation of the un- 
doubted evil of the world with its supposed original per- 
fection. The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
planted in the traditional Eden of Jewish antiquity has 
been the central tree in the broad and well-cultured field 
of all its subsequent speculation. As M. Munk well 
remarks: “Ce qui devait surtout préoccuper les sages des 
Hébreux, c’etait l’existence du mal dans un monde émané 
de l’étre qui est le Supréme Dieu” (Mélanges, etc., p. 462). 
This characteristically Jewish theme has just received in 
the learned and remarkable monograph of Dr. Goitein—the 
title of which heads this article—a fresh and interesting 
treatment. We feel bound to call our readers’ attention to 
it, as well for the subject as for its treatment. No more 
| attractive and stimulating book on Jewish Philosophy has 
appeared in recent years. ; 

Briefly, Dr. Goitein’s book may be described as a succinct 
account of the problem of Good and Evil in Jewish specu- 
lation, from the Book of Genesis to the time of Maimonides 
—from the traditional Moses the First to the historical 
Moses the Second. He starts with the primary fact in Old 
Testament theodicy—the Creation, with its consummated 
result of goodness and perfection. Such a starting-point 
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was essentially optimistic, and this must be regarded as the 
general tendency — perhaps even the root-thought — of 
Jewish speculation, That it was afterwards qualified, 
thwarted, and variously deflected by pessimism does not 
affect the fact of its originating impulse. The course of 
philosophical thought does not, any more than the course 
of any other human principle, always run smooth, whether 
in the individual or in history. Certainly no commence- 
ment of human speculation regarded as such could be fuller 
of fair promise than this. For the time being the human 
universe is an Eden, full of goodly trees and flowers and 
fruit. Unhappily the stage proves transient and delusive. 
The ideal of the first chapter of Genesis is destroyed by the 
reality of the third. A serpent, subtlest of all the beasts of 
the field, lies coiled beneath the trees and flowers of Eden. 
Like the growth of boyhood in Wordsworth’s ode, the 
progress of Jewish thought soon becomes infected with 
pessimism. The childhood, once careless, joyous and 
buoyant, becomes gradually moody and clouded. 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

Man's world proves to be not the abode of goodness, 
still less of optimistic perfection, except on the doubtful 
hypothesis that probation, deception, and failure are always 
good and desirable for its human denizens. 

We need hardly say how often the problem thus enun- 
ciated, has been treated from every conceivable point of 
view, by thinkers of all ages and schools of thought. We 
do not, therefore, purpose to follow Dr. Goitein step by step 
through his lucid summary of the Biblical aspects of the 
question. Indeed, this portion of his treatise is confessedly 
only introductory to its main purpose, which is the con- 
sideration of the Problem of Good and Evil by medizval 
Jewish thinkers, from Saadiah (892—942) to Maimonides 
(1135—1204). 

We must, however, point out—what Dr. Goitein passes 
a little lightly over—that almost all the aspects and 
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issues of the problem find a place in the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha. Indeed, the question is one which 
is hardly capable of indefinite discussion. Its main 
facts are so deeply graven on human experience and 
history, and present such a uniform character, that the 
theories necessary to account for them must needs be 
limited. The problem emerges, as we have seen, at an 
early period of Jewish speculation. We find, moreover, a 
growing interest in its discussion throughout this portion 
of Jewish Literature. The question is started in a tenta- 
tive, hesitating kind of way in the Psalms, and is solved’ 
in a manner which, however natural and becoming, is 
not wholly in harmony with human experience. The 
remedy for fretting against the ungodly, viz., the persua- 
sion that “he shail soon be cut down as the grass, and be 
withered as the green herb,” is doubtless in complete accord 
with an optimistic and ethical view of Providence, but 
cannot claim to respond to the teachings of experience. 
Indeed, it is admitted to be insufficient almost as often as 
it is urged. The Book of Job may be defined as a philoso- 
phical drama dealing with this very question, which, how- 
ever, it leaves, so far asa solution is concerned, unanswered. 
We should, perhaps, allow that the interest of the book is 
not confined to its main theme, its incidental bearings and 
issues being more important than its direct plot. Chiefly 
to be remarked is its acknowledgment of the disciplinary 
value of evil and temptation, and the consequent admission 
that they are permitted by God for that very purpose. 
Evil is also assigned to a power separate from and antago- 
nistic to that of God’s unthwarted will, though this is a 
conception which disappears when the real argument of the 
book begins. But the most remarkable incidental outcome 
of the book is its sanction—ostensibly by the Divine 
verdict—of Job’s defiant attitude and of his forcible con- 
demnation of the ways of God to man. In point of fact 
the book is—as Kant well observed—a consecration of free 
critical inquiry into the ways of Providence, as well asa 
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justification of suspense when the outcome of those ways 
is uncertain, and of ethical indignation when they seem to 
favour what is evil. Optimism and Pessimism are herein 
brought from the region of dogma and authoritative asser- 
tion into the arena of human experience and ratiocination. 
The final decision is left undetermined, though the fact 
that Job’s uncompromisingly pessimistic utterances are 
approved by Deity rather than the optimistic commonplaces 
of his friends must be accepted as an impetus to the course 
of Pessimism which was never afterwards lost sight of in 
Jewish speculation. 

Still more determinedly pessimistic is Koheleth. Here 
we find a view of human existence—its faculties, uses, 
and destiny, inexpressibly sombre and dreary, often- 
times verging upon despair. Providence in the sense 
of Ethical Government is wholly denied. Deity takes 
no more active or sympathetic interest in human con- 
cerns than if he were—like the Gods of Epicurus—far 
removed in serene aloofness from all things terrestrial. 
Good and evil men alike are left uncared for and unnoticed, 
without hope of reward, without dread of punishment. 
Only one issue for men of ordinary instincts and tendencies 
is conceivable under the circumstances, é.e., the reckless 
pursuit of pleasure and indulgence of appetite, while even 
this is accompanied with the dread warning of a satiety 
more loathsome than even the misery of the degrading 
impulse. Here the passage from Optimism to extreme 
Pessimism in Jewish Thought is complete. Instead of the 
Creator’s award on his creation, it might almost seem that 
Koheleth had arrived at an entirely opposite verdict. Dr. 
Goitein here points out—though he does not lay the stress 
on the point which its importance deserves—how the grow- 
ing belief of the Jews in a future life—a belief which 
synchronises in its development with the gradual extinc- 
tion of their terrestrial hopes—intensified the tendency to 
Pessimism. It is not sufficiently remembered that the 
notion of a Future existence, so far from destroying or 
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impeding the growth of Pessimism, is—we will not say the 
outeome—but a congruous and associate conception of a 
pessimistic estimate of man’s present life and surroundings, 
Indeed, the conception and raison d’étre of heaven and future 
blessedness is commonly defended by arguments based 
upon Pessimism, and this is, we may add, only one of 
several Pessimistic elements closely inwoven into the tra- 
ditionary dogma both of later Judaism and Christianity. 
Coming to the Apocrypha, Dr. Goitein shows that the 
problem now begins to assume in its evolutionary course . 
somewhat newer aspects, the general effect of which may 
be described as qualifying the extreme one-sided Pessi- 
mism, of which, e.g., Koheleth is the exponent. The son of 
Sirach calls attention, for instance, to the relation of evil 
to human free-will—an important factor in the considera- 
tion of the question for the whole of its after development. 
He also insists on the purifying and strengthening influ- 
ences of human trial and encounter with evil. His general 
conclusion is that, taken as a whole, the works of God must 
be pronounced to be good. A remarkable feature of the 
question at this stage of its progress was the result of the 
Hellenizing to which Jewish speculation at this period 
became exposed. The Greek denial of a future existence 
combined with what was its partial outcome, the disbelief 
of the Sadducees in the same doctrine, induced a reckless 
despair as to Providence, and the moral government of the 
Universe, as well as a practical Epicureanism which set at 
nought all distinction of good and evil. The effect of this 
Hellenizing in Jewish thought and usage is set forth in 
the first chapter of the First Book of Maccabees. It seems 
right to note this stage in the history of the question, be- 
cause it was a reduction to practice of the unrestrained and 
cynical Hedonism advocated by Koheleth; but it must be 
remembered that in most questions of Jewish speculation 
Hellenization was a beneficent process, imparting breadth 
and variety to the discussion of opinions too exclusively 
dominated by theocratic and racial considerations. The 
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Apocryphal Book of Wisdom introduces a further and very 
important development of the question—one that has been 
adopted as its only possible solution by thinkers of varying 
races and creeds in every age of the world, é.., its dualistic 
or Manichean solution. As the book is admittedly an 
outcome of Jewish Alexandrian philosophy, it is quite 
possible that this characteristic of it—like others of its 
features—may have its origin in Oriental sources. 

And here we arrive at a very noted name in the history 
of this question—Philo of Alexandria. 

Dr. Goitein has given four pages to the discussion of 
this great thinker, but he has not, in our judgment, suffi- 
ciently recognised Philo’s importance in the development 
of the problem. For that matter, the great Alexandrian 
eclectic exercised an influence on subsequent Jewish specu- 
lation the extent of which has not yet been adequately 
estimated. He stands at the fountain head — though 
ante-dating it in respect of him—of that effort of medizval 
Jewish philosophy which synchronises and corresponds 
with the method of the Motecallemin in Arab philosophy 
and of Scholasticism in Christian thought—a common 
energy which might be defined as the reconciliation of Faith, 
or Tradition, with reason. A Jew by birth, training and 
instincts, Philo was saturated with Gentile culture of every 
kind. He had explored—from the favourable stand-point 
of Alexandria, then the cosmopolitan centre of the world’s 
wisdom—the religious systems of the Far East and the 
philosophies of Greece and Rome. He was fully con- 
versant with all the methods and arguments that had been 
expounded by these various systems on the problem of 
good and evil. Add to this that the texture of his intel- 
lect, as well as his own inclination, pre-eminently qualified 
him for forming a cautious, many-sided, and carefully- 
balanced estimate of the whole problem. Few thinkers were 
more largely endowed than was Philo with broad eclectic 
sympathies ; few were more skilled in applying solvents 
and diluents to every kind of difficulty his varied research 
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brought before him. If, e.g., a narrative or statement in 
the Hebrew records staggered his historical conscience, 
Allegory or Analogy was a potent agency for dissolving or 
neutralising its effect. If a doctrine or tradition made too 
great demands on human credulity, Philo’s immense read- 
ing and many-sided ratiocination could suggest parallels 
and explanations which, if not wholly adequate, servéd to 
modify its prima-facie strangeness ; or if certain phenomena 
in the world conflicted with his sense of justice, he found 
little difficulty, by qualifying agencies of various kinds, to . 
set aside or modify their ill effects. Great, indeed must 
have been the intellectual or moral dissonance which Philo 
could not convert into a fair semblance of harmony. 
Thus, on the problem of good and evil, his arguments and 
reflections are so varied and so potent, so judiciously dis- 
posed and speciously urged, that under his treatment the 
difficulties of the question seem almost to disappear. We 
must cull a few sentences on this part of our subject from 
Dr. Drummond’s masterly monograph on Philo, especially 
as their Hellenic and philosophic tone is found largely 
reproduced by most subsequent Jewish thinkers who have 

discussed the question. Dr. Drummond is here analysing 
the second of Philo’s treatises on Providence (vol. ii., p. 58). 


The constantly-recurring arguments against Providence are mainly 
of two kinds. First, the existence of pain, which is inflicted by 
various natural agents, appears inconsistent with the supreme control 
of benevolent design. The violence of winds and rain, hail and snow, 
lightning, earthquakes and pestilence, wild beasts and noxious rep- 
tiles, inflict the most terrible calamities on mankind. In reply to 
this, several considerations are urged. First, in regard'to the whole 
question of Providence, it must be remembered that the doctrine 
does not imply that God is the cause of everything ; of what is really 
evil, or, what lies outside the course of nature, God is no more the 
cause than the beneficent law by which a virtuous State is adminis- 
tered is the cause of the violence and rapine which spring from the 
wickedness of the inhabitants. Secondly, of these natural agencies 
which are occasionally attended by calamitous results, some, like wind 
and rain, were not intended for the ruin of sailors and farmers, but 
for the benefit of the whole human race, for they purify the earth 
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and air, and so contribute to the support of animals and plants ; and 
if a few suffer it is no wonder, for they are an insignificant portion 
of that entire class of men for whose benefit providence is exercised. 
Again, some infliction of pain may be necessary to ensure the safety 
of the entire system. The man who takes a just view will rejoice at 
whatever is done without moral evil, even if it do not conduce to 
pleasure, and will regard it as designed for the preservation of the 
umivera.......>» Another consideration is that some destructive 
agencies are only accidental consequences of the primary design. 
sie reus irks In the same manner earthquakes, pestilences, thunder- 
bolts, and similar things, though said to be sent by God are not really 
so, for God is the cause of no evil whatever. The changes in the 
elements produce these things, not as primary works of nature, but 
as consequences which follow the necessary and primary works...... 

The suggestion of a moral purpose in pain leads to the second 
difficulty. If the world is righteously governed, why is pain distri- 
buted with such a startling neglect of moral considerations? Why 
have the wicked an abundance of all good things,...... while 
those who pursue wisdom and virtue are almost all poor, obscure, in 
a low position, without the means of support, etc., etc.? Why have 
a Polycrates and a Dionysius everything that heart can wish, 
while a Socrates is done to death by the plots of a worthless wretch ? 
a elena The first answer is an attempt to limit the extent of the 
problem. It does not follow that if certain persons are esteemed 
good by us, they are really so, for the means of judgment possessed 
by God are more accurate than those enjoyed by the human mind. 
sien eer Then we must remember that Providence takes a com- 
prehensive view, and that the righteous could not be exempt from 
suffering without altering the whole constitution of things, or sus- 
pending the laws of nature for individual benefit. Having mortal 
bodies, we are necessarily exposed to human troubles. Bad men may 
plot against the good. If we are in pestilential air, we must suffer 
from disease. If the wise man is exposed to the rain he will be wet ; 
in the north wind he will shiver, in summer he will be hot. Those 
who live in places where crime abounds must submit to the penalty, 
and all who brave the wintry seas accept an equality of risk. The 
good man readily acquiesces in this condition, for the things which 
the wicked prize are not the highest objects of human pursuit or the 
sources of real blessedness....... The wise man desires not 
wealth and glory, but the acquisition of virtue, and to penetrate to 
the audience chamber of royal Reason.” 


It is obvious that the tendency of the above extracts is 
‘not only optimistic but determinedly so, nor is the con- 
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nection of the arguments with the philosophies of Plato 
and the Stoics less obvious. Indeed, we may accept it as a 
general ‘rule that Jewish philosophical thought, though 
starting from optimistic sources, when limited to its own 
traditions, records, and resources, becomes mostly pessimistic, 
and it is only when this stage in its evolution becomes 
interpenetrated and enlarged by Gentile learning that we 
are able to discern decisively optimistic leanings. 

Some proof of this proposition is afforded by the Talmud. 
Although that motley collection of writings abundantly 
betrays a knowledge of Gentile literature and culture of 
every possible kind, its real basis and native idiosyncrasy 
is indisputably Jewish. Now, the tone of the Talmud as 
to human existence, with its good and evil, is undoubtedly 
pessimistic. Dr. Goitein has collected a number of passages 
in support of this fact, but these form but a small part of 
the overt statements and indirect allusions which might 
have been adduced in its justification. Special causes might, 
no doubt, be alleged for this, the chiefest of them being the 
depressed condition of the Jews in various parts of the 
Diaspora, the contrast of this with their former national 
prosperity, and the perpetual disappointment of their 
Messianic hopes. Dr. Goitein reminds us that in the dis- 
putes between the schools of Shammai and Hillel, only one 
controversial point emerged, the solution of which throws 
a light on the status of the Jews of that time. The question 
really was whether “ life was worth living,” or, as the issue 
was actually put, whether non-existence was not preferable 
to existence. The problem was determined in a way which, 
while revealing the Jewish tendency to pessimism, discloses 
the sensitiveness of the people—so emphatically marked 
throughout the Talmud—to the practical exigencies of life 
“Tt were better for men not to have been born,” was the 
sage decision; “ but, inasmuch as man was born, the next 
best thing for him was to attain the highest possible reach 
of his ethical religious ideal,” a conclusion which might be 
recommended to the Schopenhauers and von Hartmanns, 
VOL. IIL. N 
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the Heines and Leopardis of our time, as a common sense 
reconciliation of the abstract truth of Pessimism with the 
noblest energies and aspirations of mankind—a conclusion 
which puts wholly to flight their favourite philosophy of 
despair. 

Passing over the aspects which the question assumed 
under Christianity, together with the Gnostic and other 
sects related to or sprung from it—their solution of our 
problem being mostly dualistic—we now come to Dr. 
Goitein’s main theme—-the treatment of the question of 
good and evil by Jewish medizval thinkers. 

Dr. Goitein has selected his representative thinkers on this 
problem with much judgment. He begins with Saadiah, 
who may here claim to be described as a leader in the 
Judwo-Arab revolt against traditionalism, which com- 
menced in the ninth century. We need not remind our 
readers that our knowledge of this remarkable man has 
received many and important accessions during the last 
half-century. His position with reference to our subject 
has been elucidated, among other writers, by Dr. John Cohn, 
and especially by the translation which that eminent scholar 
has given of his Commentary on the Book of Job, published 
last year, and which is a considerable improvement on the 
well-known translation of Julius Fiirst, published in 1845. 
In addition to the careful perusal of Saadiah’s writings, 
Dr. Goitein seems to have explored every source of informa- 
tion open to him on the subject of Saadiah’s teaching, the 
result being a useful and fairly exhaustive treatment, to 
which future scholars will find it hard to add much of 
importance. 

Saadiah, as Dr. Goitein truly presents him, is a Rationalist 
of the freest and most outspoken kind.? He belongs, in- 
deed, to that highest type of philosophy which, in purest 
fealty to truth, regards suspense on doubtful issues as 





1 Cf. Steinschneider, Judische Literatur; Ersch u. Grueber, sec. ii., vol. 
xxvii., p. 393. Sec. 11, Der Kampf der Wissenschaft und Haggada. 
2 Cf, Frankel, Zvitschrift, iii., 404. 
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preferable to dogmatic determination. The chief cause of 
human error, he thinks, is the haste to dogmatise on 
dubious matters, which is, in philosophy, man’s original sin. 
Saadiah’s language on the subject reads almost like a 
translation of Thucydides’ complaint, that men are always 
eager to accept ready-made opinion, instead of troubling 
themselves with independent investigation of truth. It is 
this unseemly haste to accept dogmas, perhaps unproved 
and unprovable, which leads men wrong, and, therefore, 
their error must be attributed, not to God, but to their . 
own listlessness and ignorance. Dogma implies infallibility, 
but the man who desires to possess infallible certainty 
desires to be Deity, for only Deity possesses absolute, as dis- 
tinct from acquired, knowledge. Saadiah likens ignorance 
to darkness; they are privative co-relatives of knowledge 
and light. Dr. Goitein, who is fully conversant with the 
general literature of his subject, is aware how largely this 
privative conception of evil was shared by the Christian 
fathers, as well as by philosophers in general. He points 
out that its adoption by Saadiah and similar thinkers was 
dictated by Monistic considerations, just as John Stuart 
Mill remarked that the conception of Satan and an inde- 
pendent sovereignty of evil was essentially Polytheistic. 
But Saadiah’s Monotheism does not avail to save him from 
Pessimism of a type more or less akin to that of Koheleth. 
With the growth of human wisdom increases, pari passu, 
human sorrow, because the perversion and defects of things 
are more clearly discerned. The apportionment of good and 
evil seems to him unfair, the aggregate of human joy being 
more than counterbalanced by the totality.of human sorrow. 
So essentially evil is this life that its final cause for the 
godly seems to be chiefly that it is a vestibule or ante-room 
to the life to come. 

Saadiah, however, evades with considerable dexterity 
the natural outcome of his pessimism, #.c., the incrimination 
of the Creator’s omnipotence or goodness. His various 
methods of attempting this we have no space to detail. 
N2 
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His general plan is to shift the incidence of evil from the 
Creator to the creation, but he often has recourse to d priori 
reasoning. Thus he argues that the divine activity cannot 
be charged with injustice, because evil is caused by fear, or 
by desire, or by ignorance; but, inasmuch as God cannot 
be influenced by these, he cannot be charged with un- 
righteousness. The form of the argument is more signifi- 
cant than its substance. It is an example of a scholastic 
mode of ratiocination, which finds frequent analogies in 
the writings of Jewish and Arab thinkers of the time, and 
serves to prove how widely the methods of scholasticism 
governed all learned speculation during the Middle Ages. 

Not a little of the difficulty surrounding the problem of 
human good and evil has been owing to the theory that 
the earth was the centre of the universe, so that man, 
its noblest denizen, became the final cause of all creation. 
In the youth of astronomy and geology the conception was 
plausible. What was true of the sun, moon and stars 
was, d fortiori, true of the productions of the earth. All 
things being estimated from a merely human standpoint, 
what seemed good for man thereby became good in itself. 
Similarly what was bad for man was regarded as in- 
herently bad. Nothing could be simpler than such a 
human teleology, but it could have only one legitimate 
issue, viz., pessimism. Nor was this the worst of its results ; 
it demanded a perpetual strain on the witness of reason or 
human experience. Maimonides, as we shall find, saw the 
difficulty, and rejected the theory which gave it birth, ‘but 
Saadiah adopted it, and it forms a strong motive influence 
in the genesis of his pessimism. 

The relation of human free-will to evil Saadiah inter- 
preted in the only way which both preserves the divine 
justice, and harmonises with the facts of human existence. 
Like the Mutazilites in Islamism, he vigorously opposed the 
predestinationism which formed the first article both of 
faith and practice in the creed of the majority of Mahomet’s 
followers, and made, during the Middle Ages, large and 
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repeated incursions into Jewish and Christian thought. 
No doubt the evil which results from human free-will 
must, in a world governed by divine omnipotence and 
goodness, assume a certain permissive aspect in relation to 
that government, and with all his determination to keep the 
Deity free from imputation of evil, Saadiah is compelled 
to allow this. Such evil is, however, permitted or ignored 
wholly for man’s sake ; it is an unavoidable result of God’s 
goodness, or of man’s freedom of choice. It can no more be 
ascribed to God than the outcome of any righteous act or. 
beneficial law, which incidentally may have ill effects, 
can be ascribed to the intention of the doer or lawgiver. 
We are able, indeed, to see both here and elsewhere 
that Saadiah has the less scruple in allowing free scope 
to various human evils on account of his doctrine of a 
future compensatory existence. 

Man, according to Saadiah, is not only free. It is his 


' high prerogative to be endowed with reason, without which 


freedom would be only a snare. Human reason is a divine 
gift inherent in the race, and is both prior to, and in- 
dependent of revelation. The function of revelation was 
not to abrogate or set aside man’s own reasoning powers, 
but to supplement them. For example, revelation was not 
needed to teach men the difference between good and evil; 
that they would have attained without it. Its object was 
to hasten men’s conception of it. Saadiah’s standpoint in 
this particular resembles that of Raimunde of Sabieude, 
and his doctrine of the law of God being secondary to 
the law of nature. We may regard it as one method, 
among others, by which human reason, in Judaism and 
Christianity alike, attempted to break through the chains 
of the traditionalism and ecclesiasticism of the Middle 
Ages. 

The extent of Saadiah’s pessimism is in great part 
proved by his stress on future existence. In view of this 
final restoration of all things he has no difficulty in 
allowing and accounting for most of the inequalities and 
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perversions of justice to be found in the world. The pain 
and early death of children, e.g., which Plato acknowledged 
to be an injustice needing rectification, Saadiah accounts 
for by the recompense of a future world. Dr. Goitein 
remarks on the additional difficulty of accounting for the 
sufferings of children which beset the creeds of Judaism 
and Islarnism, by reason of their non-acceptance of the doc- 
trine of original sin; and he is so far justified in connecting 
that doctrine with a disregard of children’s ills inasmuch as 
those Christian divines who have held original sin most 
strongly, have also adopted the most inhuman theories as 
to their eternal doom. (In contrast with the decretum horribile 
of Calvin and Augustine, it is refreshing to note Saadiah’s 
milder judgment as to the fate of children even of 
wicked parents, Thus he maintains that the death of the 
Midianite children, and of those who perished in Noah’s 
deluge—involved, as they were, in the wholesale destruction 
of their parents—can only be reconciled with justice by 
assuming their recompense in a future world. We may 
accept this plea on behalf of innocent sufferers, whose fate 
awakens little notice or sympathy among Christians, as a 
tribute to Saadiah’s enlightened rationalism, or to his 
humane sympathies, or probably to both combined. Indeed, 
it would seem that Saadiah carried those qualities still 
further in the same direction, for, following the lead of the 
Mutazilites, who pursued the doctrine of future life com- 
pensations to unusual extremes, he held that dumb animals 
were entitled to a recompense in an after state for their 
manifold sufferings here." 





! This question was discussed by Proclus, Ennead iii. book ii. chap. xv., 
and answered by the supposed need of the continuous existence of car- 
nivora. This is but another form of the poet’s description of Nature :— 

“So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


The objections to this cheap solution are twofold— 

1. The organisation of the carnivora might have been different, like 
that e.g. which Isaiah assigns them at the Messianic Millennium, when 
‘‘the lion shall eat straw like the ox.” 
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It would be easy to point out inconsistencies in Saadiah’s 
solution of the problem of Good and Evil. To name two 
instances :—in his effort to remove evil out of all relation to 
Deity he assigns it an independent existence. Thus when 
he says “Sin is not sinful because God has forbidden it, but 
God has forbidden it because ‘it is sinful,” the separate 
existence of evil is avowed, in contradiction to what he 
elsewhere urges as to its privative nature. Another 
contradiction of the same character is found in his 
doctrine of the Eternity of hell-torments. But with all 
deductions for incongruities, which, indeed, seem to be in- 
herent in the nature of the subject, Saadiah’s discussion 
of the problem may claim to be a fair and bond-fide attempt 
to grapple with a serious and difficult question. While he 
labours, in due fealty to the traditions of his creed, to pre- 
serve the Supreme Being from every direct impeachment of 
evil, or even of imperfection, he is not less sensible of the 
’ claims of all sentient beings on the divine justice and 
clemency. He is more impartial than some of his successors, 
less comprehensive than others; but Dr. Goitein shows 
that he has a claim to be heard on this question, and our 
brief summary of his teaching seems sufficient to establish 
that claim. 

The next thinker on Dr. Goitein’s list is Joseph Ibn 
Zaddik (1070—1149), who deals with the question of Good 
and Evil in his ywpm py 75D Book of (the) Microcosm. 
Ibn Zaddik is as zealous as Saadiah in affirming the 
general perfection of the Universe, and preserving the 
Creator from every causal or direct relation with evil. Like 
Plato, he identifies Deity with the good, and seeks to prove 





2. The other objection may be suggested by Mrs. Browning’s lines :— 
“Tt had 
Not much consoled the Mastodons to know 
Before they went to fossil, that anon 
Their form would quicken with the elephant; 
They were not elephants but Mastodons,” 
Aurora Leigh. 
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that the creation, as well as the moral law, is the outcome 
of goodness. His conception of the material world as an 
embodiment of goodness seems to have the etfect of making 
him ignore its material ill ; he is more awake to the human 
evil which results from man’s free will and its relation to 
the Creation and the original significance of the Universe. 
Man’s chief faculty is, however, not volition in itself, but 
volition regarded as a part of his reasoning energy. It is 
this that constitutes his supremest power. The perfection 
of man’s reasoning energy, compared with his other in- 
tellectual faculties, Ibn Zaddik ascribes to the theory 
(related to if not derived from Neo-Platonism) that the 
material (stuff) of the reasoning soul is a pure “ light- 
stuff” (one is reminded of the “ mind-stuff” of the late 
Professor Clifford), which came immediately out of the 
hand of the Creator. The defects of our sublunary world 
in opposition to the Reason world, >wm ndiy, are rendered 
possible because they are attributable,though only indirectly, 
to God. Evil has its source in the defect and incapacity 
of the human or other created agents to realise the perfec- 
tion designed by the Creator. This incapacity, which is 
infinitely varied, has, however, its use. It is the cause of 
the manifoldness of created things, which contributes to the 
beauty of the whole—a thought which Ibn Zaddik may 
have derived either from the Stoics or the Neo-Platonists. 
The relation of the Divine Prescience to moral evil he ex- 
plains in the usual way by denying to the foreknowledge 
any compulsory effect. He makes one luminous contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem by maintaining that the 
highest good of man is not to be sought for nor found in 
Happiness. He finds it in the training of man’s intellect 
towards perfection—in the pure knowledge of the primary 
source of all things—which is man’s noblest intellectual 
and spiritual achievement. Without a philosophical know- 
ledge of God, men, spite of their good deeds, are mere 
idolaters. Wisdom is the only source of goodness, and 
man was created that he might attain wisdom. This moral 
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principle, which Dr. Goitein labels geistesaristokratisch, 
stands in close relation with Ibn Zaddik’s pessimistic esti- 
mate of life, according to which all happiness is in its very 
nature illusory. Pain is inseparable from pleasure, which 
is, indeed, only a temporary cessation of pain. Pleasure 
or happiness cannot, therefore, be the supreme good, to 
which, indeed, it bears no direct relation. This life is only 
of use so far as it is an entrance-porch to the life beyond. 
The effort of the wise man should be directed to despising, 
denying, and trampling on this life, for when a man comes 
to know what this world is he will hate it, and strive only 
for the life to come. 

¥ With this estimate of human life Ibn Zaddik has little 
concern in reconciling discrepancies between virtue and 
happiness. In his creed virtue—by that understanding 
self-abnegation, and asceticism—is in part its own reward, 
and partly is the virtuous man’s title to future blessedness. 
The mode of future retribution we, as sensuous beings, 
cannot comprehend. It does not admit of our conceptions 
even of space and time, and is hence, as Dr. Goitein truly 

_ remarks, akin to the Buddhist Nirvana. 

Ibn Zaddik’s teachings are evidently similar, as Dr. Goitein 
admits, to those of the Neo-Platonists in ancient, and of 
Schopenhauer in modern times. As we have seen, he unites 
an optimistic estimate of the design of the world from the 
standpoint of the Creator, with a pessimistic view of human 
life. In this he resembles not a few Christian, as well as 
various Jewish and other Gentile thinkers. The incon- 
gruity of such a theory will always pertain to every scheme 
of thought which makes a chasm between theology, and, in 
its highest sense, anthropology. 

Both Saadiah and Ibn Zaddik were largely influenced 
in their consideration of the problem of Good and Evil by 

_ Gentile philosophers ;/one main characteristic of Jehuda 
Halevi, the poet philosopher—who occurs next on Dr. 
Goitein’s list—is that he takes up an attitude of antagonism 
against non-Jewish culture. He considers the question 
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from the standpoint of Revelation. But his method is 
fundamentally sceptical in the sense that the thought of 
Montaigne, Bishop Huet, and so many more, is sceptical. 
Human reason is regarded as absolutely weak and helpless, | 
and can attain to no truth except by divine aid. Such is 
Jehuda Halevi’s theory; in practice, however, he is com- 
pelled to allow a certain discriminating power to reason, for 
“both the articles of the Jewish creed and the precepts of 
the law contain much that transcends man’s reason, but 
nothing wholly opposed to it.” Hence any apparent defects 
in the rule of the Universe must be ascribed not to the 
Creator’s defective wisdom, but to man’s defective vision. _. 
So far, the teleology of Jehuda Halevi hardly rises above 
the level of commonplace. Much of it is of the 
same kind as, eg., Paley’s Natural Theoiogy, but in his 
reconciliation of his starting point with the facts of 
nature or human history, he develops some interesting 
speculation. Thus, while insisting on the obvious meaning 
of the lion’s teeth and claws, and the spider’s web, he 
cannot shut out the other aspects of those instruments. 
“Ts it right,” he asks, “that the hare should serve as food 
to the hyzna, and the fly to the spider?” And can we 
legitimately ascribe to Deity as just what our conscience 
pronounces unjust? At this point, however, he falls back 
on the innate feebleness of the human reason, which, of 
course, peremptorily decides not only this, but any similar 
objection. 

But with all his effort to limit the rule of the Universe to 
the direct causation of God, Jehuda Halevi cannot avoid re- 
cognising phenomena which cannot thus be accounted for. 
These he ascribes (i.) to the free play of chance, in the opera- 
tions of Nature; (ii.) to the original constitution of formless 
matter, from which all physical forms are derived. He seems 
aware that these independent entities involve a dualism in 
relation to the government of the world, but acquiesces in 
an explanation which, if not inevitable, is the best which 
the frailty of the Reason has to offer. To the unlimited 
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potentialities of matter, and the manifold operations of 
nature, he ascribes the variety discernible in‘the Universe, 
but these he‘considers, like Ibn Zaddik, to add to the beauty 
of Nature regarded as a whole.’ 

\We have already noticed incidentally how the seeming 
defects in the government of the world were emphasized 
for Jewish thinkers by the dispersed and down-trodden 
condition of the chosen people. This is the especial 

i example of injustice which prompts and sustains Jehuda 
Halevi’s pessimism. He, however, manifests considerable 
skill in finding arguments and analogies which permit him 
to infer a glorious and retributive future for his people in 
the advent of the Messiah. 

Dr. Goitein points out anew the significance of Jehuda 
Halevi as a thinker who resolutely opposed himself to 
extra-Jewish culture at the very time when Arab philo- 
sophy was prostrating itself more and more abjectly before 
the shrine of medieval Aristotelianism. His successor in 
Dr. Goitein’s list illustrates the influence of Aristotelianism 
in Jewish thought.. Abraham Ibn Daud, of Toledo (1110- 
1180), considers the problem of evil not from the stand- 
point of Jewish scripture or tradition, but from that of the 
Stagirite—in other words from the general point of view 
of the later Greek Philosophy. 

The speculations of Ibn Daud on our subject need not 
detain us long. Starting from a Hellenic rather than from 
a Jewish standpoint, he is not anxious to preserve the 
Divine goodness and omnipotence by an implied denial of 
evil. On the other hand, he regards evil, especially mate- 
rial evil, as a positive, pronounced and unquestionable fact. 
At the same time it must not be ascribed to Deity. Its 
true source is matter—original formless matter—which he 
defines, in true Aristotelian fashion, as the potentiality or 





1 That creative energy cannot be conceived without manifoldness is, it 
may be pointed out, a favourite thought of Goethe, and occurs repeatedly 
in his works. Cf. e.g. Wahrheit und Dichtwng Book viii., and the “ Prolog 
im Himmel” of Faust. 
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possibility of existence. Imperfection may therefore be a , 
growth or effort towards perfection; in other words, evil | 
may be good in the making. Indeed, there is a struggle—a 
nisus in all imperfect beings—not for mere existence, but 
for higher existence—for the realization of their several 
potentialities—in St. Paul’s words: “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain.” At the same time the 
Creator did not intend that all beings should alike arrive 
at their highest development ; that all plants, eg., should 
become animals, all animals should become men, and all 
men angels. Insuch a case Nature would suffer from a sur- 
plusage of goodnesses (Ueberfiille ihrer Giiter), and perish 
piecemeal as a thing that is over-ripe. It is to the infinite 
variety in the final attainments of created beings that we 
must ascribe the manifoldness which constitutes so much of 
the beauty of Nature regarded as a whole. Dr. Goitein re- 
minds us that the same idea is found in Greek (Plato), Arabic 
(Ibn Sina), and modern (Spinoza) philosophy. Accepting 
this hypothesis, Ibn Daud has no difficulty in contending 
that the aggregate of evil is less than the whole sum of good, 
and that what may appear evil, considered in itself, may 
claim to be accounted a good, when regarded relatively to 
the whole creation. Besides, man possesses by means of 
his free will a power to ward off, or even turn to good, the 
evil by which he is personally affected, so that even his 
incidental personal evil may be merged and lost in the 
sum-total of his lot. 

It is instructive to trace how Aristotle’s principles and 
method govern the whole of Ibn Daud’s thought. He 
proves, e.g.—in exact contradiction to the traditional thought 
of his co-religionists—that God could not be the author of 
good and of evil, because two opposite predicates could not 
be ascribed to the same subject. So when he speaks of the 
properties of various evils, vices, etc., he regards them as 
privative deflections from their true standard; in other 
words, his method has obvious reference to the Nicoma- 
chan Ethics and the doctrine of the Mean. 
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The general result of Ibn Daud’s teaching on our subject 
may be defined as a qualified optimism, the nature and 
; scope of which seems fairly described by Dr. Goitein, 
“The world is as good and perfect as the nature of its 
matter permits it to be.” 

With Maimonides—the glory of Jewish speculation in the 
Middle Ages—Dr. Goitein arrives at ground more widely 
known and better cultivated. Moses Maimonides has, 
indeed, long passed from the domain of Jewish thought to 
the larger arena of European philosophy, and it involves no 
detraction from Dr. Goitein’s clear and able treatment of 
him to say that he is not able to add much to our existing 
knowledge of that great thinker’s speculation on the good 
and evil of the Universe. 

Maimonides is characterised in this as in all his thought 
by comprehensiveness of scope, immensity of erudition 
and a luminous, well-balanced intellectual method. The 
problem, as he regards it, forms a part of the general 
moral phenomena of the Universe—the relation of man to 
his environment ; in other words, to that varied collection 
of processes and facts which we collectively designate 
under the term Providence. It is connected with the 
Creator and the nature (ex nihilo) of his creation; it has 
close affinities with the data of conscivusness and the ex- 
perimental fact of man’s free-will; it has relations to 
other sentient beings besides man; it includes the proba- 
bilities or potentialities of other planets and heavenly 
bodies besides our own. (The problem must be elevated 
above the mere human and terrestrial standpoint from 
which it has mostly been contemplated ; it must be con- 
sidered and decided, so far as possible, in all its bearings 
and applications, not by a selected and exclusive few. He, 
therefore, brings to bear on the question all the resources 
of his encyclopedic learning. With the testimony of the 
Jewish canonical writings and the commentaries of the 
Rabbis he joins the evidence of the Greeks, especially of 
Plato and Aristotle, and the philosophic culture of the 
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Arabs. The general conclusion at which he arrives on the 
question of good and evil may be again defined as a qualified 
Optimism.) His theory of creation ex nihilo deprives 
matter of the independence and eternity claimed for it by 
Aristotelians, but implies a certain amount of permissive 
agency. This, however, is discounted by the assumption 
that evil, in the metaphysical sense of the word, is only 
relative and privative. Existence is the unessential charac- 
teristic of Deity ; non-existence, on the other hand, consti- 
tutes the very being, if the paradox be allowed, of evil. 
This theory is not an unusual one. It has formed a feature 
of more than one prominent Theodicy. Perhaps its most 
remarkable expression in modern times is that given it in \ 
Goethe’s Fuust, where Mephistopheles declares his nature :— | 
“So ist denn alles, was ihr Siinde, 
Zerstérung, kurz das Bose nennt, 
Mein eigentliches Element.” 

Maimonides endeavours to found it on the celebrated 
text, Isaiah xlv. 7, “I form the light and create darkness ; I 
make peace and create evil,” where the two verbs create 
are forms of 872 which most Jewish philologists, at least 
of a former day, agreed to accept as implying a creation 
out of nothing. The evil that pertains to material and 
terrestrial things is thus in its nature privative and acci- 
dental ; it cannot be predicated of spiritual beings and 
worlds in other portions of the Universe. And this argu- 
ment brings us to one of the most striking features of the 
the great thinker’s treatment of this subject. No one 
who has given the least attention to the question can have 
failed to notice how much a rational solution of it has been 
hampered by the theory that man is the sole final cause — 
of the whole creation. Maimonides rejects this petty 
teleology wholly and decisively. Just as he refuses to 
limit the scope of the problem to man, as if there were no 
other sentient beings on the earth or in other parts of the 
Universe, so he distinctly varies the issue as to the relation 
of the earth to the planets or other stellar bodies. Writing 
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some centuries before the Copernican theory had equalised 
the relation of the earth with its fellow planets, his opinions 
have a preseient significance. He seizes the astronomical 
aspect of terrestrial phenomena with much of the dex- 
terity and cosmic enthusiasm of Giordano Bruno. Our 
sublunar world may probably be the sole birthplace and 
abode of evil, and the stars may haply be designed as the 
abodes of spirits of varying degrees of perfection, or 
as homes of retribution for earth-born mortals. Dr. 
Goitein compares on this point some verses of Haller’s 
poem, “ Ueber den Ursprung des Uebels,” a translation of 
which we subjoin :— 

Perchance this earth of ours—a grain of tiniest sand 

That floats in the ocean of heaven—is Evil’s Fatherland ; 

The stars, mayhap, are abodes of souls translumed to light ; 

And as here injustice reigns, there sways the rule of right. 

Thus we who have learned the world from this earth-atom small, 

Judge but by a fragment torn from its place in the mighty All.” 
It is obvious how much of the whole ground of the pro- 
blem is covered by this rational standpoint, and how many 
of its incidental difficulties disappear by its application. 
‘(As man is not the sole end of the creation, so the object of 
human existence—man’s summum bonum—is not the gratifi- 


cation of the senses, nor the possession of earthly bless- 


‘ings, but the perfecting of his spirit—the knowledge of 
God, and the love of God which proceeds from that know- 
ledge. It is the intelligence or human reason that forms 
the connecting link between God and men, and it is this 
higher knowledge that is the guarantee of man’s immor- 
tality. 

The doctrine of Providence as enunciated by Maimon- 
ides is similarly based upon rational principles, and has a 
decidedly lofty and ennobling character. It may be briefly 
described as the interdependence and reciprocal connection 
of the world-reason on the one hand and the human 
reason on the other, which connection is the closer the 
more perfect the individual reason may be. According 
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to this theory the man whose reason abides continually 
with God enjoys his unceasing protection. Prophets and 
righteous men are never beset by misfortune, except when 
apart from God, and the greatness of their trouble stands 
in a direct relation with the duration of their God-forget- 
fulness, and the unworthiness of the earthly object to 
which they surrendered themselves. . . . The special Provi- 
dence which frees men from the sea of chance is the effect 
of that spiritual connection. The righteous sometimes 
lose this, the wicked have never shared it. It hardly 
needs pointing out that this conception of the réle of 
Providence does not differ from that maintained by Job's 
friends; but as Dr. Goitein shows, this stress of Maimon- 
ides on misfortune as a material objective fact is elsewhere - 
qualified, as in his criticisms on the Book of Job, by the 
more reasonable hypothesis that the evil is especially sub- \ 
jective and spiritual, in harmony with the Stoic principle | 
that material evil as such cannot affect the good man. 

" In contrast with his predecessors among Jewish thinkers, 
the alleged disproportion between virtue and happiness 
does not come to the front in Maimonides’ speculation. Dr. 
Goitein, with his usual insight, points out how his ignoring 7 
of any such issue agrees with his doctrine of the Divine attri- | 
butes ; for if no positive qualities can be ascribed to Deity, or * 
if his alleged goodness and righteousness differ from those of 
men not only in degree but in kind, the misfortunes of the 
godly, nay, even the existence of evil itself, cannot come 
into contradiction with these attributes. It must be 
admitted on the whole, that with all his confessed breadth 
of view and his desire to exonerate the Creator from the 
partial perfection or positive evil of his creation, 
Maimonides is not successful in an attempt which will 
probably always transcend human effort. Dr. Goitein 
summarily asserts that “he falls on the one side into an 
ethical and practical Pessimism, and on the other into a 
metaphysical Dualism,” and few who have gone over with 
critical insight the ground of the Guide to the Perplexed, 
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or Dr. Goitein’s own luminous epitome of his teachings, will 
venture to question that verdict. 

Our space is, however, exhausted, and we have only room 
for a few general remarks on Dr. Goitein’s very able, and, so 
far as we have been able to test it, wholly trustworthy 
monograph. He seems to us to have raised a literary 
memorial of unquestionable value to the breadth, profundity 
and general high worth of Jewish medieval speculation. 
Though the ostensible theme is the question of Optimism 
and Pessimism, it is, while peculiarly a Jewish theme, one 
that has manifold side issues and ramifications into other 
departments of philosophical theology. Every reader of Dr. 
Goitein will be prepared to admit that, many-sided as the 
question is, it is not more so than the attempts of medieval 
Jewish thinkers to arrive at its solution. Unlike Buddhism, 
Islamism, or Zoroastrianism, Jewish speculation recognises 
every aspect of the problem. This is at once a proof 
of its comprehensiveness and of its profundity. Perhaps 
we may say that no other qualities than these are com- 
mensurate with the nature of the question. The Universe, 
with its myriad-fold aspects and qualities, does not readily 
lend itself to an exclusive Optimism, to a one-sided 
Pessimism, nor even to a dogmatic and definitive estimate 
of their relative proportions. Dr. Goitein’s work has thus 
a twofold utility. In addition to its historical and ex- 
pository value, it incidentally sets forth the only fair 
method of treating a subject of profoundest interest to 
humanity. The maudlin disciples of despair, to whom the 
one-sided pessimism of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann 
has given birth, will find in Dr. Goitein’s book an anti- 
dote, if not altogether to their conclusions, at least to their 
feeble, short-sighted and wholly unphilosophical methods of 


arriving at them. 
JOHN OWEN. 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES. 
I—Tue Last CHAPTER OF ZECHARIAH. 


I HAVE discovered, I believe, an episode hitherto quite 
unknown or unnoticed in the Persian post-Exilic period of 
Jewish history, which, coming to me as a surprise, I 
propose to submit to competent critics for examination. 
The first three Kings of Persia, Cyrus, Darius, and 
Artaxerxes I. (sMOwmmny), treated the Jews favourably. 
Cyrus gave the exiles permission to return from Babylon 
and rebuild Jerusalem andthe Temple. Darius encouraged 
them in the work of restoring the ancient fane, which took 
twenty years tocomplete. Artaxerxes I.’s marked cordiality 
to Ezra and Nehemiah, enabled them to vanquish the foes 
of Jerusalem, and to raise the commonwealth of Juda 
from its prostrate condition to one of comparative pro- 
sperity. All these circumstances intensify our surprise at 
the opposite policy Artaxerxes III. pursued towards his 
Jewish subjects. When this monarch, surnamed Ochus, 
conducted a campaign against Egypt, he carried away a 
portion of the inhabitants of Judea into captivity. Some 
of the exiles he settled at Hyrcanium, on the Caspian Sea ; 
the rest in Babylon. Syncellus, the Byzantine writer, to 
whom we are indebted for an account of this persecution, 
states that it was originally derived from Greek writers, of 
whom the chief was probably Diodorus Siculus, in that 
book, of which only a fragment is extant, where he speaks 
of the Jews.’ Syncellus’ immediate source was certainly 





1 Syncellus, p. 481, 10. "Oxog ’Aprakeptou maig tig Atyutroyv arparevwy 
puxphy aixpadrwoiay ei\ev "lovdaiwy, Ov rodg piv tv ‘Ypxavia karwxice mpdc 
ry Kaozig Oaddocy, roic ct iv BaBuddu, of Kai péixpe viv ciow abrobr, 
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Eusebius’ chronicle, which we unfortunately no longer 
possess in the original. Its notice of this Jewish Exile has, 
however, been preserved by Jerome and the Armenian 
Translation. Jerome quotes from Eusebius to the following 
effect : “Ochus Apodasmo’ Judzorum capta in Hyrcaniam 
accolas translatos juxta mare Caspium conlocavit” (Olympiad, 
105). The Armenian version, recast into Latin, reads 
similarly : “Ochus partem aliquam de Romanis? Judeisque 
cepit et habitare fecit in Hyrcania juxta Mare Cazbium.” 
Other historical evidence, which will presently be given, - 
also shows that the Jews suffered under the last Persian 
kings. Strange as this persecution appears, still stranger 
is it that it is not mentioned in the Book of Chronicles, 
which was composed after this period. One of the pro- 
phetical books, however, contains, I fancy, a reference to it. 
This conjecture I will now submit to a critical examination. 

All critics and commentators have hitherto regarded the 
last chapter of Zechariah as a continuation of the preceding 
two chapters, with which it is supposed to form one integral 
prophecy (Ch. xiii., vv. 7-9, belong to ch. xi. and are, of 
course, excepted), On the ground that the existence of 
the royal house of David is assumed in chaps. xii. and 
xiii, and even the prevalence of idolatry in Palestine is 
implied in ch. xiii, these two chapters—and ch. xiv. 
with them—have been assigned to the pre-Exiliec period. 
But this intimate connection between the last chapter of 
Zechariah and the two preceding chapters presents serious 
difficulties. 

1. The twelfth chapter contains only a fugitive reference 





@¢ moAXoi THY ‘EAAHvwy isropotow. The whole account of the transpor- 
tation of the Jews and of their stay in their lands of exile till Syncellus’ 
time, must have been derived from “the many Greek writers” to whom 
he refers at the end of his book. 

1 Apodasmo Judeorwm capta is unintelligible. Perhaps we should 
read: Ochus Artaawerzes urbe Judeorum capta. 

2 De Romanis is meaningless. The original may have read de Idwmeis, 


altered by the translator into Romanis. 
02 
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to the siege of Jerusalem. The fourteenth describes it in 
all its dreadful details. The city is captured; the houses 
are destroyed ; the women dishonoured ; the wealth of the 
capital becomes the invaders’ spoil, and one-half of the in- 
habitants are carried away into captivity. If both chapters 
refer to the same event, the prophecy should have begun 
with the description of the siege, given in ch. xiv., which 
is far more dramatic than the ‘short sentence, “I shall 
make of Jerusalem a cup of confusion for all the nations.” 

2. The faint resemblance between these two prophecies 
vanishes on a close examination. The former prophecy 
predicts, indeed, the siege of Jerusalem; but adds, however, 
that the city will sustain no injury. It will become “a 
burdensome stone for all the peoples ; all that burden them- 
selves with it shall be sore wounded.” This means, in 
plain words, that Jerusalem will successfully withstand the 
efforts of its foes to capture it. The second passage, how- 
ever, says that the capital will be conquered, and describes 
the dire results of such a catastrophe—the reckless de- 
struction of property, the violation of women, and the exile 
of a portion of the inhabitants. How can utterances so 
different have been linked together in one prophecy ? 

3. In ch. xiv. the boundaries of the land are very 
narrowly circumscribed. The northern extremity only 
reaches to Geba of Benjamin. The passage runs as follows: 

Living waters shall go out of Jerusalem. ... All the 
iand will be surrounded (by them), as Araba (the bed of 
the Jordan) from Geba to Rimmon, south of Jerusalem.”! 





1 Ch. xiv. 10, has been quite misunderstood by ancient and modern 
exegetists, who have taken it to mean that the situation of the country 
will be changed. So Rashi, following the Tosefta, Ewald, and all the 
recent commentators. The ancient versions, however, the LXX., Peshitta 
and Targum correctly render 31D’,—a passive form—“it will be sur- 
rounded.” The meaning of the verse then would be: The whole land, 
from Geba in the north to Rimmon in the south, and as far as the south 
of Jerusalem and Rama (Cp. Joshua xv. 32; xix. 7; Nehemiah xi. 29), will 
be surrounded, like the bed of the Jordan, with living waters which will 
flow out of Jerusalem. MN the LXX. rightly renders ‘Paya the name of 
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Geba, not far from Michmash, was nine Roman miles 
(thirteen kilometres) north of Jerusalem’; Rimmon was 
fifteen miles (twenty-two kilometres) distant from the 
capital in a southerly direction. According to Eusebius’ 
Onomastica, perhaps the limit would reach a little further 
south, to Rama. This was the entire extent of Judea 
when this prophecy was delivered. It corresponds pretty 
closely with the area of the country after the return from 
Babylon (Nehemiah xi. 25, seg). Before the Captivity, 
however, and immediately after the dissolution of the_ 
kingdom of Israel, the land of Judea had a larger circum- 
ference (2 Kings xxiii.9). The boundaries assigned to 
Judea in this prophecy, therefore, clearly point to the 
post-Exilic period. 

4. Chapter xiv. predicts that the desecrators of Jerusalem 
will be punished by a plague; a remnant, however, will 
escape, and will make an annual pilgrimage to the Holy 
City to celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles, in fellowship 
with the native citizens. Here we are given to understand 
that this festival was already celebrated by all the people 
of Judea in solemn communion as a_ national insti- 
tution. But this was far from being the case before the 
exile. The Book of Nehemiah tells us that, under Ezra 
for the first time, and, as a result of his instruction and 
exhortation, did the people erect booths on the Feast of 
Succoth. For, “since the days of Joshua, the son of Nun, 
unto that day, had not the children of Israel done so” 
(Nehemiah viii. 14-17). The passage in Zechariah referred 
to cannot, therefore, belong to pre-Exilic times. It must 
have originated in an age later even than that of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, when the precept to “ dwell in booths” came to 
be generally observed. 





a place. It refers to 133 NON (Joshua xix. 8 in some codices). In both 
passages the word is spelt with an &. A verb it cannot possibly be. 
Zech. xiv. 10 is to be connected with verse 8. They prophetically describe 
how the living water which will go forth from Jerusalem will surround 
the whole land, from Geba in the north to Rimmon and Rama (Ramath- 


Negeb) in the south. 
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5. Another argument leads to the conclusion that this 
chapter belongs to post-Exilic times. In the description of 
an earthquake, which would be sent as an omen of the relief 
of Jerusalem and its inhabitants, and would be followed by 
the universal recognition of Israel’s God, the sentence 
occurs, “And the Lord, my God, shall come, and all the holy 
ones with him”? (Zech. xiv. 5). The “holy ones,” who are 
to accompany God, can here and in all the Scriptures of the 
exilic and subsequent periods, only refer to angels. (See 
Job v. 1; xv. 15; Prov. ix. 10; xxx. 3; perhaps Ps. 
Ixxxix. 6 and 8; in Dan. iv. 10, 14, 20, the angels are 
termed the “holy watchful ones.”) It is now fully 
accepted that the figure of God, surrounded by a host of 
angels (Dan. vii. 10) was borrowed from the Persians, who 
gave their God of Light an escort of ministering spirits 
(Amesha-Spenta). This phrase too, then, indicates a late 
period for the fourteenth chapter. 

The last chapter in the Book of Zechariah was, therefore, 
composed in the post-Exilic period. This hypothesis alone 
will explain the marked differences between it and the two 
chapters that immediately precede it. Those chapters, 
which assume the continuance of the House of David and 
the prevalence of idolatry, certainly belong to the period 
before the Exile, while the last chapter belongs to the 
period after it. 

If, then, it is admitted that these two chapters have no 
connection with the last, which is to be assigned to an 
epoch later even than that of Ezra—on the ground that it 
speaks of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles as an institution firmly 
rooted among the people, and universally observed by them 
—the exact date of this last chapter remains to be fixed. 
It must coincide with a time when the conquest of Jeru- 
salem, and transportation of a portion of its inhabitants 
was considered imminent. For it is clear that the prophecy 
can neither refer to the conflict between the Jews and the 





1 The LXX., the Syriac version and the Targum read YOY VWwIpP b>, 
and not JOY. 
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Samaritans, nor to the reigns of the first Persian kings, who 
were notoriously well disposed towards the Jews. 

The prophet has a vision of a terrible catastrophe that is 
about to befall Judea. He announces, at the same time, 
that its people will not all be carried into captivity. God 
himself will intervene with signs and wonders, which will 
convert the remnant of the nations who attack Jerusalem 
into true believers and fellow-celebrants of the Festival of 
Succoth. The narrative of Artaxerxes III.’s persecution 
of the Jews, and their partial banishment, determines the _ 
date of the prophecy. 

This king, who, from a dread of usurpation, had executed 
all the members of the Persian royal house, and whom the 
Egyptians had contemptuously nicknamed “the donkey,” 
threw off his lethargy, and set about strengthening the 
weak points in his extensive empire. Under his father, 
Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), the satraps had governed their 
provinces with a slack hand, and public morals had also 
become loose. Egypt, with the aid of mercenary Hellenic 
leaders and traitorous satraps, had shaken off the Persian 
domination, and was again ruled by native sovereigns— 
Achoris, Nectanebo I., Tachus, and Nectanebo II. Against 
this last king, Artaxerxes Ochus undertook an expedition, 
with a number of warships, and an army consisting 
of 300,000 infantry and 30,000 cavalry. The various 
nationalities of his Asiatic empire, which extended to the 
confines of India, and the Greek cities and confederacies, 
all contributed their quota of troops. With these forces 
he reconquered Egypt, and reduced Phcenicia and Cyprus to 
submission. Diodorus Siculus describes this expedition in 
detail (xiii. 40), and gives its date as the second and third 
year of the 107th Olympiad (352-351 B.c.) 

During this war Artaxerxes Ochus made Jewish prisoners, 
whom he re-settled in Hyrcanium. So Syncellus, or rather 
Eusebius, quoting the Greek historians, tells us in his 
chronicles. The campaign, commencing with the reduction 
of Pheenicia, and concluding with the subjugation of Egypt, 
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took place in the neighbourhood of Juda. Paulus Orosius, 
who lived about a century after Eusebius, resided, like that 
Church Father, for some time in Palestine, and collected in 
410 a.c., the history of ancient times, remarks that the 
Persian king’s malevolence towards the Jews became 
manifest after his victory over the Egyptians.’ We cannot, 
indeed, conceive it otherwise. While engaged with Egypt, 
Artaxerxes would hardly have troubled himself about 
Judea. Only after the complete subjugation of the former 
land would he have turned his attention to the latter 
country. 

What was the cause of his animosity against the Jews ? 
About this we have no definite information. The people of 
Judea, with their small extent of territory, would hardly 
have joined the Phcenicians and Egyptians in their revolt 
against Persian supremacy. The persecution possibly 
originated in an attempt to coerce them to violate their 
religious institutions, which was resisted. 

Ctesias says that Artaxerxes II. introduced, as an inno- 
vation, the adoration of the Goddess of Pleasure (Anaitis- 
Anahida). Departing from the ancient customs of his 
country, he ordered that statues of this goddess should be 
set up and worshipped, not only in all the principal towns 
of Medo-Persia, but also in those of the annexed provinces, 
like Damascus and Sardis. Artaxerxes III. did not 
abolish this cult ; for while the Persians of the fifth century, 
as Herodotus their contemporary tells us, had neither statues 
of their deities, nor temples, nor altars, their descendants 
in the next century possessed images of the twin-gods, coi 
oupBopo, Anaitis and Omanos, and a common altar dedi- 
cated to their service. Artaxerxes III. gave his support to 
the idolatry which his father had introduced. 





1 Paulus Orosius, historiarum adversum paganos, libri VII. (iii. 7). 
“Tenit etiam Ochus, qui est Artaxerxes, post transactum maximum 
diuturnumque bellum plurimos Judzos in trans-migrationem egit atque 
in Hyrcaniam ad Caspium mare habitare precepit, quosibi usque in hodier- 
num diem amplissimis generis sui incrementis consistere, atque enim 
quandoque erupturos opinio est. 
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Now, Pseudo-Hecateeus reports that the Persian kings 
tortured Jews, and put some of them to death, to force the 
nation to*renounce their ancestral faith. These efforts 
proved abortive. This Jewish-Alexandrian writer cannot 
have invented this passage, he must have read it in some 
historical document. Only Artaxerxes II. and his son, 
Artaxerxes ITI., can here be intended ; their predecessors 
were favourable to the Jews. The persecution probably 
only took place in the reign of the Jatter—Artaxerxes 
Ochus—who had the opportunity during his Egyptian | 
campaign of observing the inhabitants of Judea. Pseudo- 
Hecatzus possibly exaggerated the length of the persecu- 
tion, and made it extend over several reigns, when it was 
really confined to one reign. At all events, there is sufficient 
data for accepting the narrative of the hostile treatment 
of the Jews by Artaxerxes in his Egyptian campaign. 

Let us return to the prophecy at the end of the Book of 
Zechariah. It must have been delivered, orally or in 
writing, a considerable time after the epoch of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and we are justified in assigning it to this reign. 
The prophet anticipated a deplorable fate for Jerusalem. 
He feared that the various nationalities who marched with 
Artaxerxes would gather round Jerusalem, capture and 
spoil the city, destroy houses, outrage women, and lead 
away half the inhabitants into captivity. He deemed it 
his duty to calm the people’s minds by assuring them that 
the conquest of the capital would not involve the ruin of 
Judea, nor the extinction of Judaism. The impending 
calamity was sent by the God of Israel, and would be 
followed by a universal conversion to Israel's faith: signs 
and wonders, testifying to God’s power, would bring this 
result to pass. The majority of the besiegers would be 
destroyed. A remnant, however, would escape, acknow- 
ledge Jehovah as the one and only Sovereign of the 
Universe, and worship him under that name.’ This rem- 





1 Zechariah xiv. 9. INN 192) INN 7, a phrase only occurring in this, 
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nant would celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles in com- 
munion with the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

Another proof that ch. xiv. of Zechariah belongs to 
Artaxerxes III.’s reign is the exceptional favour it accords 
to Egypt. The Egyptians are not counted among the 
nations who will attack Jerusalem, and will, therefore, not 
share in their punishment. This agrees with events under 
Artaxerxes Ochus. Egypt then enjoyed independence 
under Nectanebo, Egyptian troops did not march with the 
Persian hordes. As it had no part in the humiliation of 
Jerusalem, it would escape the penalty to be exacted for 
that offence, and would celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles 
in brotherly communion with the Jews. This prophetic 
passage should be assigned, accordingly, to the period of 
Artaxerxes III., and thus would confirm the narrative of 
that king’s persecution of the Jews, given in other historical 
sources, which, in their turn, throw a flood of light upon 
this prophecy. The terrible fate, however, which the 
prophet had predicted for Jerusalem did not befall the 
capital. Some of the inhabitants—probably only dis- 
tinguished families— were removed to Hyrcanium and 
Babylon. Levites were probably also banished about this 
time, as ch. xii. of Nehemiah seems to indicate. 

This chapter furnishes a list of priests, beginning with 
Joshua, the son of Jozadak, who returned from Babylon, 
and ending with Jaddua, who officiated in the days of 
Darius Codomanus. The record covers a period of 200 
years—538-338 B.c. Twenty-two other priestly families 
are further enumerated. Next, a complicated account of 
the Levitical families is given in three divisions myp>onn 
Singers, Gate-keepers, and Servitors. The same chapter 





prophecy, is apparently intended to convey the idea that the principle of 
Monotheism was recognised by other peoples ; by the Persians, under the 
name of Ahura-Mazda; and by the Greeks, in the post-Socratic period, 
under the name of Zeus. In the future, however, the converted nations 
would know and worship the one God as Jehovah, the name by which he 
was adored in Judea. This will be the only name of God in general use. 
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says (ver. 22) that the heads of the priestly families were 
recorded from the time of Eliashib till Jaddua, i.e., to the 
reign of Darius. The Levitical families, on the other hand, 
were only “ written in the Book of the Chronicles till the 
days of Jochanan, the son of Eliashib ” (ver. 23)—not down 
to the time of Jaddua and Darius. What does this differ- 
ence import? Is not the inference a fair one, that the list 
of Levitical families was not as complete as that of the 
priestly families, because the former were banished, or had 
left the country of their own free will ? 

The following point, too, deserves attention. When the 
chronicler enumerates six generations of high priests, in 
their order of succession, down to his contemporary 
Jaddua, he gives a similar list of David’s descendants, also 
in six generations, from Zerubbabel, who returned from 
exile with Joshua, the High Priest, to the representative of 
the royal seed in his own day (1 Chron. iii., 19-23). On the 
other hand, the Levitical families are only recorded to the 
time of the High Priest Jochanan, though the Chronicler 
shows as much partiality for them as for David’s seed, and 
far more than for the families of the High Priests. 

We can only account for the omission on the hypothesis 
that Levitical families, stricter observers of the Law than 
the families of the High Priests—as was made abundantly 
manifest during Ezra and Nehemiah’s agitation against 
mixed marriages—were exiled by Artaxerxes Ochus, and 
transported to Hyrcanium on the Caspian Sea, during 
Jaddua’s term of office, or in the last years of his pre- 
decessor, Jochanan. Between Artaxerxes’ victory over 
Egypt, followed by the partial exile of the Jews in the year 
351, and the war of Darius, the last Persian king, with 
Alexander the Great in 333, an interval of eighteen years 
elapsed. The Chronicler composed his tri-partite work— 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles—between 338, the year of 
Darius’ accession, and 333, the date of the Perso-Macedonian 
War. During these years the High Priest Jaddua offi- 
ciated under the Persian sovereignty. The Chronicler felt 
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that it would be irregular to include in his book the names 
of contemporary Levitical families, as the list of the heads 
of “the Levites” did not go further than the generation of 
Jochanan. 

At first, it strikes one as strange that the Chronicler 
passes over in silence the partial banishment of his people, 
which occurred, too, in his day. But the difficulty vanishes 
when we consider the tendency of the Chronicles. The 
Chronicler’s aim was not to write history. He does not 
mention one of the many noteworthy events that must 
have happened in the century after Nehemiah’s death. He 
even passes over so tragic an incident as the fratricide in 
the Temple by a member of the High Priest’s family. His 
interest centres mainly on three subjects: The Royal House 
of David (whose accession to the Messianic throne he 
awaited); the Temple and its Ministrants ; and, finally, the 
Genealogies of the families that had kept free from Gentile 
alliances. Among the numerous episodes of post-Exilic 
times, he only selects three for recital; the erection of the 
Second Temple ; the restoration of the ancient service ; and 
the onslaught of Ezra and Nehemiah on foreign marriages. 
He omits to mention the building of the Samaritan Temple 
on Mount Gerizim, is satisfied with a bare reference to the 
banishment of Sanballat’s son-in-law, though he was the 
son of a High Priest, and does not even trouble himself to 
give the name of the exile. All this will serve to diminish 
our surprise at the Chronicler’s silence concerning the 
partial exile under Artaxerxes Ochus. 

The omission in Josephus is stranger. He gives an 
account, in the Eleventh Book of his Antiquities, of the 
feud between the High Priest, Jochanan, and his brother, 
and its consequences under another Artaxerxes (/e., not 
Artaxerxes I.). His history of the period, then, goes back 
as far as the year 359. Why does he not recount the 
sufferings that Jerusalem endured eight years later? This 
question, too, admits of an answer. Josephus’s authority 
for the post-Exilic period was the “ Apocryphal Ezra,” an 
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ancient translation of a portion of Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, with additions, partly legendary, which Josephus 
accepted as historical. His copy of Ezra went further than 
ours, which breaks off in the middle of a verse (ch. viii. 
13). From this apocryphal work, Josephus derived his 
accounts of the quarrel in the family of the High Priest; of 
Sanballat ; Manasseh, his son-in-law ; Nikosa, Manasseh’s 
wife ; and of the building of the Samaritan Temple on 
Gerizim. Concerning none of these points does the 
Canonical Book of Nehemiah give a hint. If this apocry- 
phal book reached only to Artaxerxes II.’s reign, the 
historian may have remained in ignorance of the subsequent 
events that took place under Artaxerxes III. The account 
of the transportation of inhabitants of Judea, among them 
possibly Levites, by Artaxerxes III. to Hyrcanium and 
Babylon in 351, may therefore be historical. It is con- 
firmed by the fact that all the sources state that those 
exiled to Hyrcanium settled on the Caspian coast, and that 
their descendants still live there. 

I leave it to specialists in Biblical criticism and exegesis 
to determine whether the last chapter of Zechariah does 
indeed refer to the persecution of the Jews at this period. 


JIIL—TuHE CENTRAL SANCTUARY OF DEUTERONOMY. 


THE assumption, as far as I know, has hitherto been un- 
contested, that the Book of the Law discovered within the 
Temple, by the High Priest Hilkiah, in the days of King 
Josiah (and which occasioned the thorough-going reforms 
by that king), was the Book of Deuteronomy. Even the 
Talmud concedes this point. It states that the king was 
seized with fear when the newly-discovered book was read 
to him, and that it led to a change of opinions on his part, 
because the punishment of a king was therein predicted. 
This very threat of punishment occurs in Deuteronomy: 
“The Lord will transport thee and the king whom thou 
shalt set over thee amongst a nation unknown to thee.” 
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As a result of this uncontested assumption, it is inferred 
that the Book of Joshua belongs to the same series, and 
that it is only a continuation of Deuteronomy ; for in it 
is related how Joshua carried into effect the various pre- 
cepts enjoined in Deuteronomy—the ordinance publicly to 
proclaim the blessing and the curse on Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal respectively (Deut., ch. xi. 29, and ch. xxvii. 12; ep. 
Joshua, ch. viii. 33); the ordinance to write the contents 
of the law on stone “ plaistered over with plaister ” (Deut. 
ch. xxvii. 2; cp. Joshua, ch. viii. 32), where this law is 
actually called Deuteronomy, Mwy mn maw»; the ordi- 
nance that an altar should be erected of unhewn stone near 
Shechem, in order that sacrifices should be offered up 
thereon (Deut., ch. xxvii. 8; ep. Joshua, ch. viii. 30); 
the injunction to read the law before the whole nation, and 
in the presence of women, children, and strangers (Deut., 
ch. xxxi. 11; cp. Joshua, ch. viii. 33); lastly, the in- 
junction that the Levites should own forty-eight towns 
together with the precincts (Num., ch. xxxv. 7), which 
was also performed by Joshua. In fact, the books of Deute- 
ronomy and Joshua are pervaded by a similar spirit, and 
are composed in the same style. The tendency of the latter 
book is to prove by facts that the ideal state depicted in 
Deuteronomy, as the consequence of obedience to the law of 
love of God, and of the unity of worship, was realised 
under Joshua, the result being that the people gained easy 
victories and conquered the land of Canaan. 

The Book of Joshua, as an integral continuation of 
Deuteronomy, was considered by biblical critics as the 
sixth book of the law, which was therefore named the 
Hexateuch. This designation is, however, by no means 
appropriate. The book contains nothing of the chief sub- 
jects of the Pentateuch, namely Law, Instruction, and 
more particularly nothing of the law revealed to the people 
through Moses. But this is a side issue. Great stress is 
laid voth in Deuteronomy and Joshua on one point which 
has not as yet been treated in its fullest importance, and 
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upon which it is the object of this essay to throw light. 
In both books reference is made to a future central sanc- 
tuary which was at the same time intended as the rallying 
point of the community. About twenty times in Deutero- 
nomy mention is made of a locality to be chosen by the 
Lord, where he would permit his name to be sanctified. 
To this place were to be brought the sacrifices and tithes ; 
there the festivals were to be observed, and judgments 
pronounced. To what topographical spot does this refer ? 
Until now it has been assumed that both the books con- 
tained a veiled allusion to Jerusalem, as though this town 
had been predestined (before the entry into the land) to be 
the only Holy City. But this assumption is an error, and 
has only led to a misconception of the tendency of the two 
books. 

In Deuteronomy it is commanded that, after the crossing 
of the Jordan, the tribes should erect an altar on the 
mountain near Shechem (it is for the moment unimportant 
whether Ebal or Gerizim was here meant), that they 
should bring thither live offerings and peace offerings, the 
latter of which they should eat in gladness (ch. xxvii. 
5, 7). Thereby one of the heights of Shechem became 
consecrated as a place for worship. If Jerusalem had been 
referred to as the central sanctuary chosen by the Lord, 
it would have been in contradiction to this passage 
(ch. xxvii. 5), and would point to a rival place, whereas 
repeated allusion is made to the unity of worship. 

If Jerusalem had been the chosen spot, then it would 
have been impossible to make offerings elsewhere, even 
at Shechem, and this not even once, on the occasion of 
the entry into the land. 

In addition, it is related in Joshua (ch. viii. 30) that 
an altar was actually built on a mountain near Shechem, 
and that burnt offerings and peace offerings were brought 
there. We can here compare the ordinance regarding a 
place, which was still to be selected, with the one in 
which a height of Shechem is specially commanded for the 
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purpose.’ These parallels clearly suggest that the height 
of Shechem was not only intended to be used as an altar 
for burnt-offerings on the one occasion of the entry into 
the land, but as the rallying spot for all times. In con- 
firmation of this, it is related in Joshua (ch. xxiv. 25, 26) 
how the leader had made a treaty in Shechem with the 
inhabitants, how he inscribed the exhortation given by 
him in the “ Book of the Law,” and how a large stone was 
put up under a tree, which stood in the “Sanctuary of the 
Lord.” This stone was to be considered as a memorial. 
From this it is incontestably evident that the altar referred 
to by the author of Deuteronomy, and spoken of in Joshua 
as having been actually erected, must have been the 
sanctuary in Shechem, and must have been considered as 
a lasting sanctuary. 

If, then, a sanctuary was erected in Shechem, no allusion 
could have been intended to Jerusalem, as the one precludes 
the other. 

If, according to Joshua, the town of Shechem, because 
of the sanctuary in its vicinity, became the actual central 
point of the land, as it is averred in Deuteronomy, it 
was a matter of course thag Joshua, when near his end, 
should summon the elders of the tribes, and the chiefs 
to Shechem, and there exhort them, and at the same 
time make a solemn treaty with them (ch. xxiv. 1). In 
the Book of Joshua, moreover, Shechem is always con- 
sidered to be the centre. Before this, and whilst the 
land was being sub-divided, Shiloh was regarded as the 
centre point (Joshua, ch. xviii. 1; ch. xxii. 12). There 
stood the Ark of the Covenant, which, however was not 
a place for sacrifices, nor was it intended for this purpose. 
Herein lies a harmonising tendency. It is an historical 





1 Deuter. xii. 5-7:—"WN DIpION Deuter. xxvii. 4-8 :—DWY M3) 
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fact that Shiloh had previously been, and continued for 
some time to be, the central point, where stood the Ark 
of the Covenant until captured in the wars with the 
Philistines. This historical fact could not be ignored in 
the Book of Joshua. Consequently it was only after the 
entry into the land, and because the Ark of the Covenant 
was kept at Shiloh, that this town became a holy meeting- 
place for worship! And yet Shechem is said to have been 
designated as the central point, and to have actually been 
consecrated for that purpose. ; 

This contradiction the Book of Joshua wished to 
eliminate by the assertion that Shiloh was only the resting- 
place of the Ark of the Covenant, and a provisional 
meeting-place in the beginning ; whilst, on the other hand, 
Shechem was chosen as the permanent centre after order 
had been established, because it was in the immediate 
vicinity of the sanctuary. The distinction conferred upon 
Shechem both in Deuteronomy and in Joshua was, in 
fact, a mere desiderium. As, however, it is stated in the 
latter book that the choice of the town was a historical 
fact, it became necessary to explain the relations existing 
between Shiloh and Shechem.' 

Kleinert, the champion of Deuteronomy, has justly re- 
marked that this book contains no trace of an allusion to 
Jerusalem, but he is wrong in his other assertion that the 
position of the place to be chosen by the Lord “ was not 
definitely decided, but was left in uncertainty.” From the 
foregoing it will be seen that the place was clearly desig- 
nated as “a mountain in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Shechem.” It is also intelligible why in Deuteronomy 
the mountains around this town have a special purpose, 





1 It is to be noted that the site of the Ark of the Covenant was not 
in consequence considered as a central place for worship. David had 
appointed a place for the Ark of the Covenant in Zion, but the spot was 
not thereby constituted as a place for offerings ; Solomon did not offer 
racrifices in Zion, but in Gibeon, because that was the great high place 
(1 Kings iii. 4). 
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and why in the Book of Joshua this purpose is carried 
into effect, Gerizim being appointed for the announcement 
of the blessing, and Ebal being intended for the proclama- 
tion of a curse. Why should just this mountain near 
Shechem be chosen? Why should not that of Zion or 
Moriah, near Jerusalem, be selected for the blessing? Be- 
cause it was intended to fix the central sanctuary in 
Shechem.' For the same reason these mountains are de- 
scribed with minute detail. “They lie on the western 
side of the Jordan, near the oaks of Moreh.” As a matter 
of course Gerizim, the mountain from which the blessing 
was to be proclaimed, was also named as the spot on which 
an altar should be built, and which was chosen by the Lord, 
and where, according to Joshua, an altar was actually 
erected. The substitution of Ebal for the intended locality 
was effected during the time of animosity between the Ju- 
deeans and Samaritans. Mount Gerizim was to be chosen as 
the central place for worship. It certainly seems surprising 
that in these two books, Jerusalem—otherwise characterised 
as “the Holy City,” “the City of God,” and where the 
magnificent temple of Solomon is called the “Pride of 
Jacob ”—should have been degraded in favour of Shechem, 
and a simple altar on Gerizim. But this point belongs to 
the radical reforms which Deuteronomy desired to intro- 
duce. It cannot be denied that the prophets in the time of 





1 Owing to the Greek translator, this circumstance has remained obscure. 
It seemed to him a contradiction that Shechem should be a centre as well 
as Shiloh. He therefore altered the text, and (Joshua, ch. xxiv. 1) 5JDN") 
MODY YLT is given as eig Znrtw; so too (xxiv. 25) PIN i? DW 
Naw. HHL) is translated év nw, with the addition tvwmoy rij¢ 
oxnvij¢ Tov Osov "IopanX. As, however, in the following verse another 
sanctuary is spoken of which could not have been in Shiloh, the translator 
omitted the words W7P%S2, and again put azévayri cvpiov. In this 
manner the contradiction was to be eliminated. On the other hand, the 
Syrian translation in all these verses has O5¥,as also has the Vulgate. 
In the Complutensian and Aldine edition similarly Svxu stands in place 
of =v. This variant is used because of the Hebrew text, for originally 
Shilo must have occurred in the Septuagint as the Vetus Itala also has 
“ Silo.” 
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King Josiah felt a deep abhorrence for Jerusalem and its 
temple on account of the abominations perpetrated there. 
The prophet Zephaniah calls Jerusalem the polluted and 
corrupted city (ch. iii. 1), because her rulers “resemble 
roaring lions, her judges ravening wolves of the desert, 
and her priests desecrate the sanctuary and falsify the 
law” (ch. iii. 4). 

Deuteronomy refers in words of the curse to the revolt- 
ing deeds prevalent at that time. Idol worship, contempt for 
parents, removal of landmarks, miscarriage of justice to- 
wards strangers, widows and orphans, these were the least 
sins ; the moral turpitude went so far as to permit the in- 
dulgence of sodomy, secret murders, and the bribing of 
judges. Further, there were sacrifices of children in the 
vale of Hinnom. Jeremiah cried, “Search through the 
streets of Jerusalem and see in the broad places thereof if 
ye can find one man that executeth judgment and that 
seeketh the truth” (ch. v.1). A psalmist of the time 
complains of Jerusalem, “I see oppression and hate go about 
in the city; they surround her walls, and from her strects 
deceit and falsehood do not depart” (Ps. lv. 9, 10). The 
temple was utterly desecrated, altars for “ star-worship 
were placed in the fore-courts and even in the inner parts 
of the temple, and an image of the vile goddess Astarte, 
named 4D, was erected and attended by temple wardens ; 
even the priests of Aaron were so corrupt as to take part 
in horrible idolatry. There were also foreign priests 
(Khemarim), who probably initiated the others into the 
rites of idol worship.' Therefore, Jeremiah places in the 
mouth of the Lord these words respecting Jerusalem: “For 
this city hath been to me as a provocation of mine anger 
and of my fury, from the day that they built it over unto 
this day” (Jer. xxxii. 31). In the eyes of these prophets, 
Jerusalem and the Temple were vile on account of the 





12 Kings ch. xxi.3; ch. xxiii, 4-12; Zephaniah, ch.i.4; Jeremiah, 
ch. vii. 30, 31. 
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abominations performed there. Ezekiel received a pro- 
phetic direction to hold up to Jerusalem the mirror of her 
evil doings, and the reader feels a shudder at the descrip- 
tion of such depths of moral and religious degradation 
(Ez. xvi. and xxii.). Of Jerusalem, during this period, we 
can say with Isaiah: “ How has the faithful city become 
a harlot” ; and with Ezekiel of the Temple of Solomon: “ It 
has become like unto a sink.” The later prophets, Jere- 
miah, and even more so Ezekiel (who spoke after Josiah’s 
regeneration of his kingdom, and who had witnessed its 
retrogression into its former corrupt condition), prophesied 
the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Temple, and in 
fact of the whole country, because of its irreclaimable vices. 
Zephaniah, who spoke before the regeneration of the 
kingdom, cherished optimistic hopes of an improvement. 
He lived in expectation of a complete revolution (such 
as the invasion by the Scythians), in which the degraded 
and haughty nobles would be destroyed, and only the 
poor and lowly would be spared. This remnant would 
not use force, would not utter deceit and falsehood, and 
therefore would be protected by God, and Zion would 
be cleansed from the wicked, and would once more re- 
joice (Zeph. iii. 8-17). According to Zephaniah, Jerusalem 
still had a bright future. 

The book of Deuteronomy points to another solution 
of Zephaniah’s optimism and Ezekiel’s pessimism with 
regard to the future of Jerusalem. It was not expected 
that a favourable change would occur in the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, but as the result of a radical reformation ; 
Jerusalem, which was thoroughly corrupt, would cease 
to be the capital, and the polluted temple would no 
longer be the place of religious worship. In its steal 
would be Shechem and Mount Gerizim. There the altar 
should be erected for peace and burnt-offerings (no other 
offerings were to be permitted); there the tribes were 
to assemble on the festivals, and together with the poor 
were to partake in joyous gladness of the burnt-offerings 
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and tithes, and there the chief judge or priest of the tribe 
of Levi should hold judgment. A king was to be installed, 
but one who was worthy, who would be humble and not 
fond of pomp, and who would take the new book of the law 
as his guide. 

Now, as Joshua, after the conquest of the land and 
according to the directions of Moses his master, had erected 
an altar on Mount Gerizim, it thereby (having been chosen 
by the Lord) became consecrated to the Lord. The Deute- 
ronomist hoped for a thorough-going improvement from 
the fact that the sanctuary was to be removed from the sin- 
laden city of Jerusalem and from its desecrated temple, 
especially as effect was to be given to the new Book of the 
law which Moses imparted to his people shortly before his 
death, and delivered into the keeping of the Levites, and 
which imposed nothing difficult of execution. 

If the nation was to continue to exist, it was necessary 
that Jerusalem should be deprived of its pre-eminence. 
This is decidedly the tendency of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
Jerusalem and Moriah were to be degraded, and Shechem 
and Gerizim to become the central place for worship. 
This is the fundamental idea of Deuteronomy and its 
appendage the Book of Joshua. Ezekiel followed on 
precisely the same lines. In the restoration predicted 
by him, all the tribes were to have equal territories. 
Dan in the north and Gad in the south; between these the 
remaining tribes, and in the centre Judah and Benjamin. 
The capital and the sanctuary were to be in the middle of 
the land, in the midst of the country, unlike Jerusalem, 
which was situated in the south. This arrangement shows 
that the prophet did not incline to the view of a restoration 
of Jerusalem, and that he knew Shechem was destined to 
replace it. The centre, between the northern boundary, 
in a line with Damascus, and the southern boundary in a 
line with the southern point of the Dead Sea; this was the 
eentre where in the future the capital, to be named Yahveh- 
Shamah, and the sanctuary were to be placed. These points 
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were to meet in the central zone of the district of Ephraim. 
Like Ezekiel, the Deuteronomist desired that the polluted 
and desecrated city of Jerusalem should be degraded. 

He impressed on King Josiah to give up Jerusalem, and 
to make Shechem the capital. By this means an improve- 
ment might take place, and the fall of the whole country 
be averted. This project was not entirely Utopian. The 
territory which had formerly belonged to the tribes of 
Manasseh and Ephraim, and which had been the chief 
possession of the kingdom of Ten Tribes (Shechem- 
Samaria), had in consequence of the Scythian invasion, been 
freed from Assyrian tribute. Josiah seems also to have 
claimed it as his heritage, for he refused to the Egyptian 
King Necho a passage through the plain of Jezreel, 
whereby he met his death near Megiddo. Josiah, there- 
fore, had considered Shechem as his possession. Further, 
the town, on account of its position and fertility, was far 
more suitable as a centre than Jerusalem. If the Book 
of Deuteronomy designed to substitute Gerizim for Moriah 
and Shechem for Jerusalem, the author of the book could 
not possibly have been a priest of Jerusalem, nor the High 
Priest Hilkiah, as it is highly improbable that such a man 
would have written contra domum. Least of all could the 
author have been Jeremiah, who, despite the corruption of 
the capital, still hoped that through an improved state of 
things Jerusalem and the temple would continue to exist 
(Jer. xvii. 24-27; xxxi. 38-40). It is more likely that the 
author was one of the sons of Zadok, who took no part in 
the idolatrous horrors of the temple, and were, therefore, 
deposed from their office from the time of Manasseh 
until Josiah’s reformation (Ez. xliv. 15). In Ezekiel, 
Deuteronomy, and Joshua, those sons of Zadok are called 
Levitical priests, in contradistinction to the foreign 
priests, who were not of the tribe of Levi. It was 
only these Levitical or Zadokite priests that were 
considered in Deuteronomy to be worthy to carry the 
Ark of the Covenant (Deut. ch. xxxi. 9; Joshua, ch. 
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iii. 3-6; ch. iv. 10), whilst in Numbers it is not the 
priests but the Levites of the family Kehath, who are 
appointed to carry the ark. To these Levites who had re- 
mained faithful, the Book of Deuteronomy was intrusted 
(ch. xxxi. 25, 26). The king was to have a copy made of 
the book in their possession (ch. xvii. 18), so that it 
could only have been compiled for them and their circle. 
The High Priest, Hilkiah, who found the book in the 
Temple, certainly did not belong to the Zadokite priests, as 
he officiated without scruple in the desecrated temple. He 
had no conception of the overwhelming nature of its con- 
tents when the book was discovered. With the changed 
site of the sanctuary, a change in its attendants was to 
take place, for thus only the imminent fall could be averted. 
Instead of the priests who had taken part in the abomina- 
tions in the temple of Jerusalem, and who had thereby 
become defiled and debased like the foreign priests, and 
also instead of the sons of Abiathar, the sons of Zadok 
were to officiate in the transferred sanctuary. The Leviti- 
cal priests were to be the guardians of the sanctuary. 
Ezekiel borrowed this means of improvement from Deute- 
ronomy. 

To these worthy priests, sons of Zadok, Deuteronomy pre- 
scribes a simple mode of life. For the priests of those 
days owned fields, as is shown for example in the case of 
Jeremiah’s cousin (Jeremiah, ch. xxxii. 7), and probably 
also in the case of other priests of Anathoth, who did not 
belong to the Zadokites, and who hated the prophet because 
he censured their abuses. The gifts from the people to the 
Levites would be very meagre. They consisted in inferior 
pieces of the sacrifices and a small part, not the tenth, of the 
grain, wine, and oil harvest, nor of the wool-shearing, nor 
the first-born of the flock, nor the better portions of the 
sacrifices, which had doubtless been assigned to them by 
the ancient Pentateuchal Laws. It appears that Deutero- 
nomy is intended to react against the excessive number of 
sacrifices and against the luxurious display of the temple, 
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or even against a temple at all. The place for worship on 
Mount Ebal (Gerizim) was simply to consist of an altar of 
unhewn stone. Whether it was intended that a closed space 
or house should be near the altar is not clearly expressed ; 
only once is a “ house of God” mentioned (Deut., ch. xxiii. 
19), and this may only have been a figure of speech for 
a place of worship. 

The Ark of the Covenant, which contained the books 
of the law, was to be made of shittim wood (ch. x. 
1-3), without being covered with gold, or with a gold lid, 
as if to show that the Deuteronomical Law laid weight on 
simplicity and the avoidance of ostentation in the projected 
form of religious worship. Thus Deuteronomy, too, con- 
tains no word with reference to the splendid garments of 
the priests, on which such great stress is laid in Exodus and 
Leviticus. 

Considered from this point of view Deuteronomy ap- 
pears as a work marked by unity of purpose, wherein the 
various component parts—historical reminiscences, exhorta- 
tions, and ordinances—cohere, and dovetail into one another. 
Any attempt to tear these component parts asunder be- 
trays a want of comprehension of the true tendency of the 
book. 


H. GRAETZ. 
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PARSIC AND JEWISH LEGENDS OF THE FIRST 
MAN. 


IN a former article I pointed out the instances wherein the 
Persian legends on Yima and the primal man and woman 
Meshia and Meshiane used the Biblical account of the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis as their basis. I now proceed 
to trace the occasions on which the Persian traditions were 
drawn upon in Talmudical-Midrashic utterances. 

We must again treat the Yima and Meshia legend con- 
jointly, for, as Windischman! rightly remarked, “Gayo- 
marth with his development as Meshia and Meshiane is the 
primal man in the theosophic shape of the Zarathustric 
system ; Yima is the primal man of the old Erdanic legend, 
which, however, had to change according to the system, 
although the paradisian state is found also here.” 

I proved the accuracy of this statement in my essay on 
the subject in question? by comparing the Zend texts and 
Bundehesh with each other. The resemblance of the two 
heroes is so manifest that we may trace back their close 
relationship to a common source of cosmogonic conceptions. 
Naturally it stands to reason that the common features 
have some incongruities in proportion to the different 
shades of thought even within the boundaries of Indo- 
Germanic circles of ideas) How much more must their 
comparison with the Jewish conception produce a discre- 
pancy in the shaping and colouring of the legendury Adam. 
The Persian account corresponds nevertheless substantially 





! Mithra, ein Beitrag zur Mythengeschichte des Orients, p. 76. 
2 Zeitschrift der D. M. G., vol. xxv., p. 69 ff. 
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with that in the Talmud and Midrash, only that we must 
needs consider the strange ideas borrowed from Parsism in 
the light of a particular Jewish point of view. This 
borrowed idea had to undergo many changes in order to 
become an integral Jewish property; it had to be stripped 
of its strange garment, and to be clad in Jewish robes. 
The polytheistic or dualistic diction underlying the idea 
had to be puritied sevenfold before it was regarded worthy 
of being acclimatised, and, in the hands of the teachers of 
the Haggada, made pliable enough to be read into, or 
deduced from the holy text. 

But coming to the point, a comparison of the different 
original texts will show, more than any introduction can, 
the agreement or disagreement of the two conceptions. 


A. THE YMA ACCOUNT. 


I arrange the points to be compared in the following 
groups :— 

1. Yima’s constant epitheton ornans in the Zend texts! 
is “Khshaété,” the shining one. He is also called, par 
excellence, “ Crir6,” the beautiful, or “ Quarenanhactemd,” the 
sunny, or “ Hvaredarecd mashyaniim,” he who gazes on the 
sun more than any other man. And being radiant with 
sunbeams, he is named Yamshid.? In a similar manner the 
Haggada dwel!s on a lengthy description of Adam’s beauty, 
lustre and brightness. “'The beauty of our ancestor Jacob 
was that of the primal man.” * 

“as R, Benaah arrived at the cave of the primal man a 
heavenly voice was heard saying, ‘Even if thou beholdest 
the image of my face thou canst not see my face itself.’ 





1 Cf. Vendidad, II., 20, 23, 31,43; xix. 132; Yagna, ix.13; Yt, 5, 25, 
98; 15,15; 17, 28; 19, 31,35; 23, 3. 

2 Cf. Journal Asiat., xi. p. 154 ff. and p. 279. 

3 B. Mezia, 84a; B. Bathra, 58a, and to it the commentary of R, 
Samuel ben Meir, 4 B. Bathra, 1. c¢. 
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The comparison is taken from the sun, as in the passage 
referring to Yima. Hence we understand the other saying 
of R. Benaah’: “I have seen the two heels of Adam; 
they resemble two spheres of the sun.” 

“ Eve's beauty is said to have been in proportion to that 
of Adam as an ape’s beauty is to that of man.”? Adam was 
radiant with brightness, for “in the light which was created 
on the first day he saw from one end of the earth to the 
other*®”; and Adam is, therefore, called “the light of the 
world.” * 

2. Like Yima,’ Adam was destined to be the propagator 
of the Law. “R. Jehuda, son of Simon, said, Adam would 
have been worthy of being entrusted with the revelation of 
the Law.’* But, as with Yima,’ Adam also became unfit 
for this mission. “If thou couldst not exist with the six 
commandments I have given thee, how shouldst thou exist 
with the 613? said God.”® 

3. Like Yima, again,? Adam is said to have cultivated 
the soil. “Every region where Adam, according to God’s 
commandment, settled, was cultivated.’ God seized Adam, 
carrying him around the earth, and telling him here 
should be a plantation, here a corn-field, and thus it is 
written: ‘A land that none passed through, and where no 
man dwelt," was cultivated by Adam.” 

4. Yima, before he succumbed to sin, was destined for 
immortality. “For on account of his reign men and cattle 
were immortal, waters not drying up, trees not withering, 
eatable food inexhaustible. In Yima’s wide government 
there was no cold, no heat, no age, no death, no envy 
created by the Devas.” This golden epoch of prosperity 





1 B. Bathra, 1. c., see also Levit. Rabba, ch. 20. 2 B. Bath.,1.c. 
3 Chag., 12a. 4 Jer. Shabb., 11.,5b; Genes. Rabb., ch. 14. 

5 Vend., IL., 8. 6 Gen. Rabba, ch. 20. 

7 Vend., II., 10. 8 Gen. Rabba, 1. c. 

9 Vend., IL., 13. 1 Berach, 31a; Sota, 46d. " Jerem. ii. 6. 


12 Yagna, IX., 16, 17, 18. 
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and bountiful gifts is described also in other passages.' A 
similar picture is presented in Jewish sources. Adam’s 
pre-determined immortality is asserted in the following 
account”: “The verse, ‘Art not thou from everlasting, O 
Lord my God, mine holy one, we shall not die, is to be 
referred to Adam before eating of the fruit; had he not 
eaten it he would never have died, but, having transgressed 
thy commandment, thou didst bring death upon him.” 
“ Should any one ask, If Adam had not committed sin how 
was he to live for ever? then do you answer that Elijah, 
who did not sin, lives indeed to eternity.”* 

“Why was death pronounced upon Adam? I have 
commanded him do a little thing, and he did not consider 
it.’® “The strength that the holy one bestowed upon 
Adam would have lasted for ever; as he, however, forsook 
the purpose of the holy one, and followed the advice of the 
serpent, ‘Thou changest his countenance and sendest him 
away.’”’® 

That before Adam’s Fall Nature’s gifts had been bounti- 
fully bestowed is taught as follows: “Although the world 
was created for plenitude, this was diminished with the 
Fall of Adam.”? 

5. In regard to the Fall of Yima we are told’ “As he 
began to make use of lying speech, the untrue one, the 
Majesty fled from him visibly. And no longer seeing the 
Majesty, Yima the supreme, the shining one, with good 
assembly, ill-humoured cast himself toward the bad thinker, 
horrified he fell down on the earth.” So Adam’s fall was 
caused by falsehood, “The expression ‘Neither shall ye 
touch it’® is to be compared with the words’ ‘ Add thou 





' Ram yt, 16; Ashi yt, 29,31; Zamy. yt, 32; Gosh yt, 10, and other 
places. 
2 Exod, Rabb., beginning of ch. 38. 3 Habak. i. 12, 


4 Levit. Rabba, ch. 27. 5 Shabb., 556; Erub., 186; Ab. Zara, 8a, 
6 Gen. Rab., ch. 21, with reference to Job xiv. 20. 1 Gen. R., ch, 12. 
5 Zamy, yt, 34. ® Genes. iii. 3. 10 Prov, xxx. 6. 
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not unto his words lest he reprove thee, and thou be found 
a liar.” BR. Chiya said, Do not make the fence higher than 
the main thing (the garden), that it may not fall down and 
destroy the plantations, and thus said the Holy One, ‘In 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,’! 
but Eve recited God’s word thus, Ye shall not eat thereof, 
neither touch it.”? “Adam became an unbeliever — an 
apostate denying the principles.”* God’s Majesty left him 
by degrees,* “As Adam sinned the Majesty raised itself 
to the first heaven; with the sin of Cain to the second 
heaven,” etc.® 

That Adam’s stature, like Yima’s sublimity, was dimi- 
nished, is conveyed thus,° “What do the words Gen. 
iii, 8 refer to? To the fact that with Adam’s sin his 


_height was diminished.” In other places the height of 


Adam is also spoken of.’ This trait is, however, mis- 
sing in the Yimalegend. According to the Zend ® it be- 
longed, on the contrary, to Yima’s blessed time that® 
“there was no stature which outgrew the measure of the 
body.” In the Meshia legend this feature, however, is 
to be found, as we are told” that Ahuramazda created the 
first man in the shape of a young man of fifteen years, 
bright and tall. Arabian sources"! assure us that Adam’s 
height, at his creation, was sixty yards. 

Adam, as well as Yima, was said to have been deprived 
of his brightness. 

“In consequence of his sin Adam lost six things, viz., his 
lustre, his strength, his height, the enjoyment of the pro- 
duce of the field and the fruit of the trees and the splendour 
of his face.” ? In agreement with this statement regarding 








1 Gen. ii. 17. 2 Genes. Rabb., ch. 19. 3 Synhedrin, 386. 

4 That the majesty left Yima by degrees is shown in Zamy. yt, l.c. and 
following verses, so also in the Midrash. 

5 Genes. Rabba, ch. 19, and Num. R., ch. 13. 


6 Gen, Rabb., ch, 21. 7 Synh., 38, Chag. 12a. 8 Farg., ii. 121. 
9 Ma paés6 yé vitaretd tanus. 10 Bundehesh, iii. 10. 


" Sojtthi’s al-Gami al-sagir, § 3689. 
12 Gen, R., ch. 12, see also ch. 11; um. &., ch. 13; Yalk. Ruth, § 609. 
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the loss of the taste to enjoy food is the similar assertion 
of the Bundehesh, as we shall see later on; while, on the 
contrary, of the blessed period of Yima’s government it is 
said: “In his government food imperishable for the body, 
water inexhaustible and fruits of trees were enjoyed.” ! 

6. There is a difference of opinion as to what the lie of 
Yima consisted in. Some say in his haughtiness, Firdtsi 
says that in his self-conceit Yima refused to worship God, 
and demanded this worship for himself. 

A similar view is adduced in the Haggada. 

“R. Tanhum, son of Abba, said, it is written,” ‘A man's 
pride shall bring him low;’ this is said in regard to Adam. 
After having fallen into sin he ought to have repented, 
which he did not do. No sooner, however, was the sentence 
uttered against him, than he began to swear and bDlas- . 
pheme.”* “The trees cried out, There goes the thief, who 
cheated the intentions of God! To this is to be referred, 
‘Let not the foot of pride come against me’*—the foot of 
the first man who did exalt himself against his Creator.”® 
In another place ® we read of the self-adoration of Adam. 
“ Adam would have been worthy to escape the taste of 
death ; why, then, was he punished? In order not to adore 
himself, as God foresaw that Nebuchadnezzar and Hiram, 
King of Tyre, would declare themselves gods.” According 
to another opinion,’ the angels wished to worship Adam. 
Still another passage * states, the angels came down from 
heaven to wait on Adam, but God seized him and brought 
him under his wings. According to the Koran ® the angels, 
on the contrary, were commanded to worship Adam. 





1 Zamy. yt, 33, ef. yt, 15,16; aena, ix. 14-18,  ? Proverbs xxix. 23. 

3 Gen. Rabba, ch. 15, ef. ch. 21, and Yalk, Psalm § 727. 

4 Psalm xxxvi. 11. 5 Genes. Rabba, ch. 15. 6 Genes. R., ch. 9. 

7 Genes. R., ch.8; Yalk. Isaiah, § 261; see also Kohut, Aruch Com- 
pletum, i. 239, and iv. 82. 8 Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. i. 

® See Sure ii. v.34; xv. 30,31; xvii.62; xviii. 51; xx. 114, cf. also 
Sajithi, §§ 2082, 3689. Peculiar is the serious disputation of the fathers 
of the Church whether angels are to be considered as being created in the 
image of God. See Zitschrift d.d, M. G., vol. xxiv, 284. 
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7. Yima, in trying to save his brother Tahmurath, 
touched Agromainyus, and became in consequence lep- 
rous! And, according to Bundehesh? the bad spirit 
contaminated the reason of the first men. With this 
statement is to be compared the saying of the Rabbis,’ 
that, from touching the serpent (Satan-Samael), Eve be- 
came tainted. 

8. Yima is spoken of having been sawn asunder (by 
Cpityura),* which is alluded to also in Zend text,’ and the 
same is asserted in regard to the first man, who in the 
Midrash is described as androgynous.® 

9. Later sources record the penitence of Yima, who in 
his distress regretted his sin. Parallel with this assertion 
we find the statement in the Talmud’ that “the first 
man was very devout. Having heard of the verdict of his 
death penalty, he fasted for 130 years, and lived for the 
same number of yeurs secluded from Eve.” “Cain, on 
returning home after his penitent confession,* met Adam. 
‘What is thy penalty?’ he asked the former. ‘I re- 
pented, and am now forgiven.’ Adam hereupon covered 
his face with both hands, saying, ‘Is the power of 
repentance so great, and I should not have known it!’ 
He instantly took courage and chanted hymns.”* Accord- 
ing to another reference,’? Adam sacrificed a bull as a thank- 
offering. The Zend texts often mention the primal bull, 
together with the primal man, the genii of both being 
invoked. In my former essay in this Review I have 
already referred to the fantastic conception of the Parsees, 





' Spiegel, Hinicitung in d. Tr. Schr. der Parsen, ii. 323 ff. ? Ch. 15. 

3 Shabb., 146a ; Jebam., 103b,; Ab. Zara, 226. See Kohut, Angelology, 
etc., p. 66, note 3. 

4 Bundchesh, 77, 78. 5 Zamy. yt, 46. 

® Gen. R., ch.8; Yalk. Psalms, § 887; Yebam., 495 mentions Isaiah's 
being sawn asunder by Manasseh. 

7 Cf. Mugmii in Jowrn, Asiat., xi. 154 ff. 279; Z. d.d. M. G., iv. 423. 

8 Gen. iv. 15, 16. 9 Gen, Rabba, ch. 22. 

10 Aboda Zara, 8a; Shabb.,28b; Chullin, 60a. '! Yagna, xiii. 7; xxvi. 13. 
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who assume that Ormuzd created the great primal bull, in 
the body of which he deposited the germ seeds of all living 
creatures, and that, consequently, Gayomarth, the first 
man, came out of the bull’s right shoulder. Ahriman 
thereupon entered the body of the bull and destroyed it. 
The Jewish conception is incomparably higher, and has 
obviously a polemic tendency, as the primal bull is killed 
as a thank-offering by the primal man. 

10. The six festivals of the year called Gahanbars, re- 
minding of the creation of the world are ascribed to 
Yima.* The institution is fully described in Sadder P., 
xciv.t This has some similarity with the Talmudical 
account’ speaking of Adam having established festivals re- 
_ minding of the creation of the world and its phenomena. 

The passage reads as follows :—“ Adam, seeing that the 
day was getting shorter and shorter (in the autumn), said, 
‘Woe unto me, perhaps on account of my fault the world 
becomes dark and returns to chaos, and this seems to be the 
death penalty to which I am sentenced,’ and Adam fasted 
eight days.® As he observed, however, that the days grew 
longer (in the spring), he said unto himself, ‘ This is then a 
natural phenomenon’! He thereupon celebrated eight 
days with solemnity, and the following year he instituted 
those days as festivals, and, moreover, brought sacrifices.” 
As Yima is said to have instituted the times of the Gathas 
to offer prayers on them,’ so, too, Adam pointed out certain 
days with the purpose of offering certain prayers on 
them.” ® 

11. Yima is said’ to have been invested with the dignity 
of a Herbed (priest), or’ Mobed (high priest). And so we 
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Bund., ch. 4, 10 and 15. ? Invoked in Vispered, i. 2, 7. 
Spiegel, Hinleitung, etc., ii. 82. 

Spiegel, Introduction to the Translation of Avesta, ii. p. C., note 2. 

5 Aboda Zara, 8a. 

© So did Yima, also cf. Sadder P.1.c. Gjemshido coram Deo ingemiscente. 
7 Spiegel, Hinleitung, etc., ii, 82. 8 Aboth de R. Nathan. 

9 Spiege’, Commentary to Vend. ii. 16. 10 Firdéisi, iv. 6. 
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read of Adam also,’ “ As Adam brought his sacrifice he put 
on the vestments of a high priest.” “In the Holy Writ it is 
said, ‘God created man in his image,’ it means Adam, who 
was anointed as a high priest, and designated to serve his 
Maker.” ? 

12. Yima is held to be an inventor of many things. He 
is said to have molten iron and manufactured weapons for 
fifty years. In another fifty years he invented linen, silk, 
wool, beaver skin, etc. ; in short, he was well versed in all 
kinds of arts* And so is Adam also credited with know-. 
ing all sorts of handicraft and arts.* 

13. Finally, there is an agreement in the Persian and 
Jewish sources as to the origin of deformed beings. 
We read regarding Yima,’ “ As to the qualities of apes and 
bears it is said, As the splendour left Yem, he took unto 
him, out of fear of the demons, a she-demon, and Gemk, 
who was his sister, was given to a demon as wife. Here- 
upon apes, longtailed bears and other noxious beings have 
risen from them.” A similar origin for the demons and 
other harmful beings is given also in Talmud and Mi- 
drash.6 In perfect accord with the Zend,’ the Talmud * 
also maintains that pollution leads to the birth of demons. 


B.—THE MESHIA ACCOUNT. 


It is not only Zend texts, treating of features of Yima, 
that furnish us with corresponding matter in regard to the 
Adam legend, but also the Bundehesh, which, although of a 
more recent date, is, nevertheless, known to be a compila- 
tion of old traditions. Windischman and Spiegel have fully 





1 Num. R., ch. 4. 2? Tanchuma Pikude (beginning). 
3 Of. Zeitsch. d. d. M. G., vol. ii. 255. 
4 Genes. R., ch. 24; Yalk. Genes., § 40. 5 Bundehesh, 56, 13. 


6 Erub., 186; Genes. R., ch. 20; Yalkut Genes., § 42. Cf. Kohut, 


Angelology, etc., p. 66 ff. 
7 Fargard, xviii. 101, 102. 8 Erub., lc. 
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proved this statement. I do not wish, therefore, to pursue 
this question of the composition of the Bundehesh at any 
length. I may be only allowed to call attention to one 
remark made by Professor Max Miiller:'—* Before that 
time [the Sassanian dynasty, 226 C.E.] we may indeed infer 
that the doctrine of Zoroaster had been committed to 
writing ; for Alexander is said to have destroyed the books 
of the Zoroastrians. Hermippas, of Alexandria, is said to 
have read them ; but whether on the revival of the Persian 
religion and literature—that is to say, 500 years after 
Alexander—the works of Zoroaster were collected and 
restored from extant MSS. or from oral tradition, must 
remain uncertain, and the disturbed state of the phonetic 
system would rather lead us to suppose a long-continued 
influence of oral tradition.” If, now, the oral traditicn 
contributed a great deal—as it did—to the collection of 
Zoroastrian doctrines, and these were composed under the 
Sassanian dynasty, we certainly may assume that these 
oral traditions were added to by the continual intercourse of 
the Parsees with the Jews, as the establishment of Jewish 
schools by Rab (Abba Arekha) falls exactly in the same 
period. This circumstance seems to me to be the clue to 
the remarkable fact that Persian and Jewish ideas should 
have fallen into such undeniable agreement regarding 
legendary materials. To outline, however, the boundaries 
peculiar to the dominion of Persian or Jewish ideas, and 
to show clearly which is the giver and which the recipient, 
is a very difficult task, and can hardly be satisfactorily 
answered. For the present it will suffice to notice the bare 
existence of the resemblances. Our main Persian source in 
this regard is the fifteenth chapter of the Bundehesh. 
Before commencing a research into its utterances, we 
must tarry for a moment or two at the outset with some 
remarks concerning the etymology of the name of the first 


man. 
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The name of Gaydmerethan, the primal man — as 
well as of his offspring, the first pair, Meshia and 
Meshiane— means mortal life, mortal being. While the 
genius of other Indo-germanic languages starts in naming 
the man from a higher conception, from man’s mental 
abilities,’ the Parsees take man’s frailty into con- 
sideration, calling him mortal. So do the Hebrews, by 
deriving Adam from Adama—earth.* Based upon this 
etymology, the Haggada* beautifully remarks: “God 
constructed man from all parts of the earth, in order - 
that no particle of earth should say, ‘Thou dost not 
belong to me; the dust of thy body has not {been taken 
from me; and, therefore, I will not receive thee into my 
lap.’” 

Starting from the same idea, the Talmud ° says :—* The 
lower parts of the body were taken from Babylon [the low 
land], the head [intelligence] from Palestine [the high 
land], and the other limbs from other lands,” 

Similar to this is the Arabic conception :*°—“ As God 
was about to create man of clay, he commanded, first 
Gabriel, then Michael, then Israphil, to bring handfuls of 
earth of seven colours, But, implored by the earth, the 
archangels came back with empty hands. Only after the 
Angel of Death had been sent out, and returned with earth 
of seven colours, man was created. The several races of men 
were contained in that seven-coloured earth. The white 





1 Cf. Windischman, Fortschritte der Sprachkunde, p.23, See however 
Justi Zendlexicon, p. 230. 

? So in Sanscrit man is derived from man, “to think”; and thus manu, 
manuja, manusha (=Latin mens ; German mensch) means “ thinker.” The 
Greek dvOpwmec, “man’s picture”; the Latin homo, i.c. “ caller,” “ endowed 
with speech,” is based upon this nobler quality of man. 

3 Some think of D8 “red,” see Gesenius, Thes., p. 25, and Josephus, 
Antig., I. i. 2. Regarding other fantastic Arabic etymologies, see my 
remark in the Z. d. D. M. G., XXV. 83. 

4 Tanch. Pikude ; simpler Synh. 38a; also Yalk, Psalms § 888; Aboth 
de R. Nathan, Ch. i. 5 Synh. 386, 

6 So teaches Dshelaileddin Rimi in Mesnewi. 

Q2 
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earth is still to be recognised in the white race, the black 
in the negroes, the half-black in the Nubians and Barabras 
[Berbers], the yellow in the Mongols, the green in the 
olive-coloured Indians, the brown in the Arabians, the red 
in the different tribes of the savages.” 

The Parsic idea sets out, however, with an entirely 
different doctrine, teaching that the first man was created 
from the o7répywa of Gayomerethan, created immediately by 
Ahura-mazda. And, as mentioned, it means mortal life, not 
only for the individual reason that Gayomerethan lived 
but thirty years,! but on the general principle of the short- 
ness of human life. 

From what primal element, however, Gayomarth himself, 
whose offspring were the first men, was made is to our 
regret, not mentioned in the texts. From an obscure 
passage of the Bundehesh? we may infer that Gayomarth 
rose from the Khei, which means either saliva’ or perspira- 
tion* Haug says,’ according to tradition it means a 
fabulous water. It would be worth examining closer into 
the matter, in order to determine whether the theory of 
the Gnostics that man was created from water is traceable. 
The Valentines and Ophites, for instance, accepted with 
regard to Gen. i. 2, the water, on account of its changeable 
nature, as the primal element, the Ayle. The Parsic cos- 
mogony might be based—at least in its later development 
—on the same notion. 

In the same manner is explained the passage of Genesis 
i. 2, “ And the spirit of God was brooding upon the face of 
the earth,” as meaning the soul of the primal man.® In 
Palestine, where Parsic influence could find but scanty 
entrance, this statement was contradicted. There they 





' Bundehesh, III. 11, 2. 2 Bund., IIL, 10, 1, 14. 
3 In New Persian, = (Ch’yu). 

4 (<*> (Ch’wu) cf. Windischman, Mithra, p. 75. 

5 Pehlevi Sprache, p.42. 

6 Tanchuma Tazria; cf. Genes. Valk. § 4, 
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said, “He who says water was the primal substance 
of the world is mistaken.” The Midrash Genesis Rabba, 
reflecting Palestinian ideas, does not know, therefore, of 
the explanation quoted, but illustrates? Genesis i. 2 by 
saying, “that is, the spirit of the King Messiah.” That 
man was created from water must have been a very 
popular imagination, as even amulets refer to it.’ Finally 
we must bear in mind that to the genius of water, Apam 
napao, an enlivening, refreshing, and creating power was 
attributed. 

Having thus shown the agreements and discrepancies 
between Parsic and Jewish conception concerning man’s 
creation, I return to the particulars enumerated in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Bundehesh.® The following are 
the characteristic traits in the parallelism that we may 
draw between the Parsic Meshia legend and the Jewish 
legend of Adam. 

1. Bundehesh: “ After a lapse of forty years Meshia and 
Meshiane grew.from the earth from the purified seed of 
Gayomarth, in the shape of a Reiva plant, one-stemmed, 
of an age of fifteen years, on Mithragdn of the month of 
Mithra, in a way that their hands were slung around the 
ears, one was fastened on the other, they were of the same 
shape and appearance.” 

The principal idea, although bearing the stamp of Eranic 
imagination is, mutatis mutandis, to be found also in the 
Haggada, that teaches that the first man grew, as it were 
as a plant from the earth. This, “as it were,’ makes, 
however, a world of difference, for in the Indo-germanic 





1 Jer. Chag. II. See however, Griitz, Gnosticismus, p. 30. 2 Ch. IT. 

3 There was for instance in Lord Byron’s Persian Amuilct the following 
quotation: “He who has made man of foam.” See Hammer, Purgstall 
die Geisteslehre der Moslimen, p. 37. 

$ Windischman, Zoroastrische Studien, i. p. 177 ff. 

5 I follow the second revision of Windischman’s translation (Zvroast. 
Studien, p. 213 ff.). 

6 According to the Italic legend the primal man grew out of trees, cf, 
Virgil, Aen. viii. 131; Juv., Sat. vi. 11. 
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imagination the outgrowth is to be taken literally, while 
the Semitic conception ennobles the idea and turns it to 
moral purpose. The simile is as follows: “ At the creation 
of man, Grace, Truth, Justice, and Peace raised a dispute. 
Grace said, ‘May God create him, as he will perform 
works of charity.’ ‘Do not create him,’ replied Truth, 
‘for he will commit deeds of falsehood.’ ‘Shape him,’ 
cried Justice, ‘for he will follow the inclination of 
Right. ‘Do not form him,’ shouted Peace, ‘for his pro- 
pensities carry him toward hatred and strife.’ Hereupon 
God seized Truth and threw her to earth in order that she 
might grow from it, as it is written,’ ‘Truth springeth 
out of the earth.’”? 

The moral tendency is obvious. Man should raise 
himself despite his lowly birth, and strive heavenward by 
means of truth. The Parsic notion is grossly realistic. 
But that the Reiva plant should grow on the Mithra day 
has, perhaps, the ethical tendency of furthering truth, the 
representative of which is Mithra. And as to the oneness 
of the stem on which both Meshia and Meshiane grew in 
perfect unity, whereby the androgynous nature of the 
first men is symbolized, the Adam legend knows of this 
feature also.’ 

2. Bundehesh: “As hereupon both grew from the shape 
of a plant into the shape of men, such a spiritual splendour 
came into them which is the soul, and thus the tree grew 
that it bore fruits, ten kinds of men.” 

The meaning of this obscure passage is, in my opinion, 
that the primal men, imagined as plants, contained the 
germs and the principal conditions for the development of 
coming generations, so that the first man bore already in 
himself the nature, character and inclination of his posterity. 





! Psalm Ixxxy. 11. 

® Genes. R., ch. 8; Yalk. Psalms, § 834, and other places. 

® Of. Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. I. Berach.,6la; Erub.,10b; Synhed.,386; 
cf.also Genes. R.,ch. 8,and Yalk. Psalms, § 834, with the additional remark 
that the primal men had to be sawn asunder. See above, p. 237, note 6. 
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The idea that the primal substance of the first men 
was the type of future generations has been often pointed 
out.’ 

3. Bundehesh: “ Ahura said to Meshia and Meshiane, ‘ Ye 
are men ; origins of worlds ye are.” This means, perhaps, Ye 
are citizens of two worlds. This is at least the Jewish inter- 
pretation of 73.2 “In men are accomplished two creations 
showing the double nature of both heaven and earth, having 
the two-fold inclination to good and evil. Man should be 
created in the image of a heavenly being, but he must also 
contain earthy elements. Were I to create him after the 
model of heavenly beings he would never die, and if after the 
earthly ones, he would die without living (spiritually), so I 
create him after both. Let him be created for both, for this 
world and the world hereafter.” 

4. Bundehesh: “Ye are by me created perfect and pure, 
so perform ye also in a perfect manner the deeds prescribed. 
Think good thoughts, speak good words, do good works, 
and do not sacrifice to the Devas.” 

To this sublime idea is to be found plenty of Haggadic 
support. I have already quoted* “Adam is the light of 
the world.” “In this light he gazed from one end of the 
world to the other.”® “Adam was the last and yet the 
first of creation.” “With Adam everything was created 
in a perfect manner, only his fall produced imperfec- 
tion.”’ “‘And God saw it was good’®: this means 
Adam.’”*® “*‘Who is as the wise man?” This refers to 
Adam. “For he is wiser than all men”” is again said of 
Adam,” as his wisdom excelled even that of the angels." 

As in the Bundehesh so also in the Haggadah"™ the duty 





1 Chag.,12b; Synh., 38b; Seder Olam R., ch. 30; Tanchuma Tissa, § 12; 
Pessiktha R., ch. 28; Genes. R., ch. 8, 21, 24; Yalk. Psalms, § 887; Yalk. 
Chron., § 1072. ? Genes. ii. 7. 3 Genes. R., ch. 14. 

* See note 10, and Num. R., ch. 4. 5 Chag., 12b. 

6 Gen. R., ch. 8; Tanch, Tazria. 7 Genes, R., ch. 12; Exod. R., ch. 
30. 8 Gen. i. 10. 9 Genes. R., ch. 9, 10 Eccles. viii. 1. 

1 | Kings v. 11. 12 Num. R.,ch, 19. 13 Ibidem. 

14 Chag.,12b; B. Bathra, 75a; Genes, R., ch. 24. 
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of performing God’s commandments is brought in close 
connection with the wisdom of the first man. 

“* And the Lord took the man,’ means Adam appre- 
hended his calling. Here the verb take is used with the 
meaning of ‘take with you words and return unto the 
Lord’? The words, ‘ And put him into the garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep it,’ * means Adam was the object of 
the divine care in order that he should keep and cultivate 
God’s word ; to ‘ keep and to dress the garden’ cannot be 
thus understood, that he had to cultivate the garden, to till 
the ground, to dig, or to plough, as everything grew there 
by itself, consequently the work to be done was of a 
spiritual nature. ” * 

5. Bundehesh : “ Both of them thought the same, they 
enjoyed each other’s presence, that means to be man.” The 
mutual completion of each other, and the consciousness of 
it, made them to fully understand their being. 

And thus the Rabbis teach also: “ He who has no wife 
is no (perfect) man”;° “He who lives without a wife 
lives without joy, happiness and blessing.” ® 

6. Jewish legends’ agree with the Bundehesh in effecting 
this union on the first day after the creation. 

7. Bundehesh: “And this was their first talk. Ahura 
has created water, earth, plants, animals, stars, moon, and 
sun, and all good things manifested by purity, everything 
altogether.” 

According to the Midrash* Adam also gave names to all 
ceatures, and recognised God’s wisdom and grace. Here we 
may add the evidence of another Haggada*’: “When the 
angels first saw Adam they wanted to worship him, in the 
belief that he had created them. Adam, however, rebuked 
them, saying, ‘Not before me should you bend the knees, 
but before him who made the creations, before the Holy 





1 Gen. ii. 15, 2 Hosea xiv. 3. 3 Gen. l.c. 

4 Genes. R., ch. 16. 5 Yebam, 63a; Yalk., Genes., § 23. 5 Ibidem. 
7 Genes. R., ch. 22. Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. i. ; ef. Synh., 380, 

® Genes. R., ch. 19. 9 Tanchuma Pikude. 
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One. And he chanted the hymn, ‘O how great is thy 
goodness, which thou hast laid up for them that fear 
thee.’”!~ 

8. Bundehesh: “Hereupon the adversary crossed their 
minds and contaminated? their thoughts, and then they 
falsely asserted that Ahriman had created water, earth, 
plants, animals, and all other things.” 

The possibility of Ahriman’s bad influence was brought 
about by the fact that the first pair delayed the expression 
of their gratitude to their Creator.’ 

The Midrash‘ finds also fault with Adam that he did 
not chant hymns immediately after his creation,’ and thus 
the verse is applied to him,‘ He hath violently taken away 
his hedge,’* that is, Adam’s safety was withheld on 
account of his ingratitude.’ 

Analogous with the expression of the Bundehesh, that 
Ahriman contaminated the thoughts of the first men* 
is also the statement of the Talinud,’ that Satan, whose 
emblem, like that of Ahriman, is the serpent,” touching 
Eve contaminated her. 

Bundehesh: “Their souls are in hell until resurrec- 
tion. The sin of the first men is not atoned for until the 
resurrection arrives, but at that time the bones of 
Gayomarth will arise first, then that of Meshia and 
Meshiane, and at last that of the other men.” Also 
it is said: “The light which is with the syn makes 
manifest half way Gayomarth, and half way the other 
men.” 

This goes to show that though the first men became 





1 Psalm xxxi. 20. 
2 “ Ahokinit ” according to the reading of Spiegel. 
* See Windischman, Zor. Stud., 218. 4 Exod. R., ch. 23. 


5 In Ab. Zara, 8a, Adam is also said to have chanted hymns only after 
being terrified by natural phenomena. 

6 Lament. ii. 6. 7 Echa Rabbathi to this verse. 

8 The same, with some variation in Bundehesh, 11, 12. 

9 See Note 3, p.237, 1 Aji Dahdha. ™ See Bund., ch. 31, p. 72, 11. 
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wicked? through their sins, they will be nevertheless 
amongst the first to be restored. 

The same is also said in the Midrash ?: ‘ As for me,I shall 
behold thy face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied when I 
awake with thy likeness’* is thus paraphrased: “Only 
when fe shall arise, who is formed in thy image, the 
Messiah,‘ shall I, Adam, behold thy face.” 

In accordance with the Parsic conception that I illus- 
trated in another place,’ Adam will be one of the fifteen 
chosen ones to co-operate in the resurrection. In like 
manner Adam is brought in close connection with Messiah, 
who is imagined to be the final link in the chain of human 
development.’ It is also quite usual to combine the 
first man with the last Redeemer, saying from Gayomaratha 
until Caoshyan’s (from creation until resurrection). 

9. Bundehesh: “Hereupon they went for thirty days 
without food, and dressed themselves in black clothes.” 

The thirty days of fasting as a sign of mourning corre- 
spond with the thirty mourning prayers * prescribed for 
the pious ones,’ and this is indicated also by dressing in 
black." Adam also is said to have fasted for many 
years," and put on for the sake of mourning, a girdle 
made of leaves of the fig tree.’ 

10. Bundehesh ; “The Devas rushed on them and deprived 
them of food, so that of hundred portions there remained 
only one particle.” 





' Darend. Should }{877 Isaiah Ixvi. 24, Dan. xii. 2, be explained by this 
Persian word ? 

2 Genes. R., ch. 21. 3 Psalm xvii. 15. 

‘It has been already mentioned that Gen. i. 2, was interpreted as 
referring to the Spirit of Messiah. 5 Zeitschr. d. D.M.G. xxi., 574 ff. 

® Cf. Gen. Rabba., 12, 13, 24. 

7 Yagna, xxvi. 33; Yt, 13, 145, and other places. 

§ Farg., xii. 3, 4. ® Dahmananm. 

0 Black dresses (zev@iuny toOjra) as sign of mourning, already men- 
tioned by Diodorus, xi. 57. 

1 According to Ab. Zara, 8a, only eight days, the regular mourning 
time. 13 Erub., 186.; Yalk., Genes. § 42. 
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If Meshia and Meshiane already manifested their apostasy 
by abandoning their original food, the fruits of the tree, 
and by indulging in animal food, viz. milk, then their 
wickedness became all the greater, as they expressed their 
joy in it, saying, “I feel a greater delight now by enjoying 
it.” But no sooner did they say so than the Devas deprived 
them of their taste for palatable food.? In like manner 
Adam, who was also forbidden animal food,’ is recorded to 
have lost, in consequence of his sin, the sense of tasting 
seasoned and savoury food. ; 

“Hadst thou not committed sin thou couldst have 
gathered the herbs from Eden, to enjoy in them all the 
aromas of the earth, but now thou hast fallen into sin thou 
must eat of the herbs of the field.” * 

“When Adam heard of his punishment, ‘ And thou shalt 
eat the herb of the field,’® his eyes were moist with tears, 
saying, ‘Is there for me and my ass one food—shall I eat 
with my ass together of one crib?”® 

11. Bundehesh: “ Hereupon, after the lapse of a thousand 
days and a thousand nights, they got a fat, white ram ; they 
killed it, and brought down, according to the advice of the 
heavenly Yazatas, fire from the trees Kunner and Samsir 
which contained fire.” 

This legend, bringing down fire from heaven, reminds us 
of Prometheus, and, by the advice of angels, preparing 
their meals by this fire. This legend is also to be found in 
the Talmud.’ “Adam sat in Eden, and angels roasted 
meat and cooled wine for him.” 





1 Cf. p. 70, 13. f 

? Contrary to Rama-qictra (the genius of air), who makes food fragrant 
(Spiegel, Aresta, Introd. [II., p. xxxiv.), the Devas spoil food. It is for 
that reason that Yima’s government when Devas were powerless, is 
praised, and in that food was inexhaustible. 3 Synh., 59b. 

4 Genes. R., ch. 20. 5 Gen. iii. 19, 

6 Pessavh., 118a ; Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. I. (end). An evident re- 
semblance with the Persian legend is supplied by the Tibet-Mongolic 
narration. Cf. Rosenmiiller, Das alte und neue Morgenland, I., 13. 

7 Synh., 59d, 
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“The indulgence in wine caused Adam’s fall.”! Ac- 
cording to another opinion,’ the cause was to be sought 
in the envy which the serpent felt seeing Adam waited on 
by angels. Envy was also the cause of the fall of Meshia 
and Meshiane,* while in Yima’s golden era there was no 
envy to be experienced. 

12. The Haggada‘* agrees, too, with the Bundehesh 
in stating that the first pair separated for a long period 
from one another. 

13. Bundehesh: “Hereupon there were generated by them 
seven pairs, male and female, all brothers and sisters, man 
and wife.” The same tradition is also to be met with in 
the Midrash,’ where it is pointed out that all the children 
of the first men were born as twins, so that with Adam 
they were altogether seven. “'Two came down to the earth, 
and they became seven. Cain with his twin, Abel with 
his two twins.” A Persian influence is in this feature 
noticeable, since, in order to make up the number seven, 
Abel is born with two twins. 

The Bundehesh closes the account of this significant 
fifteenth chapter with the enumeration of the twenty-five 
kinds of misshapen creatures born of the seed of Gayo- 
marth. A similar legend occurs in regard to Adam, as I 
have already shown.® 

ALEXANDER KOHUT. 





1 Genes. R., ch. 15. 
2 Synh., lc.; Aboth de R. Nath., 1.c. 3 Bund., ch. 15, 
ynh., 


4 Erub., 18b.; Gen. Rabba, ch. 20; Yalk. Genes., §§ 33, 40 ; Genes. iv. 1, 
5 Genes. Rabba, ch. 22; Yalk. Genes., § 35. 
6 See the foot notes 6 and 7, p. 239. 
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RECENT CRITICISM UPON MOSES AND THE 
PENTATEUCHAL NARRATIVES OF THE DE- 


CALOGUE:' 
I. 


THE negative portion of the Pentateuchal criticism of the 
last half century has established the fact that Moses bore 
little, if any, share in the compilation of the five books which 
commonly bear his name. It was inevitable that such an 
absolute reversal of the traditional view should also carry 
with it a corresponding change of attitude with regard to 
the entire teaching and religious position of the ancient 
Hebrew lawgiver. The correctness of this last appellation 
may itself seem doubtful, when some criticism demurs to 
finding any relic whatever of Mosaic legislation in the 
Pentateuchal codes. It becomes of interest to trace, if we 
can, the lineaments of that Moses, whom criticism would 
substitute for the Moses of tradition. 

The measure of difference between Ewald and Wellhausen 
shows us clearly how the conception of the Mosaic religion 
tends to contract in dignity and range as the various 
elements of the Pentateuch are removed further and further 
from the Mosaic age. With the book of Deuteronomy the 
product of the seventh century, and the priestly legislation 
the outcome of the sixth and fifth, the legislative (as 
distinct from the judicial) activity of Moses becomes 
narrowed to a minimum. And although there are left 
over the two “ prophetical” narrators who (together with 
fragments of early legislation embodied mainly in the Deca- 
logue and the Book of the Covenant) tell us something of 





1 The first part of this paper was read at a meeting of the Taylerian 
Society at Oxford on November 20th, 1890. 
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the life and work of Moses, relentless criticism has proved 
that their narratives were written many centuries after his 
death. In brief, the religion of Moses has become purely 
a matter of inference ; we can no longer assume the Mosaic 
authorship of any statements or injunctions that are put 
into his mouth. 

What are the materials for the inference? They are, in 
the first place, the prophetical writings of the eighth 
century ; in the second, those portions of the Hexateuch 
and the books of Judges, Samuel and Kings, which are 
anterior to the Prophets. It is often a matter of delicacy 
and difficulty to separate off these earlier sections of the 
Hexateuch and the Historical Books from those which may 
be contemporaneous with, orsubsequent to, the Prophets of 
the eighth century. That the earlier documents have 
passed through frequent recensions and revisions is un- 
doubted; it is the extent of these editorial operations 
which alone remains uncertain. But one fact is clear: the 
oldest portions express the crudest religion. Or, to put the 
same fact less one-sidedly, from portions which no critic 
would deny to be among the oldest, an immature phase of 
religious thought and practice is to be elicited in marked 
contrast to the religion of the prophets. 

The question therefore is: What is the relation of the 
higher and lower religions to each other, and of both to the 
religion of Moses ? 

Before passing in review the answers of three celebrated 
theologians, it is perhaps advisable to recall to mind in 
merest outline the nature of the difference between the 
religion of the prophets and that contrasted religion which 
can be pieced together from the earliest documents of the 
Hexateuch and the Historical Books. 

There are three salient features in the religious doctrine 
of the prophets. 

1. Their religion is practically monotheistic. Without 
entering into the vexed question of the first appearance of 
theoretic monotheism in the religious history of Israel, it is 
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not denied, even by those who emphasize the view “ that the 
absolute non-existence of ‘the other gods’ is not expressly 
taught before” the seventh century, that the doctrine of 
the earlier prophets constitutes a “monotheism de facto.” ! 
The heathen gods have not only no power or authority 
within Israel, but they have no power or authority beyond 
its borders. To Amos, Yahveh is the creator of the world 
and its omnipotent ruler. He punishes Moab as well as 
Israel. He brought up the Philistines from Caphtor and the 
Syrians from Kir, as well as the Israelites from Egypt. 
To Isaiah the Assyrian monarch is but the rod of Yahveh’s - 
anger ; the idols are things of nought. 

2. The prophetic religion is an ethical monotheism. 
Yahveh’s action is based upon ethical motives, and his 
character contains no trace of an unethical residuum. He 
is utterly removed from the category of nature-gods. Israel] 
is his chosen people, but for that very reason must suffer 
defeat and even exile because of its sins. The partial 
favour and the irrational wrath of a nature-god have 
given way to the conception of an ideal personality, whose 
action is governed by the qualities of righteousness and 
mercy, combined into a unity that is self-consistent and 
unalterable. 

3. This unique God is to be served, according to the 
unwavering doctrine of the prophets, on the negative side 
by a complete renunciation of all idolatrous and super- 
stitious practices ; upon the positive side by the practice of 
social morality. Outward forms are idle; sacrifices were 
never specifically ordered by God. His will is made 
known by his priests and by his prophets, and this higher 
knowledge is acquired either traditionally or by the direct 
revelation of Yahveh. It is not to be gained by any 
magical rites. No material representation of Yahveh is to 
be tolerated. 

The passages by which these headings of the pro- 





1 Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 317,:319. 
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phetical religion can be substantiated are neither few nor 
doubtful. There can be no hesitation in asserting that the 
eighth century prophets taught a religion of this kind. 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah have individual differences, 
some of which are by no means wanting in significance 
and value, but in its main outlines the teaching of one 
represents the teaching of all. 

To these three features of the prophetic religion, passages 
taken from the oldest sections of the Historical Books offer 
significant contrast. 

Though Yahveh may have been the only God whom 
David thought it right to worship, he did not conceive the 
range of that God’s influence as extending beyond Pales- 


tine. To be driven from abiding in the inheritance of 


Yahveh is tantamount to the enforced worship of 
“other gods” (1 Sam. xxvi. 19). Jephthah in a famous 
passage (Judges xi. 24) closely assimilates Yahveh with 
Chemosh. If Stade and Wellhausen interpret rightly, an 
ancient chronicler relates how the power of a heathen deity 


in his own land was once experienced by an Israelite army 
to its great discomfiture (2 Kings iii. 27). While to the 
prophets the character of God is purely moral, there 
are considerable traces of the nature-god in the prepro- 
phetic period ; God’s wrath bursts forth upon mysterious or 
immaterial provocations, and he takes part in a purely 
natural (7.e., non-ethical) manner in the struggles of Israel 
with its enemies (1 Sam. vi. 19; 2 Sam. vi. 7; xxiv. 1; 
Judges v. 11; vii. 20; 1 Sam. xviii. 17; xxv. 28; ef. 
Numbers xxi. 14). While the God of the prophets is 
served solely by the practice of morality and the absten- 
tion from idolatrous and heathen rites, in the preprophetic 
narratives of Judges, Samuel and Kings, the very leaders 
of the people seem to act upon a strangely different prin- 
ciple. To them sacrifice, sometimes even human sacrifice, 
may appease God’s wrath. He is worshipped without 
hesitation under the symbol of a bull, perhaps even, though 
that is doubtful, in human shape. The pious David does 
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not object to Teraphim, household divinities of uncertain 
origin. Yahveh’s will was made known by the super- 
stitious method of casting a lot, and he himself was closely 
identified with a mysterious ark which, when carried into 
battle, was thought to indicate the divine presence among 
the army of Israel. 

If the religion of the tenth and ninth centuries included 
elements such as these, must we not assume a still lower 
conception of Yahveh and his religion in the Mosaic age ? 
The aid of Canaanite corruption—the traditional explana- 
tion of the contrast that has just been pointed out—_ 
must not be used too far. We cannot assume offhand 
that the religion of Moses and Joshua was in all essential 
points identical with the religion of the prophets, and that 
the intervening ages defiled this purer and spiritual 
teaching with Canaanite pollutions of polytheism and 
superstition. If the leaders in Israel upon the first 
settlement in Palestine—to say nothing of the people 
at large—had really “served the Lord,” according to the 
statement of the redactor of Judges, in anything like the 
prophetic sense, the religion of David would scarcely 
have presented so marked a contrast to the religion of 
Isaiah. We should at least expect that the line of pro- 
phets to whom Amos alludes would be confirmed by history 
and reach back to the earliest times. But underneath the 
later recensions of the historical books, we can clearly trace 
a spiritual development in the annals of prophecy. There 
is no authentic evidence of any prophet before Samuel. 
And in the oldest story about Samuel he is depicted more 
as a soothsayer than as a prophet; Saul consults him upon 
the loss of his asses, and is prepared to reward him for his 
services with the fourth part of a shekel of silver. In this 
narrative Samuel does not by any means identify himself 
with the prophets, and when they first appear upon the 
scene, we can hardly imagine that a troop of semi-Bac- 
chantic enthusiasts are the spiritual progenitors of Amos 
and Hosea (1 Samuel x. 5-13; xviii. 10; xix. 29-24). Gad 
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and Nathan were clearly men of a different stamp, and 
both of them are represented as reproving David during the 
full power of his monarchy in the true spirit of the eighth 
century prophets. But their close connection with the court, 
which is occasionally indicated, makes us doubt whether the 
independent fearlessness and moral grandeur of their speech 
can actually have reached so high a level. (Compare 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 11, where Gad is called David’s seer; 1 Kings i. 11-27, 
Nathan and Bathsheba.) Even Elijah is a man of a less 
spiritual type than Isaiah; and Elisha, in more than one 
instance, falls back to the earliest stage of prophetic 
development (2 Kings iii. 15; xiii. 14-19). 

In direct antithesis to the theory of corruption stands the 
view that the ethical monotheism of the prophets is almost 
wholly their own creation. In that case the religious 
teaching of Moses, though possibly of great historical im- 
portance and an advance upon the religion of his contem- 
poraries, would nevertheless have not risen to, but rather 
have fallen below, the level of that preprophetic religion 
which is to be picked out of the Historical Books. There 
will have been a gradual development from the Mosaic to 
the prophetic era, and Moses will have stood upon the 
ladder’s lowest rung, Amos upon its highest. Yet the tex- 
ture, so to speak, of the prophetic rung would be materially 
different from all that were below it. 

But the objections to this hypothesis are neither few nor 
slight. 

The eighth century prophets never put forward what 
they have to say as a hitherto unheard of novelty. They 
appear to assume that what they preach is the legitimate 
religion of Israel, while the popular religion is an 
aberration and a falling away. The beginnings of nation 
and religion are alike assigned to the exodus from 
Egypt. Amos seems to speak of a series of pro- 
phetic teachers in the oldest times: “I brought 
you up,” he makes God say, “from the land of Egypt, 
and led you forty years through the wilderness to 
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possess the land of the Amorite. And I raised up of 
your sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
Nazirites. Is it not even thus, O ye children of Israel ? 
But ye gave the Nazirites wine to drink, and commanded 
the prophets, saying, Prophesy not.” “I am Yahveh, thy 
AGod”—so runs the divine message in Hosea—“from the 
land of Egypt, and thou knowest no God but me.” And 
elsewhere, Hosea refers to Moses directly, “By a prophet 
Yahveh brought Israel out of Egypt, and by a prophet he 
was redeemed ” (Amos ii. 10-12; Hosea xiii. {4; xii. 14). 
Isaiah alludes to the good old times when righteousness 
was wont to lodge in Jerusalem, and its counsellors were 
men of justice (i. 21, 26). Again, Hosea speaks of the 
priests as having forgotten God’s law, and of the people 
as having broken his covenant (Hosea iv. 6; viii. 1, 12, 
on which latter passage, see Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
ii. 1, page 469, for a good emendation of the text, and 
Kuenen, Hexateuch, section 10, n. 4, E. T., pagej178). Amos 
prophesies the punishment of Judah, “because they have 
despised Yahveh’s law, and have not kept his command- 
ments.” Jeremiah is in accordance with Hosea in his view 
of Israel’s past history. The wilderness days, after the 
Exodus, are remembered by God with affectionate regret. 
“ Israel was holiness unto the Lord” (Jer. ii. 2, 3). 

It is true that it is possible to discount the value of 
this evidence. The prophetic idealisation of the past 
may be connected with the fact that the prosperity of the 
earlier kingdom could in their eyes have been only due to 
the greater purity of the national faith. Kuenen has 
brought forward this point of view very clearly in a 
notable passage in his Religion of Israel, where he has also 
shown how, in an age when the idea of development was 
unknown, “the new ideas were immediately regarded as 
old ones revived” (Religion of Israel, vol. i., p. 370). Thus 
while the fact that the prophets of the eighth century 





1 Compare Dillmann’s Commentary upon these passages. 
R 2 
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regard themselves not as originators, but as links in @ 
chain extending back to the early days of Israel’s settle- 
ment in Canaan—as the exponents, not of a new creed, 
buat of the old and “orthodox” religion of Israel—must be 
allowed to carry with it a certain weight and significance, 
it is not strong enough to withstand a greater mass of 
evidence, substantiating the contrary hypothesis. 

We are still confronted with the fact that the 
further back we go, the less spiritual and the less 
ethical the religion of Israel becomes. Shall we then 
affirm that up to the prophetical period its spiritual and 
ethical elements were not superior to those of the neigh- 
bouring heathen creeds? But it is not merely the sudden 
appearance and splendour of the prophets which upon this 
hypothesis becomes difficult uf adequate solution. We find 
it hard to realise how the religion of the national God was 
preserved at all. If, when the Israelites entered Canaan, 
the Yahveh whom they worshipped was not superior to the 
gods of the Canaanites, one would have imagined that 
Yahveh would either have disappeared altogether, or that 
the monotheistic impulse would have entirely broken 
down. For the Canaanites were superior to the Israelites 
in external civilisation. The former were agriculturists and 
(wellers in cities; the new comers were nomads and shep- 
herds. We know that the Israelites adopted a good many 
of the Canaanite rites; we know also that there went on 
a considerable process of assimilation between the two 
kindred races. Why did not the greater absorb the less ? 
Why did not Yahveh succumb to Baal ? 

Such, in rude outline, are the difficulties which the 
critical theologians have had to face, and, if possible, to 
explain. What we may call the external and the internal 
evidence do not completely tally with each other. Is there, 
then, any theory in regard to the beginnings of the 
national faith, in other words, to the teaching of Moses, 
which will account at once for the maintenance of the 
Yahvistic religion in Canaan and for the origin of the 
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prophets on the one hand, for the phenomena of the “ pre- 
prophetic religion” upon the other? Let us consider some 
solutions of the problem that have been suggested in the 
last twenty years by three of the greatest Old Testament 
critics now living—Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Stade. And 
although Professor Kuenen has largely modified his views 
of the early religious history of Israel since he published 
the Keligion of Israel, it will be convenient to place the 
position then taken up by him in the forefront of our 
survey. 

He begins with the Israelites in Goshen. They were 
then polytheists ; that is to say, though they worshipped 
a common god, known as El Shaddai, and to a few of them 
as Yahveh, it was not regarded as an offence to this inter- 
tribal deity to adore other gods besides himself. Moses’ 
nature was religious, and he “ received a deep impression of 
the power and majesty of El Shaddai, that pure and awe- 
inspiring god.” He feels convinced that if this god would 
help his people in the struggle with the Egyptians, the 
victory cannot be doubtful. When the event justified his 
assurance, his faith becomes doubly strong. As leader of 
the people, he proclaims El] Shaddai under the compara- 
tively unknown name of Yahveh; he chooses him for the 
sole object of his worship, assured that “the mighty 
tutelary God will tolerate no other gods beside himself,” 
and he elevates his choice into a law for all Israel. 

This El Shaddai, whom Moses revealed as Yahveh, 
was originally akin to certain heathen deities, more especi- 
ally to Milkam of the Ammonites and to Milk of the 
Phoenicians. He was “the severe God of light, the bearer 
of the consuming fire of the sun.” This connection with 
natural phenomena was also accepted by Moses. “To him 
light and fire had not yet become symbols; Yahveh’s 
very essence seemed to him to manifest itself in them.” 
Yahveh, nevertheless, was not merely a severe deity of 
light and fire; he was also a God who required a moral 
service from his worshippers. 
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“The great merit of Moses lies in the fact that he con- 
nected the religious idea with the moral life. Yahveh 
comes before his people with moral demands and command- 
ments. . . . Yahveh is distinguished from the rest of 
the gods in this, that he will be served, not merely by 
sacrifices and feasts, but also, nay, in the first place, by the 
observance of the moral commandments which form the 
chief contents of the ten words.” (Vol. I., 282-292.) 

The deduction is inevitable: Yahveh, be his physical 
essence what it may, is essentially a moral God. In 1870 
Kuenen accepted the Mosaic origin of the Ten Words in their 
original form, reckoning, with the modern Jews, the opening 
exordium as the first word, and omitting, as a later inter- 
polation, the whole reference to image worship in the 
second. At the same time, he regarded it as not improbable 
that the ark of Yahveh was a kind of Mosaic substitute for 
an image, and that images of Yahveh did not fully har- 
monise with Moses’ conception of Yahveh’s nature and 
character (p. 289). 

If the Decalogue be Mosaic, and if the religion of Moses 
had already reached an ethical level, how are we to account 
for the religious phenomena of the books of Judges and 
Samuel, the religious conceptions of a Jephthah or a 
David ? 

In the Religion of Israel this is effected by the simple 
and probable explanation that Moses could only impart his 
higher conception of Yahveh’s nature and of his relation to 
Israel to a few chosen spirits ; the popular religion remained 
in essentials the same as before. But under Canaanite in- 
fluence, and after the borrowing of many an idolatrus idea 
and rite, this higher knowledge seems apparently to vanish 
altogether, or, at least, to be practically dormant. There 
existed, indeed, a vigorous Yahvistic party, who were also 
enthusiasts for the nomadic life. They objected to amalga- 
mation with the Canaanites, but at least as much on political 
as on religious grounds. “Spiritual or universalistic notions 
we cannot ascribe to them ” (pp. 312-319, vol. i.). Such are 
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the Nazirites at the close of the period of the Judges. 
Here the difficulty begins. One does not clearly understand 
why, if these men had no spiritual notions, they should 
have been zealous for the worship of Yahveh.' If Yahveh 
was not already at least semi-moralised in character, it 
is hard to believe that any amount of conflict between 
his votaries and those of Baal would have infused 
spiritual ideas into the conception of him. Nor would 
the troublous times of the ninth century have produced 
them, when, according to our historian, the better minds of 
the people began to find an explanation of the national 
adversity in the transgression of the Mosaic command, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before my face.” And 
Kuenen himself is quite aware of the difficulty of evolving 
the moral from the non-moral. “From the very beginning,” 
he says, “ Yahveh’s character was conceived and represented 
differently from that of the nature-God.” In other words, 
though Yahveh “was originally akin to Molech and Astarte,” 
“spiritual notions” were from the very beginning con- 
nected with his character and worship (p. 368). 

Is there not here a lack of intelligible sequence in the 
order of events? The point of difference “between Yahveh 
and the austere nature-gods lay in his moral character,” and 
the perception or creation of this difference is regarded as 
the distinctive work of Moses. But the monolatry and 
moral elements of the Mosaic religion are not specified 
as the true cause of the opposition to the Canaanites. 
Even those who “like their forefathers wished to remain 
polytheists could also set themselves against the adoption 
of the foreign and Canaanite elements” (vol. i., p. 312). 
And the impression left after reading Kuenen’s account of 
the origin of “the purer conception of Yahveh’s being” in 





1 Yet what a semi-barbaric religion that seems to have been, when 
Samuel, its highest representative at the time, could hew Agag, the 
Amalekite king, in pieces before the face of Yahveh! But the com- 
plexity of the human mind may possibly account sufficiently for this 
difficulty. 
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the ninth century, of the issue of the conflict between 
Yahveh and the Tyrian Baal, and of the effect of national 
adversity upon the religious feelings of the higher minds, 
is that the teaching of the prophets was in no true sense a 
revival, but wholly a new creation (p. 371). There does 
not seem to be either room or necessity for the prior work 
of Moses; no room for it, because the period from Deborah 
to Samuel shows no traces of the existence of a religion 
in which there was a close and clear connection between 
the religious idea and the moral life; and no necessity 
for it, because the conflict with Baal and the subsequent 
calamities in the Syrian wars were sufficient motives to lay 
the foundation for the ethical monotheism of the prophets. 

In the Hibbert Lectures (1882) a narrower estimate of 
Moses and his work is clearly implied, although, in the 
sketch of the origin of prophetic Yahvism, Moses is not 
mentioned.’ But the difficulty of accounting in one con- 
tinuous and consistent narrative for the lower elements of 
the pre-prophetic religion and the sudden purity and 
excellence of the prophetic teaching is again apparent in a 
curious diversity of language between the second and third 
lecture. In the second lecture Kuenen essays to prove, 
from the judicial and pedagogic functions of the priest- 
hood and from the trustworthy evidence of Hosea, that 
Yahveh, even before the prophets of the eighth cen- 
tury, was not identical in nature with the gods of the 
“nations around.” Hosea assumes that the acknowledged 
business of the priest, as the interpreter of Yahveh, “is to 
be the bearer and appointed upholder of right.” Although 
the contemporary priests lamentably “ failed to fulfil so fair 


a task,” yet— 





' In 1876 Kuenen could still “with his whole heart” adopt “the 
assertion that Mosaism, i.c., the demand that Israel should worship 
a moral God, and him alone, carried in itself from the very first the germs 
of monotheism, so that (ethical) monotheism was at once its réXo¢ and its 
motive power.” (“Yahveh and the other gods.” Theological Review, 
July, 1876.) 
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The ideal of his calling, which Hosea holds up to him in reproof, 
still remains; and with it remains the ethical character of Yahveh 
to which it bears witness. I am not speaking, as yet, of the Yahveh 
whose word the prophets proclaimed, but of the God of Israel whom 
the people acknowledged and served. For it was to him that those 
priests belonged who were consulted by the masses, and who directed 
their sacrifices and feasts. Hosea unites them, and we must not 
separate them. Now this is enough to. show that, however great the 
outward resemblance may have been between this Yahveh of the 
people and the gods who were worshipped at his side or by Israel’s 
neighbours, yet he was not one of them. Unless the prophet com- 
pletely lost sight of the reality when he uttered his denunciation, 
Yahveh is distinguished from the others, and towers above them as 
the God in whose name justice was administered, and of whom it 
could be said that he was not known where the laws of honour and of 
good faith were violated. We must, therefore, enrich our conception 
of the poyular Israclitish belief by this trait.' All the rest remains, 
but we must add this one point to it—the ethical character of Yahveh. 
And to this one trait belongs the future (p. 90). 

Thus in this passage an ethical character is asserted even 
for the pre-prophetic Yahveh. But in the third lecture 
this ethical conception of Yahveh’s being is claimed as the 
creation of the canonical (e., eighth century) prophets. 
A sketch is given (page 114) of the popular view of the 
relation of Israel to Yahveh, which one might imagine, from 
the evidence of the Moabite stone, would accurately 
describe King Mesa’s view of the relation of Chemosh 
to Moab. This view, however, 

is changed as soon as Yahveh has acquired, as he has in the minds 
of the canonical prophets, an ethical character. I use this expression 
designedly. Moral attributes are ascribed to him by the people also 

But these attributes were only some amongst mary. They 
were not regarded as dominating all else. . 

As Professor Kuenen in this second passage refers also 
to the earlier one, it is clear that he is alluding to the 
contrast, admitted upon all sides, between the grosser 
popular conception of the deity with that of the prophets. 
Yet whereas Yahveh’s ethical character is here regarded 





1 The italics are mine. 
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as the creation of the eighth century, in the former passage 
such a conception is admitted to have been the possession 
of the higher minds in the pre-prophetic age. 

The decisive originality of the prophetic teaching is 
strongly maintained, if only by implication, in the new 
edition of the Onderzoek. For the dates of the oldest 
Pentateuchal narratives are tested by the prophets, and 
where any passage shows agreement with the prophetical 
religion, it is supposed to bear the influence of their school, 
that is, to be at least not earlier than the eighth century. 
Thus, with respect to the ten words, now no longer 
Mosaic as in the Religion of Israel, he writes (Hexateuch 


E. T., page 244) :— 


If we are to regard the writer who summarised Yahveh’s commands 
in the Decalogue as an original and creative author, we must place 
him in the eighth century ; but if we are to suppose that he merely 
resumed what the prophets of Yahveh had already uttered, we must 
make him a contemporary of Manasseh. His ethical conception of the 
service of Yahveh finds its closest analogue in Micah vi.-vii. 6, which 
is in all probability a product of this latter period.! 


Yahveh as the God of right, so taught and proven by 
the judicial functions of the priesthood, would appear to 
be the ethical residuum which we may ascribe to the 
national God of the pre-prophetic period. Thus Professor 
Kuenen’s position approaches Wellhausen’s, with which we 
have now to deal; we cannot, however, clearly tell how 
far he would relegate these “ ethical attributes” of Yahveh 
to the specitic teaching of Moses, and still combine with 
them the doctrine of monolatry. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that a fresh statement of his views upon the Mosaic 
period may see the light before long. 

At this stage let us once more call to mind the two main 
elements in the Prophetic teaching. The first is that 
Yahveh tolerates no other God beside him; the second is 





' For a criticism of this method, as applied to the ten words, see 
Wicksteed, in the Christian Reformer for 1887, p. 307, seq. 
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that he is a moral God, and demands a moral service. Is 
there any causal connection between these two principles ? 
Or is the one capable of existing without the other? Is it 
likely that men would have come to believe that within his 
own land no other God must be worshipped, unless they 
believed also that this jealous deity was different in cha- 
racter from the other foreign deities, to whom even an in- 
ferior position must not be assigned? Or again, is it not 
because the God is conceived as different in character, 
that he is thought to claim an exclusive adoration? The 
problem is complicated by the introduction of evidence 
from other nations. If it can be proved that monolatry 
prevailed in other nations besides Israel, nations of whom 
we are unaware that they showed any tendency towards 
the formation of an “ ethical monotheism,” this phenomenon 
would show that such a monolatry by no means necessarily 
implies as its concomitant an exceptionally ethical concep- 
tion of deity ; or again, that it may represent a mere tribal 
custom and not a principle consciously adopted and of 
set purpose maintained. That these deductions are appli- 
cable to the earlier monolatry of Israel appears to be the 
view of Wellhausen, and his theories are all the more 
worthy of the utmost attention, because Kuenen has 
pointed to Wellhausen’s Abriss der Geschichte Israels und 
Judas, as an excellent illustration of the way in which it 
is possible to give a connected and consistent account, 
without the help of any deus ex machina, of the growth of 
that ethical monotheism which differentiates the developed 
religion of Israel from the religion of any other nation in 
the world.! : 

The insufficiency of Wellhausen’s explanation, to my own 
thinking, may be partly due to its compression. The 
Prolegomena does not deal directly with the origin and 
growth of the ethico-monotheistic idea, although there are 





1 Theol. Tijd., 1885, in the essay De critick van den Hewateuch en de 
Geschiedenis van Israel’s Godsdienst, pp. 491-530, 
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numerous important hints and suggestions upon the subject 
(cf.the chapters, “The narrative of the Hexateuch,” and “The 
Oral and the Written Torah.”) The Adriss, unparalleled as it 
is in brilliancy, incisiveness and dramatic power, is almost 
bound to leave here and there an unsatisfactory impression 
upon the mind of a reader who has not already worked 
out for himself very similar results, when it is remembered 
that in 102 pages is compressed a sketch of Israel’s outward 
and inward history from the beginning till the days of 
Ezra. 

Moses, according to Wellhausen, was the author of Israel's 
political and religious unity; Yahveh was originally a 
family or tribal God, either of the family to which Moses 
belonged or of the tribe of Joseph.| Because Moses acted 
in the name of Yahveh, and attributed his own successful 
actions and the help rendered to Israel by nature or by 
accident as due to Yahveh’s intervention, the united tribes 
adopted the God of Moses for their common deity. Yahveh 
became the God of Israel, Israel the people of Yahveh. But 
we are not told that the exclusive worship of Yahveh was 
the principle and turning point of the Mosaic religion. 
“Moses gave no new idea of God to his people” (History 
of Israel, p. 440). Indeed the monolatry which became 
characteristic of Israel was characteristic also of Israel’s 
own belongings. For “Moab, Ammon and Edom, Israel’s 
nearest kinsfolk and neighbours, were monotheists in pre- 
cisely the same sense in which Israel itself was” (History 
of Israel, p. 440). What then, we ask, was the specific element 
in the religion of Moses? It consisted in this, that Moses was 
“the originator of the Torah in Israel.” Moses exercised 





1 History of Israel, p. 433,n.1. This note is not reprinted in the German 
edition of the Abriss, but though that edition frequently modifies the text 
of the Encyc. Brit., reprinted in the History of Israel, it does not follow 
that any passage of the English omitted in the German contains views no 
longer maintained by the author, ¢.g., the excursus on the Decalogue is 
omitted in the German edition, but is quoted by Wellhausen himself in 
the Nachtrege to the new edition of the Composition des Hexateuches, etc. 


(1889). 
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judicial functions, and he connected these with the sanctuary 
and with Yahveh, who thus became not merely the God 
of Israel, bit also the God of law and of justice (History 
of Israel, p. 474; and Abriss, p. 10). This office of Moses 
was continued by the priests, who were spiritually his heirs. 
Their authority rested in the last resort upon Yahveh, who 
was the author of the generally approved sense of right, 
and upon the spontaneous recognition of it among the 
people (History of Israel, pp. 436; Abriss, pp. 11, 12; ef. 
Prolegomena, p. 396). Justice and law were fundamental 
elements in the new religion. But we must not, as it 
would seem, assess this moral side of the religion at too 
high a rate, nor regard it, such as it was, as the ex- 
clusive possession of Israel. For, on the one hand 
(History of Israe/, p. 439), “the entire series of religious 
personalities throughout the period of the Judges and the 
Kings—from Deborah, who praised Jael’s treacherous act of 
murder, to David, who treated his prisoners of war with 
the utmost cruelty—make it very difficult to believe that 
the religion of Israel was from the outset one of a specifi- 
cally moral character. The true spirit of the old religion 
may be gathered much more truly from Judges v., than 
from Exodus xx.” (i.e., from the Song of Deborah than from 
the Decalogue). On the. other hand, “ The religious starting 
point of the history of Israel was remarkable, not for its 
novelty, but for its normal character. In all ancient peoples 
there exists a relation between God and the affairs of the 
nation, and religion is employed as a motive for law and 
customary morality (Recht und Sitte); in none, however, 
did the relation exist, or was the motive employed, in such 
purity and power as in Israel.’””? 

Apparently, therefore, it is far more accurate to re- 
cognise in this application of religion as a motive for morals 
and for law, the characteristic feature of the Mosaic religion 





' I fancy that this sentence has been wrongly translated in the //istory 
of Isracl, p. 437. As it stands in the Abviss, p. 13, it is more accurately 
rendered as above, 
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than in the principle, “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before my face.” 

Now, what influences were there to develop the religion 
of Amos, and of the author of Exodus xx., out of the religion 
of Deborah and of David? It can hardly have been due to 
the religious influence of the Canaanites; that induced the 
apostasy to Baal, through which the two deities, at first co- 
ordinated and worshipped together, were afterwards 
identified, a syncretism arising between Baal and Yahveh 
(History of Israel, p. 447; Abriss, p. 18). And yet we are 
told that “had the Israelites remained in the wilderness 
and in barbarism, the historical development they sub- 
sequently reached would hardly have been possible ; their 
career would have been like that of Amalek, or at best, 
like those of Edom, Moab and Ammon.” The Philistine 
oppression led, it is true, “in the first instance to a wide- 
spread exaltation of religious feeling.” The spirit of this 
enthusiasm passed over upon Israel as a whole; but “the 
new kindled zeal had for its object, not the abolition of 
Baal worship, but resistance to the enemies of Israel. 
Religion and patriotism were then identical” (History of 
Israel, p. 449; Abriss, p. 20). Accordingly the contents of 
religious belief in the pre-prophetic period are scarcely 
superior to what we might imagine them to be in Moab 
during the reign of Mesa; they are certainly inferior to 
the religious belief implied in many an old Babylonian 
hymn.' 

Nor is any indication given that any exceptional spirits, 
even before Elijah, had raised themselves above the level of 
the popular faith. The God of that faith was believed, it 
is true, to render retribution upon families and nations. 
He was a God who punished and rewarded. But so also was 
Chemosh. The relation between Israel and Yahveh was a 
natural one: it did not rest upon the conditions of an 





! The amazing section Gott, Welt wnd Leben im Alten Israel, should be 
read in the revised German edition of the Abriss. 
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agreement, offered by Yahveh and accepted by Israel. The 
essence of the Godhead lay in his capacity to save. “Help 
in earthly matters was expected from Yahveh, not salva- 
tion in a Christian sense. The main point was that he 
should give rain and victory.” It is precisely the antithesis 
of the prophetical God, of whom one can say, “ Yahveh had 
unaccountable humours; he both made his face to shine and 
showed his anger, one knew not why. He created alike good 
and ill, he punished sin and incited to sin—Satan had robbed 
him as yet of no portion of his being” (Abriss, pp. 44-46). 
The student who is familiar with the oldest sections of the 
historical books will have no difficulty in substantiating 
these general dicta of Wellhausen’s with illustrative quota- 
tions. But the question is whether they represent the 
highest level to which the religion had reached in every 
mind before the coming of Elijah. And we have to ask 
our brilliant critic, Was there nothing more than this in 
the religion of Moses? Was it this religion, and nothing 
more and higher, which enabled the Jews to absorb, and not 
to be absorbed by, the more elaborate Canaanite civilisa- 
tion? And if this religion be in truth all, is not the 
teaching of Elijah and Amos a very remarkable jump 
upwards ? 

The estimate of Elijah is slightly lower in the Abdriss 
than in the article in the Encyclopedia: but it is still sig- 
nificant enough. In both, Elijah’s religion will not tolerate 
the service of any other god besides Yahveh: “to him there 
did not exist a variety of powers of equal justification and 
equally worthy of worship, but everywhere one principle 
of Holiness and one principle of Might only, which revealed 
itself not like Baal in the life of nature, but like Yahveh in 
the moral demands of the spirit” (in den sittlichen For- 
derungen des Geistes. Abriss, p. 33). Nothing can be better 
and more eloquent than the sketch of the religion of Amos 
and his successors, both in the Encyclopedia article and in the 
Abriss (they are not quite the same), but the main part of 
them consists in pointing out the startling contrast between 
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that religion and the popular faith. And this popular faith, 
according to Wellhausen, if I understand him rightly, ex- 
hausted the whole of Israel’s spiritual possessions. There was 
not, and there had never been, any higher phase of religion 
outside it or beyond it. Elijah and Micaiah the son of Inlah, 
had been solitary exceptions,’ who were neither imitated nor 
understood. “Amios was the founder and the purest 
expression of a new phase of prophecy” (History of 
Israel, p. 472; Abriss, p. 49). But in Wellhausen’s sketch 
he is more than this. He is practically the founder of a 
new phase of religion, the antithesis in many respects of 
that religious phase which had preceded it. Is Baudissin 
so very wrong in urging that the historic development of 
ethical monotheism has not even yet been satisfactorily 
explained? I must confess that I am unable to agree with 
Kuenen’s view that in Wellhausen’s Aériss the thread of the 
historic development is never broken off. To my mind, 
between the pre-prophetic religion of Israel, as he conceives 
it, and the religious teaching of Amos there yawns a chasm, 
which all the charm and brilliancy of his narrative has not 
been able to bridge over or even permanently to conceal. 
One of the latest, and, in many respects, one of the 
most interesting of Israel's historians, Bernhard Stade,¢ 
though in critical and exegetical questions a close follower 
of Wellhausen, occupies, in his estimate of Moses, a peculiar 
and noteworthy position. No theologian of eminence 
goes further than Stade in his rejection of traditional 
views, or emphasises with more urgent insistance the 
measure of the difference between the pre-prophetic reli- 
gion and the religion of the prophets. Thus, when Amos 
affirmed that the essential demand which Yahveh makes 





1 History of Israel, p. 461; Abriss, pp. 32-34. Is it an explanation of 
their appearance to say that “ occasionally there arose among the Nebiim 
a man in whom the spirit, which was cultivated within their circles, may 
be said to have risen to the explosive pitch”? For why should a non- 
moral spirit have exploded in ethical teaching? And we had not been 
told that there was any ethical element in these companies of religious 
enthusiasts. 
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upon his worshippers is a moral life, he laid down a 
principle “as yet unheard of in Israel” (Geschichte, I, 
p. 573). It*is true that, even to the pre-prophetic Israel, 
Yahveh, as the god of the State, is the protector of “law 
and order,” and the avenger of outraged custom. But in 
this conception there is nothing peculiar to Israel, for, as 
Prof. R. Smith points out, “law and custom are in every 
nation a part of religion, and have a sacred character.” That 
wherein “the fundamental superiority of the Hebrew reli- 
gion,” according to Prof. R. Smith, consists, namely, “in 
the more absolute and self-consistent righteousness of the 
Divine Judges” would not apply to Stade’s picture of the 
pre-prophetic Yahveh. He was not dissimilar in character 
from the heathen gods as described by Prof. R. Smith; we 
have merely to change the plural to the singular, and the 
quotation would sum up Stade’s estimate of the earlier 
Yahveh. Yahveh is “the guardian of law, but something 
else at the same time ; he is not wholly intent on righteous- 
ness, and righteousness is not the only path to his favour, 
which sometimes depends upon accidental partialities, or 
may be conciliated by acts of worship that have nothing 
to do with morality ” (Prophets of Israel, p.72). But Stade 
is almost as emphatic as any theologian of the traditional 
school, in accentuating the importance of Moses and 
his work. That work consisted in establishing the prin- 
ciple, that only Yahveh was Lord in Israel, and that only 
Yahveh must be wershipped by the Israelite. Stade’s 
estimate of Moses must be taken in connection with his 
theory of Israel’s pre-Mosaic religious condition. His con- 
tention is that Yahveh-worship, as introduced by Moses 
superseded not a polytheism of the usual Semitic type, but a 
far lower stage of religion, the cult of spirits and ances- 
tors. Why Israel never entered the polytheistic stage can 
only be explained upon the assumption that when the 
adoration of Yahveh was adopted by Israel, Yahveh’s 
character was conceived as essentially different from that 
of the polytheistic gods of Semitic heathenism. But this 
VOL. III. 8 
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difference was not ethical; it did not belong to the moral 
sphere at all; it consisted in the mere abstract principle 
that Yahveh is the sole God of Israel; and, consequently, 
that his worship wholly excludes the worship of other 
gods. This principle is the creation of Moses. For if 
it had not existed and been realised from the beginning, 
the polytheistic influences of Canaan would have brought 
about any other consequence rather than this. And since 
this principle is in violent contradiction to all that we find 
in other Semitic as well as in non-Semitic races, we can 
only assign it to the initiation of the Founder of Israel’s 
religion himself.’ 

It was in the principle of monolatry that the supe- 
riority of Israel’s religion lay over the religion of the 
Canaanites, not in the higher morality of its national God. 
And as Stade maintains that the Mosaic monolatry was 
unique even among the Semites, he could clearly not 
subscribe to the dictum of Wellhausen, that Moab, 
Ammon and Edom, were “monotheists in precisely the 
same sense in which Israel itself was.” The paragraph 
about Moab in the frequently modified reprint of the 
first 160 pages of Vol. I. illustrates his zeal to maintain 
for Israel alone the principle of monolatry.? It was 
originally stated that the Moabites had advanced to a kind 
of monotheism, and that they stood to their god Chemosh 
in the same relation as the old Israelite to Yahveh. The 
combined deity Ishtar Chemosh mentioned on Mesa’s stone 
was regarded as only a modification of Chemosh himself. 
“The conjecture seems close at hand that Chemosh was re- 
garded as an androgynous divinity.” The Moabite deity, 
Baal of Peor, mentioned in Numbers xxv. 3, was identified 
with Chemosh, who must have been worshipped at Shittim 





1 Geschichte, Vol. I., p. 439. 

2 I owe the knowledge of this modified reprint of pp. 1-160,which though 
not indicated in any way by the author, amounts to a second edition of 
those particular sheets, to Kamphausen’s review in the Studien und 
Kritiken for 1889. (The reprint has since been carried on to p. 304.) 
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under the name of Lord of Peor. For “all the accounts 
of the Old Testament agree that the Moabites worshipped 
one god only, namely, Chemosh.” In the revised reprint 
this last sentence is omitted ; the suggestion that the Lord 
of Peor was another god, different from Chemosh, is con- 
sidered equally probable with their identification, and Ishtar 
Chemosh is explained to be the Astarte of Chemosh—an 
independent female divinity. “Thus Chemosh had by his 
side a female associate in the person of Astarte—a conception 
which runs directly counter to the fundamental principle 
of Israel’s religion”! (Geschichte, pp. 113-114). Thus we 
see that the uniqueness of Israel’s national religion is 
strongly maintained. But the character of Israel’s one God 
is hardly different from the character of Chemosh. If he 
will tolerate no other deity but himself, one is inclined to 
ask what right has such a deity, as described by Stade, to 
so exalted a claim? One wonders how such a principle 
can have occurred to Moses, if the character of his God did 
not merit or suggest it. It is hard to see why the possession 
of this abstract principle should have been sufficient to 
enable the Israelites to resist the polytheistic influences 
with which they were surrounded in Canaan. Is there not 
cogency in Kamphausen’s argument that the superiority of 
the Yahvistic religion must have consisted in the peculiar 
nature of Yahveh, and not in a mere dogmatic assertion 
of Semitic exclusiveness? We are driven back to the belief 
that there must be some causal connection between the 
jealous exclusiveness of Yahveh and his moral character. 
And once more, with a growing conviction of their sub- 
stantial accuracy, we recall the words of Kuenen in the 
Religion of Israel: “The great merit of Moses lies in the 
fact that he connected the religious idea with the moral 


life.” 


1 Cp., for this whole subject, Baethgen’s Beitrage zur semitischen 
Religions-geschichte, and the reviews of his book by Kuenen in the Theol. 
Tijdschrift, 1888, and by Néldeke in the Zeitschrift der Deutsch-morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, XLII. 
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The eighth century prophets, no less than the traditions 
of the Pentateuch, alike regard the age of the Exodus as 
the beginning of Israel’s religion and of its national life. 
Apart from any direct evidence, the very course of Israel’s 
history, as it passes out of legend into authentic record, 
argues for peculiar, if not unique, qualities in the character 
of its religion from the very first settlements in Canaan. 
For had not Israel’s God already then been superior to 
Baal, no amount of antagonism between them could have 
evolved the Yahveh of the prophets. But if at the entry 
into Canaan this superiority existed, we may legitimately 
trust legend and tradition so far as to assign its origin to 
the age of Moses and to the person of the Founder. 
Since “the apostasy to Baal,” even according to Wellhausen 
(History of Israel, p. 447; Abriss, p. 18), “on the part of the 
first generation which had quitted the wilderness and 
adopted a settled agricultural life, is attested alike by his- 
torical and prophetical tradition,” a partial corruption of the 
Mosaic teaching becomes not only possible, but certain. To 
the age of young enthusiasm, uniting the newly emancipated 
tribes together, there succeeded, we have every reason to 
believe, an age of borrowing and adaptation, attended with 
a temporary phase of religious and political disintegration. 
The attainments of the Mosaic era were not wholly forgotten 
or utterly destroyed, but they suffered some measure of 
eclipse and distortion before they began, towards the close 
of the Judges, to advance slowly to wider issues and a 
purer form. We are, indeed, scarcely entitled with Kittel,- 
in his valuable and suggestive chapter on Moses and his 
religion (Geschichte der Hebrder, I., § 24), to attempt a 
picture of the Mosaic age and of the Founder’s work upon 
the basis of the Pentateuch. For of the Book of the 
Covenant, even in a shortened form, the Mosaic origin is 
exceedingly improbable, while of the Decalogue it is, at 
least, exceedingly uncertain. But Kittel’s argument (p. 220) 
against allowing the evidence of the pre-prophetic religion 
to throw the spiritual and moral elements in the religion of 
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Moses overboard altogether, is worthy of serious attention. 
“T cannot,” he says, 


accept the accuracy of that prevalent modern point of view in 
which the entire pre-prophetic period, thrown into one and regarded as 
a single whole, is contrasted with the period of the prophets. While 
it must unhesitatingly be acknowledged that Israel, in the ages of the 
Judges and of the earliest monarchy, adopted many elements of the 
Canaanite nature-religion, neither must the fact be ignored that those 
ages, when contrasted with the Mosaic era, show many symptoms of 
decline. If the popular faith and the institutions of the post-Mosaic 
age are made the standard of measurement for the so-called pre- 
prophetic period, and the Mosaic age itself is then represented on the 
same lines, ite peculiar exaltation, and the origina] force and enthusiasm, 
undoubtedly present in it asin all great creative eras, are unjustifiably 
forgotten. 


Is there any cogent necessity to except the Israelite 
religion, even in its earlier stages, from the law, so 
frequently exemplified in other religions, both of the East 
and of the West, that periods of imperfect absorption and 
partial decay follow upon epochs of creation and reform ? 
Stade protests energetically against applying to the Old 
Testament religion a canon of Schleiermacher’s that the 
peculiar essence (Wesen) of a religion is expressed most 
purely at its source. That, he says, is a false generalization 
from the single example of Christianity. No one, indeed, 
would now-a-days wish to assert that the religion of Moses 
equalled the religion of Amos in moral consistency and 
spiritual depth. But what our rough analysis of the latest 
criticism seems to prove is that every element in the 
religion of the eighth century prophets has its true root 
and origin in the creative teaching of the Founder. 

The course of Israel’s religious history between Moses 
and Amos would show, could we possess the whole of it, 
both advance and retrogression. If we confine our view to 
the person of Moses, the retrogression predominated, if we 
regard his age, the advance. Assuming, with Professor R. 
Smith (Prophets of Israel, p. 69), that there was always a 
remnant who silently, though imperfectly, carried forward 
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and handed down the true Mosaic tradition, we are con- 
fronted with the sayings and doings of Deborah, Jephthah, 
Samuel, Saul, David, and Jeroboam, when we assign to 
that tradition too spiritual and comprehensive an interpre- 
tation. But if, on the other hand, we limit the teaching of 
Moses to the bare principle, “No God but Yahveh,” or to 
the pleading, “Yahveh is powerful to save and bless ; there- 
fore worship him alone,” we can neither account sufficiently 
for the immense results of the Mosaic era nor for the 
evidence of the prophets. Between the two doctrines the 
truth must lie. 

Kamphausen has, perhaps, summed up the position in 
which we must rest most accurately when he says “ that 
history itself demands the postulate that Moses became the 
founder of Judaism by a permanent breach with the old 
nature-religions of heathenism, but that the proof of this 
postulate will never be capable of more than a partial 
realisation.” 


II. 


In the notes which are here appended to the foregoing 
paper, it is not proposed to discuss the arguments for and 
against the Mosaic authorship of the ten words. My 
purpose is merely to give a critical analysis of the 
Pentateuchal narratives, which constitute the framework 
of the Decalogue. The light which such an analysis may 
throw upon the complicated problem of its date will only 
be incidentally alluded to. . 

The familiar, traditional story of the Decalogue dates from 
Deuteronomy. The conception both in chapters i.-iv., and 
in v.-x. is one and the same.' Upon the basis of ten words 





1 The following pages are based upon, and to some extent assume a 
knowledge of, the following authorities :—Dillmann’s Commentary upon 
Exodus (1880); Kuenen’s Hexateuch (E. T., 1886) and essay in 7heolo- 
gisch Tijdschrift, 1881, Israel bij den Sinai; Jiilicher’s Essay in Jahrbiicher 
fiir Protestantische Theologie, 1882, “De Quellen von Exodus vii. 8—xxiv. 
11”; Wellhausen’s Composition des Hexateuchs, and Nachtrige in the re- 
print of 1889 ; Kittel’s Geschichte der Hebréer. (Part I., 1888.) 
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(our present Decalogue) God made a covenant with Israel 
at Horeb. Those ten Divine words and no more were 
heard by the whole people. They were written down by 
God upon two tables of stone, which were afterwards broken 
by Moses. They were then re-written by God upon fresh 
tables, hewn this time not by God but by Moses, and 
deposited in an ark made for the special purpose of re- 
ceiving them. We have to notice that: 

(1.) The words were ten in number: N27 Frwy, iv. 13, 
x. 4 

(2.) These ten words are the words contained in Exodus 
xx. 2-17, and it is these words which are written 
upon the tables, v. 19. 

(3.) These ten words constitute the covenant made at 
Horeb, iv. 13, v. 2, ix. 9, 11, 15, man AM. 

(4.) The two tables containing these words are deposited 
in an ark, which is often called the Ark of the 
Covenant of Yahveh, x. 5, 8. 

Not one of the four propositions so clearly enunciated 
and even emphasised in Deuteronomy, can be plainly 
elicited from the older narrative in Exodus.’ It can be 
argued that the second is implied ; it is, at any rate, not 
detinitely stated. 

Possibly, however, too much stress must not be laid upon 
this difference between Deuteronomy and the “ prophetic” 
narrators. For so far as can be gathered from the 
incomplete condition in which we have it, the Priestly 
chronicle (P) contained a less definite statement about 
the Decalogue than Deuteronomy (D). As P wrote 
later even than the author of Deut. i-iv., we may 
assume, if we please, that he was able to take for granted 
much which D (whether D' or D*) is anxious to emphasise. 
Whether the text of the Decalogue was included by P is 
uncertain. In our present Book of Exodus we have, till 





1T have not forgotten Exodus xxxiv. 28, but must defer its considera- 
tion. 
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chap. xxv., only fragments of P’s Sinaitic narrative, viz., 
xix. 1-2a; xxiv. 15-18a. When Moses, after seven days’ 
pause, has gone up “into the midst of the cloud,” God 
reveals to him the construction of the Tabernacle, etc. In 
xxv. 16, he says: “And thou shalt put into the Ark the 
testimony, M7y, that I shall give thee.” What is this n1y? 
As xxxi. 18 and xxxiv. 29 seem to be fragments from P 
(and the “tables” are here called M7ym M5), it is generally 
supposed that the mty of xxv. 16, 21 is nothing more nor 
less than the Decalogue graven upon the two tables. (Of 
renewed tables P does not speak; at any rate xxxiv. 29 
joins on to xxxi. 18a.) Although the authorities (Kuenen 
and Wellhausen no less than Dillmann and Kittel) are 
nearly all agreed that the Mt» deposited in the Ark (xl. 20) 
is identical with D’s myasn And or MAMAN AN, upon 
which the ten words of Exodus xx. 2-17 were graven, it 
must be confessed that, if it were not for D, we should not 
be able to make these deductions with any security. When 
God says, in xxv. 16: “Thou shalt put into the ark the 
Testimony which I shall give thee,’ nobody reading the 
words for the first time could possibly grasp that this 
Testimony was a collection of ten words already pro- 
claimed to the people at large. Why is the Decalogue 
called merely M7yY in xxv. 16, 21 and xl. 20, and so much 
more definitely MIyM AMD in xxxi. 18, xxxiv. 29a, and 
xxxli. 15? It would seem probable that (Kuenen, Hezateuch, 
section 6, n.13; and section 16, n. 12) we must assign 
xxxiv. 29-35, not to P’, but to “one of the younger Dias- 
keuaste ”; and that the designation N7yM AN in xxxi. 18 
and xxxii. 15, and possibly xxxiv. 29 also, is due not to 
P? but to R, who in this manner assimilates P’s language 
and story with the language and story of JE. But if this 
be so, it seems to me still more hazardous to assume that 
the My of xxv. 16, 21 and xl. 20 is meant to be the Deca- 
logue. There would appear to have been a difference of 
tradition as to what the Ark really contained. According 
to D there were inside it two stone tables, upon which the 
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words of Exodus xx. 2-17 were graven; according to P it 
was the receptacle of an My, the nature and contents of 
which he leayes wholly undefined.' Something depends upon 
the date of Deut. iv. and v., ix. and x.; if these chapters 
are all exilic, the interval of time between their composition 
and that of P? need not be so very great. In that case 
the views of the Deuteronomic chapters relative to the 
Decalogue may not have become so universally accepted 
and so generally known as to make my supposition that 
the my of Exodus xxv. and xl. is not identical with the 
man n> of great unlikelihood. If, however, Deut. v. 
and x., and even Deut. iv., are pre-exilic, the identification 
becomes much more probable, but even then by no means 
absolutely assured. 

This comparison of P with D has taught us little. We 
have now to retrace our steps, and examine the narratives 
of J and E. 

The Decalogue of Exodus xx. is now undoubtedly a 
portion of E. Whether it was a portion of E from the 
beginning of E’s existence is unfortunately another 
question. Into the details of the narratives we need not 
here enter, and thus, e.g., the difficult partition of chap. xix. 
between E and J and JE may be passed over. We have 
to fix our attention upon the following points. 

In the portions of the narrative which either in their 
present or in a shorter form belong to E, must be in- 
cluded :— 

(a.) The Decalogue. 

(b.) The Book of the Covenant (xx. 23—xxiii.). 

(c.) The Making of the Covenant (xxiv. 3-8).? 

(d.) The Giving of the Tables (xxiv. 12; compare xxxi. 18). 

Now, two things are noticeable at first sight :— 





1 I am relieved to find that Néldeke (Untersuchungen zur Kritik des 4.7., 
on p. 51, n. 1) adopts a similar view. 

2 Of course this does not imply that either the Book of the Covenant or 
the Decalogue were written by E, but merely that he incorporated them 
in his narrative. 
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(1.) If the Decalogue, as in our present Exodus text, is 
sharply separated off from the Book of the Covenant, 
then the Covenant in xxiv. 3-8 is made upon the basis of 
that Book, and not, as in Deuteronomy, upon the basis of 
the Decalogue. “All the words which the Lord has said,” 
in verse 36, can only refer to the words and the judgments 
of Yahveh, which Moses had told the people in 3a. If 
xx. 18-21 are in their proper place, there was no need to 
tell them the Decalogue, as they had already heard it for 
themselves. How Kittel can think 3a and 7 sufficient to 
contradict this inference is more than I can imagine. 
Dillmann recognises the limitation of meaning in 3 
and 7 clearly enough, but adds, all the same, “dass der 
Bund die Verpflichtung auf den Dekalog mit umfasst (vgl. 
xxxiv. 28b.), sogar in erster Linie umfasst, versteht sich 
von selbst.” Kuenen is not far wrong in his sarcastic 
remark, “ Beware of conclusions which speak for them- 
selves” (Theol. Tijd. xv. 193). 

(2.) xxiv. 12 is confused, and coheres badly with 3-8; 
it is not directly stated, or even implied, that the “ tables 
of stone” which God will give to Moses are to contain the 
words now recorded in Exodus xx. 2-17. 

Kuenen’s explanation of these phenomena must be 
studied in his long article in the Theologisch Tijdschrift for 
1881, and in his Onderzoek. According to him the Book of 
the Covenant, together with xxiv. 3-8, were not originally 
connected with the revelation at Sinai. The Book of the 
Covenant tilled the place now occupied by Deuteronomy. 
The judgments and statutes were delivered to Moses upon 
Sinai, but were not communicated to the people by Moses till 
forty years later in the field of Moab (see especially Hexateuch, 
E. T., page 258, and section 13, n.32). The difficulty in the 
acceptance of this theory, which has many arguments in 
its favour, seems to me to lie in Exodus xxiv. 3-8. These 
verses show no appearance of having been “ worked over,” 
and they clearly imply that the words which Moses tells 
to the people had been revealed to him by God, not forty 
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years previously, but immediately before their repetition, 
Moses writes all the words of the Lord “in a book.” Would 
the narrator have depicted him as waiting to do this till 
after the lapse of forty years? On the other hand, the 
twofeld fact remains that the Book of the Covenant, 
together with xxiv. 3-8, fits in badly both with what 
precedes and what follows it. For xx. 22 is an awkward 
joint between xx. 21 (or 17, Kuenen, Jiilicher) and 23, while 
the connection between xxiv. 8 and xxiv. 12 is, to put it 
mildly, very far from obvious. Whatever the true solution 
of these difficulties may be, it is plain that to E the Deca- 
logue is not, as it is to D, the exclusive basis of the 
Covenant; for even if xxiv. 3-8 has been moved from 
another place, there is no trace that the Covenant there 
alluded to was not a first Covenant, but a second. Now 
Jiilicher’s theory is that the Decalogue must not be sepa- 
rated from the Book of the Covenant; when xx. 18-21 have 
been put after xix. 19 (so also Kuenen), and 22 and 23 
removed (22 being regarded as an attempt to assimilate E 
with D, cp. Deut. iv. 36), then xx. 24 follows well upon xx. 
17. Kuenen (Herateuch, section 8,n. 12) rejects this theory, 
on the ground that in xxiv. 3-8 the Decalogue is not 
mentioned, and that in the original form of xxiv. 12 (see 
Theol. Tijd. xv., page 194) the stone tables destined for the 
Decalogue were alone alluded to, while the revelation of 
further laws and commandments was represented as still 
tocome. As Jiilicher’s essays close with xxiv. 11, we do 
not know how he would have dealt with xxiv. 12. If the 
Decalogue was originally part and parcel of the Book of the 
Covenant, then the absence of its separate mention in xxiv. 
3-8, no longer excites surprise. As regards xxiv. 12, the very 
point to my mind still sub judice is whether the }2"m ANd 
were, according to this writer, destined to receive the 
Decalogue. “And the Lord said unto Moses, Come up to 
me into the mount, and I will give thee the tables of 
stone, and the law and the commandment which I have 
written for their instruction.” Certainly this verse as it 
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stands is quite unintelligible. Colenso (Pentateuch vi., 
p. 159) has pointed out that, “the law and the command- 
ment” in this larger sense are words peculiar to D. He 
regards the whole verse as an insertion from D. But this 
is objectionable on various grounds ; among others, because 
D would never have made God speak of having himself 
written other laws besides the Decalogue. The Hebrew 
does not allow our taking “the law and the command- 
ment” as epexegetical of the Tables. If we omit the three 
words, 779797) and myzerm and pm as a Deuterono- 
mistic addition, the difficulty is not removed. For it is very 
strange that the Deuteronomistic or any later redactor 
should have added words by which it would appear as if 
God wrote more than the precise contents of the Tables. 
Nor is it even easy to exclude the words 735 "WN 
from the interpolation. For “the tables of stone which I 
have written” seems a scarcely possible construction. Even 
Kuenen’s hypothesis does not clearly account for all these 
peculiarities. But whatever the correct explanation may 
be, if the verse, either in its first half (Kuenen) or asa 
whole (Dillmann), originally ran, “And I will give thee the 
tables of stone,” it did not state and it scarcely implied that 
the Divine writing upon these stones (xxxi. 18b; xxxii. 
15-16) was the Decalogue of Exodus xx. 2-17. May we 
infer (because of the 8) that in a passage now omitted, 
God had said that he would write the Decalogue upon stone 
tables? But would J E, or even R, have omitted so im- 
portant a passage? In our present text, at any rate, 
E implies by no word either here or at xxxi. 18b (or at 
xxxii. 15b, 16, if these verses belong to him) that the 
writing upon the tables, whose very number he does not 
mention, was no other than the words now contained in 
Exodus xx. 2-17. 

Putting chapter xxxiv. for the present aside, and con- 
trasting the vagueness of the statements in Exodus xix., 
xxiv., xxxi. 18, xxxii. with the definiteness and emphasis of 
those in Deut. iv., v., ix. 10, the inference seems to be that 
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considerable uncertainty prevailed in respect to what was 
really written upon the tables, as well as to, their precise 
number. We have seen that D is the first to state that the 
tables were located in the ark (compare Kuenen, Theol. Tijd. 
xv., page 206); was he also the first writer to definitely 
identify the writing upon the tables with the Decalogue of 
Exodus xx. 2-17? 

The Decalogue in D occupies a far more exalted position 
than in E. The fact that the covenant in E’s story is not 
based upon the Decalogue, and the uncertainty whether 
the Decalogue was inscribed upon the tables, go some 
way towards diminishing the authority and the probable 
antiquity of these famous “words.” Less ancient than the 
Book of the Covenant itself, they, however, can scarcely 
be. Jiilicher’s theory connecting the one with the other has 
been already referred to. I do not think it has heen 
entirely disproved by Kuenen.' If Exodus xx. 18-21 stood 
originally just after xix. 19, is it not possible that D in 
v. 19-23 attempted to heighten the immense importance he 


assigned to the Decalogue by assuming that the people 
expressed their fear of God’s voice, after they had heard 
the ten words, and not before the revelation had be- 
gun?? 

In this case D would be responsible for one more addition 





1 Cp. Professor Carpenter’s review of Kuenen’s Hewxateuch in the 
Christian Reformer, 1886, p. 179. Professor Carpenter omits the addition 
“and all the judgments” in xxiv. 3 as a gloss, and the “ words” which 
the people pledge themselves to carry out are, according to him, the 
Decalogue in xx. 2-17, together with xx. 23-26. Thus xxiv. 3-8 would 
have nothing to do with xxi.-xxiii. (i.e., with the Book of the Covenant). 
I do not think that this theory (which really also implies the relegation 
of xx, 18-21 after xix. 19) can easily be maintained, but at any rate the 
last four words of xxiv. 8 strongly recall xx.1. In Jiilicher’s hypothesis 
this resemblance is accounted for. 

2 This would imply that the dislocation of Exodus xx. 18-21 is later 
than D. It may, perhaps, with Jiilicher, be assigned to JE. Atany 
rate, Jiilicher seems to me right in maintaining that if xx. 18-21 origin- 
ally followed xix. 19, the people did not hear the actual words spoken 
by God. 
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to the Decalogue story of E. The new elements in his * 
narrative include :— 

(1.) The definite title of “ten words.” 

(2.) The ten words as the sole basis of the Covenant. 

(3.) The definite statement that it was the ten words 

which were graven upon the two tables. 

(4.) The deposition of the tables in the ark. 

Possibly also : 
(5.) The audible pronouncement of the ten words to the 
whole people by the Divine voice from heaven. 
(This last point might, however, be due to JE, if 
JE were earlier than D. But see note 2, p. 283.) 

Although the conclusion of this part of our inquiry leads 
us to infer that D or JE set the Decalogue in a far more 
striking framework than it had hitherto received, we are not 
by any means compelled to assume that the ten words, in 
their original form, are not more ancient than the narra- 
tive of E, in which they are now embedded. For one thing 
the lapidary brevity of the sixth, seventh, and eighth com- 
mandments makes it more than probable that the ten words 
were only incorporated, and not composed by E. They are 
at least as old as the laws of the Book of the Covenant, 
which, in our present text, immediately follow them. 

Kuenen’s assignment of the Decalogue to the eighth or 
seventh century (Hezateuch, E. T., p. 244) has been already 
quoted. It is connected with his view of the repeated 
recensions which E has undergone, and that of the Sinaitic 
portion of the original narrative of E, scarcely more than 
xxxiii. 7-11, is left to us intact (Hewateuch, § 13, n. 25). 
“The Decalogue and the account of its proclamation, toge- 
ther with the associated story of the worship of the golden 
calf, were probably not incorporated till at least as late as 
Hezekiah’s reign” (p. 251). 

If this theory be true, the framework of the Decalogue 
is scarcely, if at all, younger than the ten words themselves. 
Is this probable? Surely not. If the Decalogue is not 
older than the eighth century, or even than the seventh, how 
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could it have won its authority so quickly? And if, as 
Kuenen himself holds, the tables of E were really inscribed 
with the Decalogue, would the writer have had the audacity 
to imply such a thing of a code, either of a contemporary 
or of hisown? If E’s tables were not intended for the 
Decalogue, and if the Ten Words were directly attached 
to the Book of the Covenant, E must surely have found 
this code already existing, at least in part, else would he 
have had the temerity to speak of Moses writing “all these 
words” in a book as the basis of a covenant between God 
and Israel? I am aware that this line of argument is 
susceptible of dangerous exaggeration, and has been used 
to prove the impossible, as, e.g., the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy. Still, I venture to think that the Deca- 
logue, like the Book of the Covenant, stands on a different 
footing from other portions of the Pentateuch. Kittel’s 
remark upon this point (Geschichte, 1, p. 85), dealing 
more especially with the Book of the Covenant, but 
equally applicable to the Decalogue, is worthy of note. 
The precise date of the Book of the Covenant he will not 
venture to fix. “Yet the opinion,” so he continues, “that 
similarities between the prophets of the eighth century with 
the Book of the Covenant and the Decalogue point to a 
contemporaneousness of origin seems to me exceedingly 
doubtful. E regards the Book as an ancient document, 
and as such introduces it to his readers ; how inconceivably 
venturesome such a course would have been if the Book— 
as Kuenen holds—had only been compiled some few decades 
before !” 

These considerations, however, are merely thrown out 
by the way. Returning to the critical analysis of the 
Pentateuchal narratives, we have now to ask whether 
J as well as E contained an account of the Revelation 
of Sinai? A priori, this would seem probable, and Dill- 
mann, Kittel and Jiilicher all agree that J’s narrative, 
like E’s, included a Sinaitic episode. Fragments of chap- 
ter xix., which cannot be E’s, can fairly be assigned to J 
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(e.g., 20, 21, 22, 23). Kuenen, however, doubts whether 
“J has contributed anything to the accounts of the 
Sinaitic legislation and the apostasy of the people” (Hezxa- 
teuch, E. T., p. 142 and § 8, n. 18). 

The question is connected with the interpretation that 
may be given of chap. xxxiv. The authorities differ widely 
in respect to the partition and meaning of this chapter. 
It is clearly made up of different elements. Beginning 
with a summons of God to Moses to hew two tables of 
stone and to bring them with him “to the top of the 
mount,” that the misfortune of xxxii. 19 may be repaired, it 
passes on to describe a theophany, which in obviously close 
relation to the dialogue, xxxiii. 12-23, seems but loosely to 
cohere with the proposed object of the first verse, and 
continues with an announcement by God of a covenant 
which he will make between himself and Israel. There 
follows a short series of injunctions which are (27) to be 
written down by Moses as the basis of the covenant. 
Lastly, in verse 28 there seems to be a return to the original 
purpose of the chapter’s opening, for we are told that “he 
(i.e., presumably God) wrote upon the tables the Words of 
the Covenant, the ten words.” Nor do the difficulties of 
these twenty-eight verses end here. Or is it a mere 
accident that xxxiv. 2,3, and even 5 are so curiously parallel 
xix. 11, 12, 13, 18 (compare xix. 9, 20) ? 

In the Herateuch Kuenen, like Dillmann and Kittel, 
regards 10-27 as the work of J, and as parallel to E’s Book 
of the Covenant and Exodus xxiv. 3-8. But just as in E the 
Book of the Covenant and xxiv. 3-8 were not originally 
connected with the events at Sinai, so also did J’s Words 
of the Covenant form no part of any Sinaitic revelation. 
Thus he says :— 

(1.) The Words of the Covenant in their primitive form, 
and as they appeared in JE, contain nothing whatever 
which would compel us to regard them as having been 
Sinaitic from the first. (E. T., p. 262, § 13 n. 32 (6). 

(2.) We may consider it probable, at any rate, that the 
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Words of the Covenant in their original form are very 
ancient, and were once part of a narrative of the foundation 
of Israel’s national existence, possibly due to J. (E. T., 
p- 260, § 13, n. 32 (3); compare p. 158, § 8, n. 18, and 
p. 168, § 9, n. 4.) 

Thus the Words of the Covenant are strictly parallel to 
the Book of the Covenant in E, and they occupied a 
similar position in the narrative — presumably J’s —in 
which they were originally set. (Hexateuch, p. 168, § 9, 
n. 4. These words, it is there also stated, constituted a 
Ritual Decalogue.) 

On the other hand, xxxiv. 1, 4, 28b, are assigned to E 
(Hexateuch, E.T., p. 153, § §, n. 13), and are considered to 
relate how the Decalogue was re-written by Yahveh upon 
fresh tables of stone hewn by Moses. 2b (after the word 
“Sinai”) and 6-8 belong to a later recension of E, being 
connected with xxxiii. 12b, 13, 17-23 (p. 247, § 13, n. 21). 

This theory of xxxiv. 1-28 seems to me to add another 
difficulty to Kuenen’s view that, in E as well as J, the 
Covenant was made, and its laws proclaimed (though 
not received), not at Sinai, but at a place and time which 
corresponded with the scene and occasion of Deuteronomy. 
For Kuenen seems to hold that the Covenant narratives of 
both E and J were taken up by JE and kept by him in 
their original places. Their present position is due to the 
Deuteronomic redactor (JZexateuch, E.T., p. 258). But how 
is it possible that JE should have included at one and the 
same time and place two separate covenant codes and two 
separate narratives of the making of one and the same 
covenant ? Is such a repetition conceivable ? 

Nor does Kuenen’s latest theory account for xxxiv. 2, 
3,5. In the Tijdschrift, these verses are connected with 
10-27, and regarded as part of a separate narrative of the 
Sinaitic covenant ; in the Hexateuch they are unexplained. 

If Kuenen’s theory be correct that J did not contain a 
Sinaitic narrative, J would also not have included the ten 
words of Exodus xx. 2-17, and the antiquity of the Deca- 
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logue becomes improbable. For had the Decalogue been in 
existence when J wrote, he would scarcely have omitted it 
from his book. It may here be added that, in the Hexateuch 
Kuenen has not accounted for Exodus xix. 20-25. That 
these verses are not E’s is obvious, and has been proved 
in detail by Kuenen himself in the Tydschrift. But if 
not E’s, whose are they if not J’s? In the article in 
the Tijdschrift they are regarded (together with xxiv. 1, 
2, 9-11) as fragments of another account of Yahveh’s 
revelations upon Sinai. (The connection between xix. 
20-25 and xxiv. 1, 2, 9-11, is puzzling, for the latter 
words show traces of E’s language rather than J’s. 
But compare Dillmann ad foc.) In the Hexatewch Kuenen 
alludes to difficulties in respect to xix. 20-25, and xxiv. 1, 2, 
9-11, but, so far as I see, does not deal with them in detail 
(p. 152, § 8, n. 12). 

It is surely dangerous, for the sake of a fragment like 
xix. 20-25, to assume a third narrator beyond and above J 
and E. If these verses are J’s, his narrative did embrace a 
Sinaitie revelation. Did it also include the Decalogue ? 
This brings us to the theory of Wellhausen. 

It is unnecessary to state Wellhausen’s views, or the 
arguments by which he substantiates them, in detail, for 
his essay, first published in 1876, upon the composition of 
the Hexateuch, is in the hands of every student. Its con- 
clusions have, however, been modified in the Nachtrige to 
the second edition (1889) of the Composition des Hexateuchs 
und der Historischen Bicher des Alten Testaments (a reprint of 
the essay in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie together 
with the passages in Bleek’s Ein/eitung, fourth ed., relating 
to Judges, Samuel and Kings). 

Wellhausen’s original theory was that the Book of Exodus 
contains portions of three stories relative to the Sinaitic 
revelation. There is E, there is J, and there is also a third 
narrator, whose relation in an amended and altered form is 
discoverable in chapter xxxiv. E’s original narrative in- 
cluded xix. 10-19, xx. 1-17, 18-21, xxiv. 12-14, xxxi. 18, and 
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portions of the story of the golden calf and the breaking 
of the tables (ic, at least xxxii. 1-6, 15-20, 35, xxxiii. 1-11, 
partly). J’s narrative included xix. 20-25 

23-26, xxi.-xxiii., xxiv. 3-8. J therefore had no Decalogue, 
whether moral or ritual: the Book of the Covenant 
is the sole constituent of the revelation and _ the 
covenant which were made at Sinai. Then, lastly, 
there is the third narrative in xxxiv. For, omit all 
the words after “stones” (D°228) in verse 1, and the single 
word o°wWN7> (like unto the first) in verse 4,and you have 
in 1-5, 10-28, a narrative of the first revelation upon Sinai, 
parallel in many points to the others (cp. xxxiv. 2, 3, with 
xix. 11, 12), but yet independent. These parallelisms, and 
the difficulty in verse 5 (for, according to E and J, Yahveh 
has already been for some time upon the mountain), led 
Kuenen, as we have already seen, in his article in the 
Tijdschryft, to regard 2, 3, 5, 10-27, as fragments of an in- 
dependent narrative of the Sinaitic covenant. Wellhausen 
does not separate these verses from 1, 4, and 28. In his 
view, therefore, Moses not only hews the tables, but adso 
writes the covenant words upon them. The subject of 
37>) in 28b is not God, but Moses. Moreover, these 
words were originally a decalogue, and are called by this 
author oO 2a7 A7wy. In accordance with Goethe,’ Well- 
hausen picks out ten commandments from xxxiv. 10-27, 
which ritual decalogue he considers to be far more ancient 
than the moral decalogue of E. 

In Kuenen’s essay in the Tijdschrifi (1881) Wellhausen’s 
entire theory is criticised, and, as we have indirectly learnt, 
only partially accepted. In the Nachtriige Weilhausen 
criticises Kuenen, but, though only published in 1889, 
these additions do not refer to the new edition of the 
Onderzock. Wellhausen now agrees with Kuenen that the 
Book of the Covenant (together, it must be assumed, with 
xxiv. 3-8) does not belong to J, but he still strongly main- 





‘In his Zwo wichtige bisher unerérterte Biblische Fragen, etc., Werke. 
Vol. XXXI. p. 269 (in the Cotta ’sche Bibliothek der Weltliteratur Edition). 
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tains his old view of xxxiv. 1-5, 10-28, the authorship of 
which he now assigns to J. The ritual decalogue is there- 
fore J’s, who in this, as in other things, shows his priority 
to E. The list of the ten commandments themselves is not 
now exactly the same as it was in 1876; it is made up of 
14a, 17, 18a, 19a, 22a, 22b, 25a, 25b, 26a, 26b. Wellhausen 
is urgent against the separation of 4 from 5, and of 27 
from 28. “In Kuenen’s theory 27 stands in the air, and 
the command ‘ write’ has no sequitur. The change of sub- 
ject in (28) 32 is very hard, and, above all, very un- 
cautious ; it was especially necessary to supply the correct 
nomen proprium here, and not to allow the reader to fall into 
the error of assuming that Moses is the subject of 293%) as 
well as of Mn.” As regards this point, it has been noticed 
by Kittel that a change of subject in J is not infrequent 
(p. 180, n. 3). Thus, in xxiv. 5, the subject of Sp, ac- 
cording to Wellhausen himself, is not Yahveh, but Moses. 
Again, omitting the “ Jehovistic” insertion 6-9, in the 728%) 
of 10, the subject is changed back from Moses to Yahveh. 
Moreover, verse 28, to my mind, shows signs of having been 
worked over or changed, when it was removed from its 
original place by the Deuteronomic reviser ; we cannot be 
certain of the original text of it in J or E, to whichever of 
the two it may belong. For (1) the abstinence from bread 
and water is especially noted in D (ix. 9, 18). (2) The 
Decalogue is only for D the basis of the Covenant, and (3) 
the number of the words is there noted to have been pre- 
cisely ten (iv. 13, x. 4). ; 
A variety of difficulties suggest themselves as to Well- 
hausen’s theory, even in the later form of it inthe Nachtrdage. 

(1.) If xxxiv. 1-5, without the editorial changes, belong 
to J, what is their relation to xix. 20-25 ? 

(2., In the story of J a covenant is made upon the 
basis of a ritual decalogue ; in E the ritual deca- 
logue is changed to a moral one, but a covenant 
is not made upon its basis. Would this important 
feature of the narrative have been omitted? If 
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E wished to emphasise the importance of his deca- 
logue, would he not have made it the basis of the 
Divine covenant, if the tradition of a covenant 
upon the basis of some decalogue was already in 
existence ? 

(3.) God says to Moses (27), “ Write thou these words” ; 
he does not say, “ Write them upon the tablets.” 

(4.) xxxiv. 27 is surely parallel to xxiv. 4-8. 

Thus the more probable explanation of xxxiv. will still 
remain that into the narrative, whether E’s or J’s, of the 
new tables (1-4, 28), there has been inserted in a curtailed 
form that portion of J which corresponded with E’s Book 
of the Covenant and xxiv. 3-8; the resemblances of xxxiv. 
2, 3, with xix. 11-13, may be either accounted for like Dill- 
mann, or regarded as the work of a later redactor, possibly 
JE, to whom I would also assign xxxiv. 5. 

In that case the view that J did not contain a version of 
the Decalogue we now possess in an enlarged form in Exodus 
xx. 2-17 and Deut. v. 6-18 is incapable of proof. If, for 
other reasons, we think it probable that that decalogue is 
considerably older than E, then it is even likely that J 
(assuming his priority to E) did not omit so important a 
document. The two main narratives of the revelation at 
Sinai have gone through so many recensions that it will not 
ever be possible to unravel many of the difficulties which the 
text of Exodus presents to us. xxiv. 12 is a most serious 
puzzle. xxxiv. 1-5, 10-28, whether we adopt the theories of 
Kuenen or of Dillmann, or of that modified form of Well- 
hausen (as regards 1-5), suggested by Kittel, will never be 
quite satisfactorily explained. xxiv. 3-8.is neither easily 
kept where it is, nor easily removed elsewhere. And there 
are many other minor obscurities. At the same time, the 
mere critical and literary analysis of the Sinaitic narratives 
is, upon the whole, not unfavourable to the view that the 
compilation of the Ten Commandments was considerably 
anterior to the narrative of which they now form part. 

CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 
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JAIR CHAYIM BACHARACH: 
A BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


EvEN Fame has its accidents. Itis not always the greatest 
minds, and certainly not the most important scholars con- 
cerning whom the history of literature furnishes us with 
information. In our every-day life, both complicated cir- 
cumstances and trivial causes often work together to exclude 
a man, who is above the common level, from the position 
in which his brilliancy ought really to shine forth, and to 
pure accident, that most unconscientious of heirs, is left the 
task of dealing with the intellectual work that he leaves 
behind him as a heritage. But none of the heroes of 
Jewish literature have experienced so fully this fate, both in 
lifetime and after death, as that most learned, versatile, 
and original of the German Rabbis of the seventeenth 
century—R. Jair Chayim Bacharach. 

The most gloomy century in the modern history of 
Judaism—the century that witnessed the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the massacres by Bogdan Chmielnicki, 
the crimes of Sweden, Poland, and the Cossacks, as well 
as the spiritual plague-spots of the belief in Sabbatai Zebi, 
the spread of the Cabbala and general intellectual obscurity 
—this same century produced in Chayim Bacharach a man 
who was in advance of his time, and who, in full possession 
of all the knowledge and learning of his day, was un- 
fettered by it, but rose high above it in full intellectual 
freedom. He might have become the founder of a true 
scientific spirit among the Jews of Germany and of other 
lands, the teacher of the exile in systematic study of the 
Talmud and the whole body of traditional literature : so 
complete was his command of this wide-spreading branch 
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of learning, so profound and independent was his intelligent 
and thorough grasp of it. H was orthodox, and strict in 
his adherence to the minutiz of German observances and 
piety, yet in his knowledge of philosophy was equalled by 
but few of his contemporaries. Devotedly attached to the 
Cabbala, he busied himself, as far as the materials to hand 
permitted, in the study of natural science. Although he 
evinced remarkable acumen, both in the intricacies of the 
Halacha and the profound spirit of the Agada, he still found 
leisure to occupy himself seriously with mathematics and as- 
tronomy,and displayed ability in historical and critical studies. 
The highest degrees of receptivity and of productiveness were 
united in him. Although he was deeply absorbed in his 
main studies, he did not allow them to crush him to the 
ground. Witha strength of mind which we alone, who now 
regard it from a distance, can fully appreciate, he shook 
himself free from the bonds of the self destructive 
Pilpul, which enthralled the intellect like an iron chain. 
Thus he was able to contemplate the phenomena of Talmudic 
dialectics with a keen, unclouded glance, and to catch the 
spirit of its laws. Whilst other men looked down with in- 
difference or contempt upon all non-Talmudic subjects, and 
allowed the study of the Bible, grammar, and all historical 
knowledge to decay, and lie neglected, his untiring assiduity 
and zeal for inquiring into every branch of Jewish learning 
led him to collect whatever came to his hand, whether it 
consisted of notes upon the Massora or philosophy, upon the 
Agada or mathematics, upon the Halacha or natural science, 
whether it was an ancient poem, an historical remark, or 
a ritual practice. All this work was, in truth, the first 
revelation of a scientific spirit among the’German Jews, 
the development of which has evolved for us the history 
and science of Judaism. In his diligence in collecting: and 
tabulating information, I can compare him only to his great 
Italian contemporary, Abraham Joseph Solomon Graziano, 
except that he displayed more originality and independent 
research in his work, and did not rely upon borrowed or 
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purchased materials. In order, however, to comprehend this 
truly singular combination of profound erudition with a 
versatile scientific method, it is necessary to examine the 
soil upon which this rare mind flourished, to consider the 
circumstances which surrrounded him from his birth 
onwards, and to take a glance at the distinguished family 
of which he was the intellectual heir. It is said that 
nature gathers strength through several generations of 
a family, and ultimately to the astonishment of the 
world produces a creative mind. That this is sometimes 
true R. Chayim Bacharach furnishes a convincing proof. 
At the head of this family, like a sun in the heavens, 
stands R. Jehuda Liva b. Bezalel, “the tall R. Low,” the 
most famous and most important Rabbi of his day. 
Through his eminent son-in-law, R. Isaac b. Samson Cohen 
and his wife, the rabbinically learned Fogele,’ he became 
the ancestor of the house of Bacharach. Eve, the daughter 
of Isaac, in the year 1600,’ became the second wife of 
R. Samuel b. Isaac. Brought up under the eyes of her 
grandfather, that light of the exile, at the side of her 
distinguished brothers, R. Chayim, afterwards Rabbi of 
Prague, Frankfurt-on-Main and Posen,’ and R. Naphtali, 
afterwards Rabbi of Lublin, well educated by her illus- 
trious parents, Eve grew to be one of the most extraor- 
dinary women of whom Jewish literature speaks. She 
was as well versed in the Scriptures and the Midrash as 
any learned man, and was, moreover, thoroughly acquainted 
with Hebrew and Aramaic. She read both Agadic works 
and the liturgical poetry of the Synagogue, without 
needing a commentary, and was ready with an explanation 
of passages that puzzled many a competent Rabbinical 
scholar Her husband, however, who was twenty years 
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of age when he married her, was worthy of her rare talents 
and ability. It was not long before the renown of the 
young and léarned Rabbi, who received additional dis- 
tinetion by his union with a noble family, spread throughout 
the country. After acting as preacher in Prague and Rabbi 
in Jung-Bunzlau, in Bohemia, he was appointed to the 
important post of Rabbi in Worms, which had already been 
occupied by many celebrated Rabbis. Energetic in action. 
determined and self-conscious, with all his humility, he 
succeeded, in spite of his youth, in winning unbounded 
respect. Like his grandfather and teacher, the tall R. 
Liw, he boldly showed his contempt for calumny,’ and 
allowed nothing to deter him from doing what he deemed 
to be right. But, in the midst of his peaceful and pros- 
perous activity, a terrible misfortune befell him, which 
threatened to ruin his ancient and honoured community, 
and which, unhappily, cost him his life. One of those 
persecutions, which seemed indeed the very offspring of 
hell, broke out against the Jews of Worms, who took to 
flight in fear of the horrors that menaced them, leaving 
their most precious possessions, the Synagogue and the 
cemetery, to the fury of the savage mob. On Good Friday, 
the 7th of April, 1615, the roof of the Synagogue was torn 
off, the cemetery was laid waste, and the tombstones, 
regardless of their antiquity, were broken to pieces.? The 
Rabbi, Samuel, fled to Gernsheim on the Rhine. By the 
24th of April, the Electoral Prince Palatine of Heidelberg 
had indeed suppressed the riot by force, but the victims 
who had fallen could not be restored to life; among them 
was R. Samuel. He died upon foreign soil in his fortieth 
year, and on the 26th of May, 1615, he was buried in the 





1 Wi DIN, Resp. 27; N. Griin, id., 19. The Responsum of Samuel was 
written in the year of the death of the tall R. Léw, which took place on 
17th September, 1709 ; this is seen from the addition of the letters "37 
to the name of R. Low. R. Samuel addressed Resp. 49 to his grand- 
father-in-law and teacher, R. Léw. 

2 Khevenhiller, Annalium Ferdinandeorum, viii. 758. 
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cemetery of Alsbach on the Bergstrasse.' Although he died 
young, he left behind some valuable and learned writings, 
which,.as they treat both of mathematics and astronomy, 
differ considerably from the usual tendency of works of 
that age. Thoroughly acquainted with the literature of 
the Talmud, and known as a widely-sought authority in 
answering Rabbinical questions, he laboured with great 
industry in a field generally neglected, viz.,in preparing 
new critical commentaries? to the works of Maimuni 
upon the Jewish calendar, to the astronomical book of 
Abrahain b. Chiya upon the form of the earth, and to 
other works of Jewish astronomers. 

His unhappy wife, the high-minded and pious Eve, left 
Worms with her children, who were still of tender years, 
and returned to her parents and relatives in Prague. It 
was with a boy, eight years old, named Samson, and, as far 
as Ican ascertain, with three daughters,’ that the young 
widow sought her parents’ home. Completely absorbed in 





' As his tombstone was described by L. Lewysohn, in his DSPTY NWI, 
No. 30, only fragmentarily, a copy of it, kindly procured for me by Mr. 
Max Ketsch, of Gernsheim on the Rhine, may not be out of place here :— 

YN 

any Seope imo Syn PRIA WA AH FWP 133 AWN $3 JN 3 
omy man movi. pone poyp pany ppt O45) F38 ara Sy3 
MINDY WN’ MN NW DANS AT WD Pow ANNA IN b> p32 
pan yds maw ovmpsysdy on ada row erway oe 
His AD ONG wns 2 Oya ‘pra ow oyaw 72 Sew non 

Aasin pad ass 
The stone, which was only set up about a hundred years after the death 
of Samuel, contains the mistake of VN’ NN for V7 ON. From the 
explanation in VN’ NM, p. 272d to p. 228d, we also see that the sentence 
that denotes the year V8 735 refers to the 27th of Iyar; cp. Zunz, 
Monatstage, 29, and Literaturgeschichte, 429. 

2 VN NIN, Resp. 146, at the end. Out of his works, most of which 
have been lost, his grandson could only save a few fragments : vide Cod. 
Oxford,2149. About his poems, see Zunz, Z. G. 429; his penitential poem 
7 ND NIN is found in Cod. Oxford 1154 (see Neubauer, p. 349). 

3 Levysohn, 53, only mentions Samson, and remarks, “ whether he had 
any more children is unknown.” 
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the education of her children, she passed her years of . 
mourning in pious works and study, ever cherishing 
in undying «love the fond memory of her deceased 
husband. No less a person than Isaiah Hurwitz, the 
famous author of the Zwo Tables of the Covenant (7">w), 
who was revered almost as a saint, proposed in vain for her 
hand, and deeply deplored the fact of his being deemed 
unworthy of so holy a union.’ Loved by all, and treated 
with the greatest reverence by her learned brothers,? Eve 
chose to pass her life as a widow, and as a mother devoted 
to her children. R.Chayim Cohen, her brother, the grand- 
son of the tall R. Low, who had married Bella,’ the 
daughter of the Primator of Prague, Samuel b. Bezalel, his 
cousin, became the teacher of Samuel* (Samson?), in whom 
the talents of his father already displayed themselves. 
According to the custom of the time, he was chosen to be 
the son-in-law of some rich man, and went to Ungarisch- 
Brod, in Moravia, where, in 1627, he married Dobrusch, the 
daughter of the wealthy and distinguished Isaac b. 
Pheebus,’ who, so as not to be confused with his brother- 
in-law, the Moravian district magistrate, Dick-Isaac, was 
called Diinn-Isaac. He had not yet intended to accept a 
Rabbinate, when the sufferings of the war of 1627 dis- 
turbed his new home ; his father-in-law, as the head of the 





1 YN’ Nim, Preface. 

27), oMNND S3n DewEAN Iw answayIAY T1393 Nprdny »dand ww 

3 According to S. Hock, /umilienregister, Bella died in Shebat, 1677, in 
Prague, surviving her husband about forty years. Cp. Meir Perles, nd 
7D), ed. Lewin, p. 90. 

! ¥. Cod. Oxford, 746?, where the annotations of R. Samson and his 
uncle and teacher, R. Chayim, are to be seen. 

5 VN) NIN, p. 2720; WID PL IIN, as Bacharach writes it, is no error, 
but the dative form in German of the name of the place, upon which see 
Rudolf Hildebrand in the Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, II1., 
300. The town which is now called Ungarisch-Brod was then called 
Ungarschen-Brod. So also, according to Simcha b. Chayim, in Bills of 
Divorce the words must be written ]21N nds, as Alten Ofen is the 
same as Alt-Ofen ; see NiO” ‘D, p. 114a. 
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community, was dragged to prison, and could only be 
liberated upon the payment of a ransom of 10,000 gulden 
for himself and a fellow-prisoner.' Beneath the weight 
of these calamities his pecuniary resources began to fail, 
and Samson was compelled to accept the post of Rabbi at 
Goding, in Moravia, which was offered him.? An inscrip- 
tion, dated 1629, written upon an inner wall of the syna- 
gogue, and composed in the form of an acrostic of forty- 
three words, gives the full name of the Rabbi, who was 
then twenty-two years of age, and who seems to have 
inherited the art of making acrostics from his grandfather, 
R. Isaac b. Samson Cohen.’ An insight into the untroubled 
state of his inner family life, in spite of his varying for- 
tunes, is afforded us by a hymn that he composed for his 
wife on Purim, 1629, and which, being in a musical form, 
was sung and played by her every week on the coming 
in of the Sabbath. Bereaved of gifted and promising 
children in their early years,> Samson’s life was not of the 
happiest. In 1635 we find him in the ancient and famous 
Moravian congregation of Leipnik, paying diligent atten- 
tion to perfecting his knowledge in Rabbinical learning. 

It was in this town and in this year that he was ad- 
monished by his uncle, R. Naphtali Cohen, of Lublin, not 
to let the study of the law absorb him to the neglect of the 
claims of secular life and of his still unmarried sister.® 
His mother, Eve, had remained behind in Prague, where 


she had already given two of her daughters in marriage. 





1 YN) NIN, p. 2770. 
2 Tb., p. 237a, MWD) 37 33NT P"PIA OMY WD fa NVA. 
3 Jb., p. 224a; another acrostic for the wall of the Synagogue he com- 
posed upon the deliverance of Ung.-Brod. from the troops of Mansfeld ; 
ib., p. 2235; cp. Zunz, L.G., p. 437. Upon the acrostics of R. Isaac Cohen, 
see S. Hock, in Gal-Ed, p. 47. 

4 JONI PS Ww, No. 66, p. 3dpo., NIN any *nvK TWa2d ynspA 
ser *23. 

5 YN NIN, p. 237); DTN ond: nyap> oa Sowa ny nyay 
TYYND DAIS ADSM NDI Py PaO PYID NIWNS3, 
5 WT DIN, Resp., 96, at the end. 
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The names of her sons-in-law are known. They are Liep- 
mann Giinzburg, of Prague,’ whose full name‘was Lieber- 
mann b. Lob Darschan (his occupation was that of writer of 
scrolls of the Law),? whose wife, Hindel, died at Prague in 
1641, and Moses Perez, called Sabele, Rabbi of Schnait- 
tach, in Bavaria, whose wife Tebzel, was buried in 1669, in 
Prague.* The children of the last-named daughter of 
Eve afterwards settled in Prague, where they and their 
descendants deservedly enjoyed the highest esteem of their 
neighbours. Thus Simeon, the son of Sabele, had a son, 
Isaac Lovotiz (which name he adopted from that of his 
father-in-law, David Lovotiz), who became Primator of 
Prague.* Simeon was famed for his complete mastery 
over the whole Mishna, which he was able to recite by 
heart. He died in Adar IL. 1729, at the age of eighty-two. 

But the real star of the family was yet to rise. In 1638, 
a child was born in Leipnik to R. Samson, who was called 
Chayim, probably after his grand-uncle, the celebrated 
Rabbi of Posen, who had but recently died.* The name 
of Jair was added afterwards during a dangerous illness.° 
The period of his childhood was a dreary time, full of 





1 Mentioned upon the tombstone of his daughter Miriam, who died in 
1680 (S. Hock). 

? He is thus described upon the tombstone of his daughter Rebecca, 
who died in 1669 (S. Hock). 

3 yn mwn (S. Hock). V. Meir Perles, p. 11+. His grandson, who died 
in advanced years in Prague, on Saturday, 25 Kislev, 1734 (”SN), assumed 
his name N$3D 731397 PD (S. Hock). 

4 Meir Perles, 7+. When the latter wrote his Genealogy of the tall R. 
Léw, in 1727, Simeon was already over 80 years old. His wife, Rebecca, 
died in Elul, 1714 (S. Hock). The primator signs himself (20 August, 
1725) Isak Lowetitz ; see Frankel-Gritz, Monatsschrift, 1887, p. 213. 

5 3"3 j3 F'N M3, as R. Chayim describes himself in O33, I., 23, 
according to which in VN’ NN, p. 230a, the phrases 7’3 {3 and 3"3 j2 
must be explained to refer to the beginning and end of his twenty-third 
year. R.Chayim Cohen died in 1635 in Posen; vr. Perles, 77, note 31, and 
Briill, Jahrbiicher, 7, 154, note 4. 

® In the Preface to VN’ NIN, p. 2a, he states, OVOVT j2 TWN NOU 


DMM ¥ NWP yOID wow Fors Nr Mdina yn, 
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sorrow and trouble. The horrors of the Swedish war 
came to a climax for Leipnik in 1643. In a letter to 
Axel Oxenstierna from the camp at Dobitschau, dated July 
3rd, 1643, Torstensohn reckons “Leypenik” among the 
Moravian places he wishes to “impound”; shortly after- 
wards it was really invested by his Major-General 
Mortaigne. After being reduced toa state of starvation 
by a ten weeks’ siege, the town was stormed and the in- 
habitants declared prisoners of war. But the people were 
so disheartened and harassed that bare existence seemed a 
gain to them, and R. Samson composed penitential hymns 
for his congregation that had escaped destruction which to 
the present day are recited there on the 17th of Tammuz.! 
In 1643, however, when these terrible sufferings had come 
to an end, he left Leipnik in order to fill the post of 
preacher in Prague, the home of his family, where his own 
youth had been passed.? The promising son of Samson 
was six years of age, when he was taken to Prague, where 
Eve was made happy by witnessing the gradual intellectual 
development of the most talented of all her descendants. 
But the distress caused by the Thirty Years’ War, that 
ended so disastrously for Prague, played sad havée with the 
happiness of this peaceful family. They fled from the 
town during the pestilence that broke out after the dreadful 
siege of the old and new town of Prague, lasting irom the 
26th of July to the 2nd of November, 1648, and for six 
months sought shelter in a small Bohemian village.’ For 





1 VN NN, p. 237); Znnz, L. G., p. 438. In 1879 I obtained a copy of 
the poems from the parchment records of the Synagogue in Leipnik. The 
letters 2’N are to be corrected to 3’N. Cp. Dudick, Schweden in Béhmen 
und Miahren, 86,90; also cp. POINIT YS Wi’, No. 74, p. 148d, and No. 76, 
p. 152¢. 

* It may perhaps be allowed to see in his words in the 1%’ MMM, p. 
237a, ned mon) nt jo? a reference to the date 7th of Marcheshvan, 1643. 

3 Tb. 237b, IY WWD) is not an exact date; cp. Juda Lob b. Joshua, in 
his DvSw2 moNdN, ed.Wagenseil, Exercitationes sex, p. 102, sgq., with the 
account given by 8. Dudik, Schweden in Béhmen und Mihren, 1640-1650, 
p. 289-342,whose sources furnished by the Jewish eye-witness, Juda Léb 
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six years and a-half R. Samson continued to perform his 
functions as preacher week after week in Prague, until, in 
the summer Of 1650, he achieved the highest happiness of 
his life—that of becoming the successor of his father, as 
chosen Rabbi of the community of Worms.! Eve's 
daughters were now all either dead or married, and she 
had no longer any reason for remaining in Prague. She 
therefore accompanied her son to his new home, where she 
had passed her young days with the husband whose 
memory she still cherished, and whose prosperous activity 
she had there witnessed. But it seemed as if she had 
only been desirous of awaiting her grandson’s thirteenth 
birthday and its attendant festivities, before carrying into 
effect a desire she had long entertained—a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. Thus, after remaining scarcely a year 
in Worms, we see her, a weak and aged woman, parting 
from her family with an heroic spirit to undertake a 
pilgrimage to Palestine. But she who had undergone so 
many trials through life was denied her last wish ; in the 
middle of her journey death overtook her, and she was 
buried in the Bulgarian city of Sofia.’ 

Chayim Bacharach was thus thirteen years of age when 
he came to the famous town of Worms, about which he 
had heard his grandmother and his parents speak so much. 
His earliest impressions, however, which formed the germs 
of his ideals, took their root in Prague. He always remem- 
bered how, standing by the south wall of the Alt-Neusyna- 
goge, near the Ark, where the seat of his father was, he 
used to have as a neighbour the revered R. Pinchas Hurwitz, 
the great student and interpreter of Asheri, who, as the 





b. Joshua, contain valuable explanatory and additional notes, an excellent 
example of the importance of Hebrew sources that are yet to be utilised 
in general history. R. Samson himself wrote a few remarks, in verse, upon 
the siege as an introduction to his poem, NIT [V¥ Wi, No. 55, p. 1100. 
TN’ MM, p. 2374; YW Y/N Nw HAD a snbapn, and 
No. 123, p. 1163,” nw HID MAL EMO ppd inwad JrDD. 
? Ib., Preface. 
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President of the Rabbinate in Prague, and a colleague of 
R. Simeon Spira, ended his days there, after having been 
Rabbi in the imperial town of Fulda.’ This special 
devotion to Asheri’s compendium of the Talmud was a 
tradition in Prague, which was a great help to studies 
and discoveries in the vast field of Talmudical lore. R. 
Samson was also a commentator of Asheri,? whilst another 
great-grandson of the tall R. Low, named Simeon 
Brandeis,’ was so thoroughly conversant with the writings 
of this renowned jurist that he was able to repeat them all 
off by heart. (This Simeon was an uncle of the worthy R. 
Meir Perles, of Prague, the chronicler of the family of R. 
Léw.) The young Chayim Bacharach followed in their 
footsteps. Carefully instructed by his father, as well as 
other teachers in the Bible, Mishna and Talmud, he had at 
the early age of thirteen already discovered the secret, that 
a diligent study of Alfasi, and further an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Asheri, would cause the gates of the Talmud to 
open wide before him. Even after he reached manhood, R. 
Chayim was still so thoroughly accustomed to the abridged 
Talmud by Asheri, that he marked at the side of his copy 
of this compilation, which was less handy an edition 
than that which we now possess, the corresponding pages 
of the Talmud, so that he could in an instant refer to 
the source of any extract contained in this his favourite 
work In his father, who excelled no less as a dis- 





1 Tb., No. 123, p. 1162. He and Simeon Spira gave their approval (in 
1650) of the collection of sermons that R. Samson Bacharach intended to 
publish on leaving Prague ; ‘)., p. 237a. The evidence of R. Samson and 
R.Chayim Bacharach confirms the statements upon his epitaph (see Gal- Ed, 
No. 138) as to the extraordinary erudition of this famous man, who died 
towards the end of 1653. 

* The work called NUNW JIN, that was commenced in Leipnik, only 
contained R. Samson’s commentary to twelve tractates, and was then 
broken off ; see VX* NIN, p. 2374, b. 

3 Meir Perles, p. 10a. Simeon was the grandson of Giitel, the daughter 
of the tall R. Low, who died on Friday, 7th Tishri, 1634 (7”SN). He died 
Friday, 13th Tammuz, 1665 (S. Hock). 

4 YN) NIM, No. 123, p. 1160. 
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tinguished scholar in the Halacha than as an eminent 
preacher, he had a splendid teacher, whose side he appears 
not to have left until, when still a youth, he entered 
the house of his future father-in-law. At the beginning 
of the year 1653, he married in Fulda,’ Sarlan, the 
daughter of Sussman Brilin,? who, after the death of 
R. Samuel Aaron b. Eliakim, which had but recently taken 
place, was elected Rabbi in his stead. Through this union 
the descendant of the tall R. Low became closely related 
to the most distinguished family in Germany, that had off- 
shoots in all directions, viz., the family of Oppenheim. 
His brother-in-law, Isaac Brilin, the courageous and learned 
Rabbi, first of Hammelburg, and after the expulsion of the 
Jews from that town in the year 1670, of Mannheim, was 
the son-in-law of Simeon Wolf Oppenheim’ in Worms, so 
that Abraham, the father of R. David Oppenheim, and 
Samuel,‘ the richest and most powerful financier among 
the Jews of Germany, who was the chief agent at the 
court of the Emperor Leopold in Vienna, were his 
brothers-in-law. R. Isaac, moreover, through his eldest 
daughter Hennele,> became the father-in-law of Wolf 
Oppenheim of Worms, and through his second, Frumet,® 





193Y7 DIN, No. 81; *nvnw a1 P’Pr> ymad N23 [Wn] baw 91D3 
ay sa noinn Sy ow. 

2 The Memorbuch of Fulda, p. 18b, contains the following information: _ 
ovprdss 939 39 wD 72 AN Seow TAD MOSM wd|WA RIN YN 
Seen mn pa aan wen was ata pp np any $7 
(oon 92 Taps 3 WN 7 HDI) 197 YUAN WNW NAY. The 
year of R. Sussman’s death is not given; on p. 26a we read of him: 
na poor yds adwo mAD yy Pon pean Syn RDA ye 
main ovvndn oyna Sew an pay aay yr oy 57 pny 
mina mbap aya xia pp Aa 1 72 3K) PIS AD AA) 
pores 501099) O97 DE INDIA ANI yP'Ny ID PII Wy) NIN 

sNYIDW SwWY AVIYIN A Ww wipnd APTS) WW NI 93 O23 

i hy by 73), III. 18 ; Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, p. 75. 

4 Tb. 3, note 1. 6» Sy pap, IIT. 38. 

®§ Kaufmann, ib., 75, note 1. 

VOL. III, 
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of Samson Wertheimer, the chief agent and district Rabbi 
of Vienna. These illustrious relationships, however, were 
only to produce their effect in the future; for the imme- 
diate present, directly after his marriage, it was the erudi- 
tion of the new family which he had joined rather than 
their brilliant relatives that was of service to Bacharach. 
We learn from R. Wolf Traub, the Rabbi of Witzenhausen, 
Mainz and Wiirzburg,' that the young son-in-law of Suss- 
man Brilin became his most zealous pupil, and for many 
years continued to perfect his already marvellous know- 
ledge under his guidance and in his house. Through 
his father-in-law and brothers-in-law, the inclination of 
Bacharach to obtain a mastery over the Talmud by 
the help of Alfasi and Asheri, became strengthened. 
Through R. Sussman, Chayim became also the nephew 
of the learned Rabbi of Heidingsfeld, R. Azriel Brilin.’ 
More than six years were passed in study at the house 
of R. Sussman. Bacharach then felt himself sufficiently 
strong in his acquaintance with rabbinical literature to 
be independent, to desire authorisation to fill the post 
of Rabbi from one of the authorities of the time, and 
to leave his home to seek for a rabbinate. In the 
winter of 1659-60 he therefore made his way from the 
house of his father-in-law, in Fulda, back to the home of 
his parents in Worms.* As he himself tells us, he was 
slightly built, and of a weak constitution.> In 1660 he was 
ordained a Rabbi, by the celebrated Rabbi of Frankfurt, R. 
Mendel Bass, of Cracow, also called R. Mendel R. Isaac R. 


PWN’ NIN, p. 2354; ep. OAWA jINX, Resp., 58, where he also signs 
himself Soon) INT [5°33, and also his approbation of the work 35 oan 
(Fiirth, 1693). 

2 YN) NIN, No. 123, p. 1160. 

3 Kaufmann, ib., 75, note 3. I would suggest that he is identical with 
the Azriel b. Isaac Berlin, of Frankfurt, who, owing to a dispute with 
R. Mendel Bass, was forced to surrender office (Horovitz ii. 44, note 3). 
He afterwards obtained another rabbinate. 

«ey MIM, No. 150, m2 etdya ppp von man wad onan wR 
VN NI HFNAD Nov Ppa. 5 Ib, 
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Abigdors.' From that time Bacharach, by means of regular 
correspondence, maintained a warm friendship with the 
son-in-law“of R. Mendel, R. Meir Stern, Rabbinats-assessor 
in Frankfurt, and afterwards Rabbi of Fulda and Amster- 
dam. At the fairs held in Frankfurt, the public sermons of 
the young twenty-two-year-old Rabbi attracted a large 
amount of attention.? It was most probably about this 
time that Bacharach, after delivering several sermons by 
invitation in different towns of Germany, was appointed to 
the post of Rabbi in Mainz.* On the 11th of Adar, 1662, 
he lost his mother, who departed this life after an illness 
that had lasted ten years. Her husband, R. Samson, had 
for many years in vain prayed‘ for her recovery in the 
propitiatory hymn which he had himself composed, and 
which he recited on every day before the new moon; he 
stood now alone on the threshold of old age. Most of her 
children were already married when she died. Her 
daughter Fégele, who bore the name of her great-grand- 
mother, was already wedded, before her parents went to 
reside in Worms, to the Rabbinats-assessor of Prague, 
Salman Schulhof, surnamed Moschels, who was one of the 
victims in the burning of Prague, in 1689. Two of the 
most prominent rabbinical families in Germany were united 





1 Jb., in the beginning of No. 159. At the end of his preface he speaks 
of the way R. Mendel sometimes wrote his name, whence I infer that 
Isaac R. Abigdor was the father-in-law of R. Mendel. Cp. Horovitz, ii. 40 


sqq., and Ch. N. Dembitzer, ‘Dy’ Nd*>, p. 51d. 

2 YN? NIN, p. 230a, and D353, L., 23. 

3 Upon his epitaph (Levysohn, p. 72) he is explicitly mentioned as 
Rabbi of Mainz. I would suggest that the correspondence with his father 
‘IY DIN (No. 83-92), and the remarks upon his practice as a Rabbi in 
the year 1664 (1'N’ NIN, No. 235) probably belong to the period he was 
in Mainz. : 

* Ib., p. 272b and p. 225). 

5 That R. Chayim was the only son is shown by, e.g., IV DIN. Nos. 
83, 92, The Memorbuch of Worms CV 5y p3p, IIT. 22) mentions a sister, 
Leah, who survived him, as well as another, Hendlin. R. Chayim himself 
makes mention of his brother-in-law, Léb Gunzburg, the son of R. Simon 
Schatel ; see O33, v. 25; cp. Briill, ib., vii., 153. 

U2 
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in bonds of kinship by the marriage of Salman’s son, Isaac, 
to the daughter of R. Ephraim Cohen, the far-famed Rabbi 
of Ofen. Isaac was taken prisoner in the storming of the 
town, in 1686, and after being ransomed by his relative, 
Samuel Oppenheim, in Vienna, became a Rabbi in Prague, 
from 1697 till 1733, when he died.! 

The numerous branches of the family of R. Chayim 
Bacharach received an addition, when his father entered 
into a second marriage on Thursday, the 16th of Shebat, 
1664 with Phega, the widow of Moses Cohen, Rabbi of 
Metz, and formerly of Nerol.? He thus became the 
brother-in-law of Dr. Tobias Cohen, surnamed Moschides,’ 
who afterwards grew to be so renowned as a doctor and an 
author, and related to some of the best Polish families, 
which connections were destined in later years to tempt 
Bacharach to exchange Germany for Poland. But very 
soon afterwards, in the year 1666, Phega was snatched 
away by death from her second husband in an epidemic 
that raged in Worms, and to which a daughter of Bacharach 
also fell a victim.‘ 

In this year R. Samson had the pleasure of seeing his 
son promoted to the Rabbinate of Coblentz.® They were 
disturbed times when R. Chayim began his new ministry. 
The waves of the Sabbatian movement now ran very high ; 
there was not a single place in Germany but was affected 
by it. Just as on stormy nights the billows of the sea 
dash up even against the lighthouses, so the clearest intel- 
lects were obscured in this fearful spiritual excitement. R. 
Chayim Bacharach had penetrated too far into the mysteries 





1 Meir Perles, p. 12a, and Kaufmann, ib. 5. 

29371 DIN, No. 91, and WN’ NIN, p. 258d. 

3 Cp. Kaufmann, in Révue des Etudes Juives, XVIII, 294. Tobias was 
then eleven years old. 

4 Levysohn, ib. 62; 1° by 73?, III.,15; about this terrible pestilence, 
cf. F. Solden, Die Zerstérung der Stadt Worms im Jahre 1689, p. 2. In 
fol. 49, in vol. XXIV. of the MSS. of R. Chayim Bacharach we read :— 

TIAN NVR ANN O73) WIN wyras Onn NUN *YID) PUN 


5 YX? MIN, p. 2302, and p. 272. 
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of the Cabbala to remain indifferent to, or to oppose, its 
victorious progress now that it was actively at work. The 
calculations based on the number of the verses in the Bible, 
the astounding revelations and propheciesthat were extracted 
from the numerical value, and other combinations, permu- 
tations; and supposed coincidences of certain important 
Hebrew words, were no longer an academic sport, a pleasant 
exercise of harmless ingenuity, but life and reality, actual 
history strengthened by signs and wonders. With throb- 
bing hearts the people listened to tidings from the East 
about the doings of Sabbatai the Messiah, and his prophet 
Nathan. From the South, from the scene of what was 
happening, from every place through which the news sped 
on as far as Amsterdam, where a veritable moral earth- 
quake had turned every head, the tidings came to Worms. 
Here a complete series of records of the Sabbatian move- 
ment, in the originals and in copies, was collected in the 
house of R. Samson Bacharach and his son R. Chayim. 
In these papers might be read all the wonderful devices 
and verbal calculations by means of which the year of the 
appearance of the new Messiah and his exact name were 
ascertained beyond all manner of doubt.! All the Cabba- 
listic productions, the pious penitential prayers and utter- 
ances of Nathan Gazati, as they were promulgated through 
letters which he sent from Corfu to the Island of Zante and 
to Jassy, and even to Amsterdam, found their way hither. 
The report of the famous Polish preacher, R. Berech 
Darshan, who had betaken himself to Turkey in order to 
look upon the Messiah with his own eyes, and who gave 
his personal impressions of him in a very circumstantial 
pamphlet, was in the possession of Bacharach. Like his 
father before him, he kept up a correspondence with R. 


Eisik Deggingen,? the Rabbi of the German community in 





' See the Appendix in Bacharach’s Table of Contents to No. 35 of his 
MSS., from which all that follows is taken. 


2 Ch. N. Dembitzer, BI NS*S3, p. 960. 
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Amsterdam, who sent faithful accounts of the letters that 
arrived there daily with news of the miracles performed in 
the south. Things had come to such a pass there, that a 
special prayer for the King Messiah was offered up in the 
synagogues. The town of Ofen, owing to its con- 
nection with Turkey and Austria, became a focus of the 
new agitation, and maintained a regular service of couriers 
in consequence of these events.' R. Moses Halevi had 
addressed a letter from Cracow to his brother-in-law Meir 
Isserls in Vienna,’ on the subject of the Messiah, for the 
son and stepson of R. David Halevi, of Lemberg, had 
actually been with Sabbatai, and had returned to their 
father with a present and autograph letters from the 
Messiah. R. Lob b. Zechariah,’ Rabbi of Cracow, and pre- 
viously of Vienna, himself copied the letter that the 
Cabbalist Abraham Cohen had despatched to the Messiah. 
All these letters and pamphlets, that form a complete 
collection of the whole epistolary literature of this move- 
ment, and which must have been at the disposal of R. Jacob 
Sasportas, when writing his Zizat Nobel Zebi (The Fading 
Flower of the Messiah, Zebi), were in the possession of 
Bacharach, a testimony to his all-absorbing interest and 
personal participation in this affair. All the papers that 
we now possess form only an insignificant fraction of the 
mass of Sabbatian literature that he stored up in the course 
of these events. I have only been able to glance at a few 
pieces, which he bound up in the thirty-fifth volume of his 
collection of manuscripts, when the greater number of them 
had been lost or burnt. But these few well suffice to prove 
that he was not merely an observer, an annalist of this 
movement, but a participator in it—even one of its victims. 
The fact that, even when he had arrived at years of ma- 
turity, long after these occurrences, he never wrote the 
name of the Messiah without calling him Rabenu Sab- 





' Cp. also Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung, p. 91, note 3. 
2 Tb. 92, note 4. 3 Jb. 81, note 1, and J. M. Zunz, PIS VY, 116. 
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batei Zebi, is quite sufficient to show us his sentiments 
with regard to the originator of those sad events. But, 
besides this, he distinctly relates how thirteen scholars of 
the Talmud, in Coblentz, bound themselves to him by a 
written agreement to occupy themselves daily under his 
guidance in sanctifying themselves by pious study to. re- 
ceive the joyous news of the Redemption, and in preparing 
themselves in a becoming manner for the great event. He 
who knows what part “the thirteen” played in the cult of 
the Sabbatians will see that there was no accidental cir- 
cumstance in the choice of this number. Finally, when 
we remember how one of the historians of this epidemic, 
the physician and step-brother of R. Chayim, Tobias 
Moschides,! laments that even learned Rabbis, whom he 
had much rather not name, were drawn into the net of this 
Sabbatian folly, the thought cannot help occurring to the 
mind that he was alluding to the son of his step-father 
when he broke out into this complaint. Just as after a 
devastating inundation, the highest point the waters of the 
flood reached in the distressed city is marked in order to 
be remembered by posterity, so history must place the 
high-water mark of the Sabbatian movement at the name 
of R. Jair Chayim Bacharach. 

The new office to which R. Jair had been appointed was 
both a distinguished and a lucrative one. The Rabbinate 
of Coblentz in the Lower Archdeaconry of Trier? was one 
of the two Rabbinates which controlled the spiritual affairs 
of all the Jews in the lands of the Electorate of Trier. 
The Electoral Prince and Archbishop of the district was 
Karl Caspar von der Leyen, whose endeavour it was to 





1 mya AWD, p. 27a, IA MIDI FINA wOND O97 MEN 
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2 Decree to the Jews by the Archdeacons and Electoral Prince of Trier 
of the 10th of May, 1723, p.42. See E. Hechtin Frankel’s Monatsschrift, 
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heal the wounds that had been inflicted upon the land by 
the rule of his quarrelsome and intriguing predecessor, 
Philipp Christopher von Soetern. A period of good fortune 
seemed to await Bacharach in his new post. As in Mann- 
heim and Heidelberg, so also elsewhere, the condition of the 
Jews had so much improved that neither in Coblentz nor 
Trier was there a Ghetto, and the people there breathed 
the air of freedom.’ Ardently devoted to his Rab- 
binical functions and to the increase of his learn- 
ing, free from all material cares, he had begun to 
feel used to the possession of ample means in the 
present, and to the prospect of an assured income for 
his family in the future, when all too suddenly a severe 
blow reminded him of the instability of the human lot. It 
was the custom in Coblentz, as well as in other commu- 
nities on the Rhine, that the Rabbi had to be re-elected every 
three years, or at least his appointment had to be again con- 
firmed. This law—which had been enforced by avaricious 
non-Jewish authorities, who exercised this power because 
certain taxes were attached to the office, a law by which 
the influence of the Rabbi was degraded and subverted—was 
now to be applied in all its force against Bacharach. His 
term of three years had barely closed, when the ratification 
of his re-appointment was refused, and he was suddenly left 
without a livelihood. He has not told us the names of his 
enemies and the exact circumstances of his humiliation.’ 
Only one incident of his work in this community is pre- 
served in his writings.* Ehrenbreitenstein, also called 
Thal, a town opposite Coblentz, on the west bank of the 
Rhine, had then no congregation. The only Jewish in- 





1 Tb., No. 135. 

2 Tb., p. 230a. The account of the hostility he drew down upon him- 
self owing to his unsparing partisanship (p. 48a), probably also refers to 
his work at Coblentz. 

3 In No. 226, he mentions a question he addressed to his father from 
Coblentz. Limburg, whence Abraham Hess sent his questions (Nos. 33-36) 
to R. Jair, belonged to his rabbinate. 
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habitant was Birmann Thal, a pious, respectable, and well- 
educated man, who was a butcher by trade, an occupation 
which, while prohibited to Jews in the towns of the Elec- 
torate of Trier, was permitted them in the country. He 
was in the habit of crossing the ship-bridge, when the 
Rhine was not frozen over, every Sabbath to come to 
divine service at the synagogue in Coblentz. Bacharach 
forbade him to make the passage in a boat on a Sabbath 
when the bridge was removed, in this decision following 
the practice of older authorities of the place.'’ Moreover, 
he refused to allow him to kill the animals himself, although 
he was well acquainted with the laws of Shechita (Jewish 
method of slaughtering animals), and though the governor 
of the fortress in Ehrenbreitenstein had commissioned him, 
under certain penalties, to provide meat for the inhabitants 
of the place, on the ground that for the requirements of 
Christians animals that were not killed in the strictly legal 
manner could also be used as food.? 

Owing to his short stay in Coblentz, he was unable to 
carry on any uninterrupted activity. At the outbreak of 
the plague he had to depart from the town, and to withdraw 
to Limburg on the Lahn, leaving behind a valuable and 
indispensable part of his property, viz., his collection of 
books. This, however, did not hinder him from giving full 
expression from his store of knowledge to his views upon 
the disputed question about the inheritance of the rich 
Sanvel Kann, his opinion upon this point having been 
solicited.’ 





1 No. 112. R. Jacob Cohen Popers (v. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 
II., 82 sqq.), when Rabbi of Coblentz in 1698, wished to allow the use of 
the ship-bridge on Sabbath, but was prevented from doing so by R. Gabriel 
Eskeles ; v. JPY? IW, I. 16. 

2 No. 179, the end. 

* In vol. IV. of his collected works, p. 129; according to the index in 
Jair Nathib, p. dla, WAND WY Ppa Aawn Sep DSP AT "NH 
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2’D DDT. Cp. VN’ iM, at end of Resp. 63,75 NY nan yyy 935) 
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If there was any consolation for the sudden way in 
which he had been deprived of his Rabbinate, where he 
had worked with all his heart and strength, it lay in the 
thought that, by returning to Worms, he would again be 
brought nearer to his father. At the end of the year 1669, 
when the winter had just begun, he again took up his resi- 
dence in Worms. But R. Samson was not long to experi- 
ence the pain of seeing his son, who was worthy of any 
‘Rabbinical post in Israel, grieving for the loss of his 
office. On the 19th of April, 1670, after having minis- 
tered to the community at Worms for twenty years, he 
was gathered unto his fathers... What animated him even 
in his dying moments was the hope and assurance that his 
son would be chosen his successor. Before his death he 
expressly prayed and adjured his congregation, both in 
writing and by word of mouth, to let their choice fall 
upon his son, whom he could declare before God himself 
to be worthy and fitted to succeed him. It was in vain. 
Even the great reverence in which the tall R. Low was 
held in Prague could not secure the election of his son R. 
Bezalel as his successors and the son of his great grand- 
son was now to learn in Worms, that all the respect and 
obedience to authority could not establish a hereditary 
Rabbinate in Judaism. 

Perhaps the settlement of R. Jair in Worms destroyed 
his chances of election; at least it seemed to be the im- 
pression that a native of a place, who resided there, could 
not be appointed Rabbi Again, their eyes were turned 
to Prague, where R. Aaron Teomim, the descendant of a 





! Levysohn ; Zunz, L.G., p. 437. 

2 YN) NIN, No. 31, and p. 230d. The expression 4123 }*p non 
m3, by which R. Jair denotes the death of his father, Levysohn, p. 72, 
has been incorrectly applied to the burning of a part of the town of 
Worms. Cp. J. M. Zunz, ib. 146 sq. 

3 Meir Perles, }sonyy nd", p. 9b. 

4 YN’ NIN, p. 2306., a yndmpa 2a mind OPO. j> wy xb 
yy yD. J. M. Zunz, id. 147, has overlooked this point, 
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famous family, had, for the last eleven years, been making 
a great name.for himself as a preacher. Unanimously 
elected! by the community of Worms to be their Rabbi, 
R. Aaron forthwith entered upon his new office, where he 
at once found favour by his great powers of eloquence. 
Additional means of uniting him with his new home was 
afforded by a marriage. Aaron Frankel, of Fiirth, the 
brother of R. Barmann Friinkel, and nephew of R. Israel 
Frinkel, like Teomim a native of Vienna, became his son- 
in-law.? Bacharach had the pain of beholding a stranger 
dealing at his own will and pleasure with the regulations 
instituted by his father, and of being compelled as a 
private person to hold his peace and to obey another, when 
he himself should have been issuing commands.* 

But this was not the only pang that the year of 
suffering, 1670, caused him. The expulsion of the Jews 
from Vienna was contemporaneous with their exile from 
Hammelburg and Fulda.* In the former town lived his 
brother-in-law, R. Isaac Brilin, and in the latter his friend, 
R. Meir Stern, who was chief of the Rabbinate. R. Isaac 
fled to Worms, whence he was summoned to the post of 
Rabbi in Mannheim.’ R. Meir made his way to Frankfurt, 
where he remained for many years before the German 
community in Amsterdam elected him to be their 
ecclesiastical head.® 

David KAUFMANN. 
(To be continued.) 





1 AS 33, Preface. 

2 Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung, 194 seq., 179, note 5, 182, note 6; 
Cp. also Berliner’s Magazin, 1890. ; 

3 In No. 126 R. Jair informs us of a regulation that R. Samson had 
intended to bring into force, but had not succeeded in doing so, This 
was, that as the days of Chanuka were the only ones in the year when 
indulging in card-playing was tolerated, he would prefer that these days of 
pleasure be allotted instead to Christmas week. With the words WN 
N32 317p, R. Jair alludes to Teomim. 

4 Kaufmann,,ib. 226, Note 2. 

5 YN NIN, No. 136. 

6 Ch. N. Dembitzer, id., p. 52b, note; p. 97a, note. 
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JEWISH LITERATURE IN 1890. 


THOSE who have read recent accounts of the literary 
products of Continental nations, and have seen—notwith- 
standing the famous Universities, the rich libraries, and 
other large endowments which are at their disposal for the 
advancement of learning—how few of the books written 
during the past year are destined to make a mark in 
the progress of human intellect, will certainly not expect 
to meet with signs of any extraordinary advance in the field 
of rabbinic literature, the study of which is more or less 
confined to Jews, whose evil fortune it is to be still labour- 
ing, in many countries, under difficulties depriving them 
of both the means and the leisure necessary for the production 
of great and lasting works. We must, then, be satisfied with 
the little we have. But even of this little, my account can 
make no claim to completeness, partly owing to the fact 
that most of the books which are published in the East were 
quite inaccessible to me,and partly because even many of 
those that have reached me belong, in spite of the modern date 
which their title pages bear, to a class of books which was 
already obsolete at the beginning of the century. They do 
not increase our stock of information on a single point, and 
serve only as a warning example of the uselessness of 
learning that does not submit to the control of a sound 
scientific method. 

A great dearth is to be noticed this year in the region 
of Grammar and Lexicography, and, except the essay 
of Dr. Barth, to which I shall again have occasion to 
refer, I have to notice here only the sixth volume of 
Dr. Kohut’s Aruch Completum,! containing the letters 





1 Aruch completum pdyn Wy =. . . auctore Nathan filio Jechielis 
edit. Dr. Alexander Kohut. Tomus Sextus. Viennxz: 1890. 
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D, ¥, and a part of 5, the philological merits of which, 
and its usefulness for the student of rabbinic, are now 
established facts, and need no further recommendation. 
In the face of this magnificent work, the wa minn 
(notes on the Aruch), forming a part of the book Beth 
Aharon; by R. Aaron Fuld, become almost superfluous, 
as the author made no use of MSS., the only means of 
correcting old texts. The merits, however, of R. Aaron in 
the field of Jewish literature (best known from his additions 
to the Shem Haggedolim), his devotion to study and philan- 
thropy fully justified his friends in saving for the world 
everything that issued from his pen. Dr. M. Horovitz’s bio- 
graphical sketch, with which the book is prefaced, gives 
us many interesting details of this noble life. One could 
have wished that the writer had not been so petty as to 
bereave R. Zacharias Frankel of the >’t with which he 
honours those who belong to his own party. One could 
also wish that Dr. Horovitz would strive after more 
correctness in his Hebrew style; as it is, we have in it a 
strange mixture of rabbinical and biblical Hebrew full 
of all sorts of Germanisms, only to be understood by a 
German. 

A similar scarcity appears in the matter of Commentaries 
on the Bible, of which I have to mention here the fol- 
lowing publications. First, the essay of Dr. Neubauer on 
“The Authorship and the Titles of the Psalms according to 
early Jewish Authorities,” ? for whick every Biblical student 
will feel deeply grateful. For by the term “ Jewish Authori- 
ties” the learned author not only understands the Rabbis, 
but also the earlier translators of the Bible, whose versions 
“ must be counted as Jewish documents,” as well as the com- 
paratively later Rabbinic and Karaite commentators. The 
latter wrote mostly in Arabic, and the majority of their com- 
positions are only extant in MSS., so that Dr. Neubauer had 
not only to collect the materials, but also to edit unknown 





1 Beth Aharon {WS WI LN. Aharoni Fuld Responsa atque adnotationes 
in plerusque Talmud Babylonici, Aruch, Tischbi Meturgeman, etc. Edi- 
derunt filii auctoris. Frankfurt a, M.: 1890. 

? Published in the second volume of the Studia Biblica. Oxford: 1890, 
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texts, and to translate them into English. And as “the 
subject has as yet made inconsiderable progress,” the views 
of these earlier authorities can still be consulted with great 
profit. This is especially the case, I think, with the head- 
ings of the single chapters. Compare, for instance, the most 
recent commentary (Delitzsch) on the heading of Ps. ix. with 
the opinions given by Dr. Neubauer in page 40, and it will 
hardly be found that modern researches have advanced 
much further in this respect. I have next to note the book 
Mayan Gannim,' a commentary on Job, by R. Samuel 
ben Nissim Masnuth, edited from a Bodleian MS., by Herr 
Salomon Buber. The worth of Herr Buber’s editions of 
rabbinical works is well known. I would call attention to 
the fact that the author often mentions the Targum to Job, 
of which he sometimes gives readings differing from ours 
(¢.g-5 pp- 7, 9, 15, 48, 72, and elsewhere). Itis hardly necessary 
to remind the readers of this REVIEW that Herr Buber’s 
results as to the date and country of the author have been 
contested by Dr. Neubauer. R. Saadiah’s Arabic Translation of 
Isaiah, which M. Derenbourg has been giving in a new edition 
in Stade’s Zeitschrift, was also brought to an end this year. 
In the same periodical we have the first part of an excellent 
essay by Dr. Bacher on R. Solomon Ibn Parchon’s Hebrew 
dictionary yA Man. The second part will, as it seems, 
contain variations from MSS. of this dictionary. Of Dr. 
H. Berger’s dissertation on R. Benjamin b. Jehuda, and 
his commentary to Ezra and Nehemiah,’ it is premature 
to speak before the text of this commentary has ap- 
peared, which he promises soon to edit from various MSS. 
But it may already be recommended for the sketch that 
Dr. Berger gives of the exegetical school in Italy. Dr. 
Josephsohn’s pamphlet on the legends relating to the 
Wars of the Maccabees has some bearing on the Apocry- 





1 D3) Pd, edited by Solomon Buber, under the auspices of the Jewish 
Literary Society DYI79) *¥°PD. Berlin: 1889. 

* Zeitschrift fiir dic alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, herausgegeben von 
D. Bernhard Stade. 1890. 

3 R. Benjamin b. Jehuda, sein Commentar zu Ezra und Nehemia, by Dr. 
Heinrich Berger. Breslau: 1889. 
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pha of the Old Testament.!. The suggestion of the author 
to supply the gap in 2 Maccabees i. 18 by the parallels 
in Midrashim (p. 17) is worth considering, whilst less satis- 
factory are the*reasons by which he tries to account for the 
confusion of the feast of Chanukah with that of Tabernacles. 
Here Geiger’s hypothesis (see p. 19), will probably remain the 
best solution of the problem (cp. also Rapoport’s ingenious 
theory on the A33M AaNwA na New in the Hashachar, 
iv. p. 432 seq.) Herr Weissmann’s treatise on “Judith,”? 
is not devoid of some good suggestions towards restoring 
the lost Hebrew text (p. 18 seq.). Whether, however, it 
is necessary to alter the text (of xvi. 9) in the face of 
the phrase AWS Sw napya Sonpon, by which the Rabbis 
meant something less harmless than we understand (see 
Nedarim 20a), I leave undecided. 

From late commentaries I pass to modern editions and 
commentaries on ancient Rabbinical works. Among these 
there is Dr. Schwartz’s new edition of, and commentary 
on, the first order of the Tossefta,? the fourth volume of R. 
Kisler’s Notes on Rabbinical Language and Archeology, 
the greatest part of which deals also with the text of the 
Tossefta,t and a new edition of, and commentary to, the 
third order of the same work by M. Friedlender.5 There 
can be no doubt that Dr. Schwartz’s work is the most 
important contribution of the year. He thinks that the 
Tossefta in its present state represents nothing but a 
chaotic mass of various formations and layers dating from 





1 Die Sagen tiber die Kiimpfe der Makkabacer gegen die Syrer nach 
qriechischen und jiidisch-agadischen Quellen, von Dr. Cesar Josephsohn. 
Breslau: 1889. 

2 Das Buch Judith, Historisch-hritish beleuchtet von Arthur §S. 
Weissmann. Wien: 1891. 

3 PIN FIT WIS DY AVIwon WD Bb NMDDINA, or Tosifta jurta 
Mischnarum Ordinem Recomposita et Cummentaria Instructa auctore 
Adolpho Schwarz Rabbino Karlsruhano. Pars I., Ordo Seraim. Vilnae: 
Typis et sumptibus viduae fratrumque Romn, 1890. 

4 Beitriige zur RabbinischenSprach- und Alterthumskunde von Rabb. 
Leopold Eisler. II. Theil, Wien: 1870. Commissions-Verlag von Ch. D. 
Lippe, Buchhandlung, II. Praterstrasse 13. 

5 DWI TID NMDDIN avec le commentaire Heschek Schlomoh. Pres- 


burg, 1890. 
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different periods and schools, which, owing to such revo- 
lutionary causes as the terrible persecutions of those times 
as well as to the ignorance and carelessness of the copy- 
ists, were thrown together into one shapeles conglomerate, 
without regard to order or chronology. Dr. Schwartz be- 
lieves that our Tossefta was completed by the younger con- 
temporaries of R. Jehudah Hannasi with the intention of 
saving from oblivion that complex of old Halachoth or 
Aggadoth, which the latter from one reason or another 
excluded from his official codex of the Mishnah. In this 
belief, then, he attempts to reconstruct the Tossefta with 
the aid of the given order of the Mishnah, on which it 
was based, and to which it was meant to be an addition (the 
literal translation of the word Tossefta). Dr. Schwartz does 
his work admirably, and the boldness which he shows in 
transposing whole sections which almost alter the face of the 
Tossefta will be envied by many a Bible critic. Itis true that 
some of these transpositions admit of a difference of opinion. 
Compare, for instance, Tossefta Berachoth, c. 3 § 9 of our 
editions, which Dr. Schwartz puts after the section be- 
ginning S17 AYR), in conformity with the order in the 
Jerushalmi. But why should not the Tossefta, in this place, 
agree with the order in the Babli Berachoth, 3la, which 
—if we eliminate from it the passage given there in 
the name of R. Chiya, which is really missing in the MSS. 
(see Rabbinowitz, Varize Lectiones)—there is reason to suppose 
is pretty near to the original text. This agreement is the 
more probable as the Tossefta has in this place the readings 
of the Babli, not of the Jerushalmi, which, by the way, 
ought to be corrected after the parallel in the Aggadath She- 
muel IT. But this minor point shows only how consistent 
Dr. Schwartz is in carrying out his suppositions. Certainly 
these suppositions themselves still leave room for discussion. 
One might ask, granting that the Tossefta was based on the 
Mishnah, on which Mishnah? For though the hypothesis 
of Dr. Zuckermandel, according to which the Tossefta re- 
presents the Halachic code of the Palestinian schools, 
whilst our Mishnah was compiled at a later date in 
Babylon, did not, as far as we know, find much acceptance 
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amongst scholars, it is, nevertheless, hardly to be expected 
that our Mishnah was exempt from the fate which befell 
all ancient Jewish productions. However, we had better 
postpone the discussion of this and similar points until 
Dr. Schwartz furnishes us with the treatise on the 
origin of the Tossefta, as well as the Boraithoth scat- 
tered over both the Talmuds, and their relation to the 
Mishnah, which he promises in the introduction to his 
book. Of a less ambitious character is Eisler’s undertaking, 
which confines itself to verbal emendations in the text of the 
Tossefta. Though the book contains many good points, I 
am afraid that Eisler is sometimes too hasty in his emen- 
dations ; perhaps he suffers from want of books. Thus he 
would hardly have corrected the text in Tossefta Berachoth 
c. vii. 1, if he had read the remarks of A. Krochmal (Scholien, 
p. 91) and Brill (Jahrb. vii. 113) on the same passage. M. 
Friedlaender pursues the same method as in his com- 
mentary on Seder Zeraim, and there is nothing fresh to 
add to the verdict which was pronounced on the author’s 
first production. (See this REVIEW, II., 194.) I might 
here express a wish that the scholars who devote them- 
selves to the study of the Tossefta would make use of MS. 
Add. 27,296 in the British Museum, which contains the 
Tossefta of the whole of the second order (Moed) and 
tractate Chulin. The variations presented by this codex 
would probably prove of more critical value than those 
which are the result of mere guesswork. Considered from 
this point of view Professor Strack’s edition of the Mishnah 
of the tractate Sabbath! deserves all praise, the editor 
having employed for his text all the MSS. and texts avail- 
able. The glossary at the end will also make it useful for 
beginners. Lector M. Friedmann’s Hamaschneh,? giving in 
short paragraphs the contents of all the tractates of the 
Mishnah, and his Talmud Baba Mezia,’ containing extracts 





' Schabbath . . . herausgegeben von Professor Hermann L. Strack. 
Leipzig : 1890. 

2 72WN7 HD (der Mishnah-Lehrer) von M. Friedmann, Vienna: 1890. 

3 NPY X33 Zum Unterrichtsgebrauche von M. Friedmann. Vienna: 
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from this tractate, are also calculated to pave the way for the 
young student who wants to be introduced to the strange 
world of the Rabbis. All Jewish teachers, I hope, will 
not be slow to avail themselves of the wide learning and long 
experience of this famous scholar. Entirely new is the 
small tractate on Mourning (*N Dit MINDY N02)! now edited 
for the first time from MSS. by Herr Horowitz in the second 
and third part of his collection of Ancient Boraithoth, ex- 
tending from p. 28 to p. 40. One feels so grateful for this 
addition to the Minor Tractates that one can pardon him 
his long useless introductions and unnecessary glossaries. 
I may here add that at the head of the list of authorities who 
quoted this version of ninnv has to be placed the Gaon R. 
Samuel ben Chofni, as can be seen from his commentary to 
the Pentateuch (‘n nw), ed. J. Israelsohn, in which three 
passages are given, which are only to be found in this trac- 
tate (28 and 31). R. Joseph Ibn Caspi’s quotation oN) 
ovnp oat xd) penn oat Xd $’r aM129 (see D'Pr OVD by 
Ashkenazi, p. 53), also refers to this tractate. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Klotz, in his new critical edition of 
the tractate Semachoth? (usually printed together with 
the other minor tractates), was unable to incorporate -this 
small Semachoth, which would have made his work more 
complete. But the good use the editor has made of 
almost all the MSS. existing of this tractate—among them, 
also, of a very valuable MS. belonging to Dr. Adler — 
and the fulness of his references (see, for instance, p. 17, 
note 5, and p. 33, note 1), will partly compensate for 
this defect. The fourth part of Herr Horowitz’s collection 
(73 *nnD) forms an introduction to the text of the Boraitha 
of Niddah, to be edited in the fifth part of this collection. 
We must not anticipate our judgment before Herr 
Horovitz has fulfilled his promise. Of new editions of 
late Rabbinic works I have to mention here the first part 





1 NMPNY NRNDDIN, or Uralte Tosefta, 2 und 8, Abtheilung by Chayim 
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2 Der Talmudische Tractat Libel Rabbithi oder S’machoth, nach Hand- 
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of the Machzor Vitri,) emanating from the school of 
Rashi, edited from a Bodleian MS. by Rabbi S. Hurwitz 
for the Society Mekize Nirdamim. The editor will pro- 
bably at the end of the work give us in an appendix a full 
description of his MS. and its relation to the other MSS. of 
the Machzor Vitri in the British Museum and Paris. Its 
authorship is also a matter which demands closer ex- 
amination (see Dr. C. Taylor’s remark in a note to the 
Introduction to his Sayings of the Jewish Fathers). Dr. 
Hildesheimer, under the auspices of the same society, 
continues the Vatican Halachoth Gedoloth,? of which the 
second part has now appeared. A very meritorious task was 
the editing of the Arabic text of “ The Letter of Consolation 
of Maimon ben Joseph”? (the father of Maimonides), and 
its translation into English by Mr. L. M. Simmons, of Man- 
chester. The readers of this periodical had full opportunity 
to admire the saintliness and simplicity of the author (see 
especially p. 25, where the commentary to Ps. xc. begins), as 
well as to appreciate the learning and accuracy of the editor. 
I have only to add that this letter has now appeared in 
a pamphlet by itself, with some additional notes and 
corrections by Mr. Simmons. The “varie lectiones” to 
Maimonides’ Mishnah Torah,‘ according to a MS. now 
in the possession of Herr Julius Hamburger, will be 
cordially welcomed by students of this great code. We do 
not know whether the description offered of the MS. is 
trustworthy in all its parts. But even if the date given there 
(the beginning of the fourteenth century) be correct, we 
have in English libraries MSS. of this Code of an earlier date, 
especially in Oxford (see Catalogue, Neubauer, Nos. 538-614), 
and it would certainly repay the trouble of a student to 
collate them for the purpose of giving us at last a critical 
text of this classical work. Nor must I forget to notice 
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here the following contributions to the Rabbinic litera- 
ture, though they do not exactly fall under the heading of 
commentaries or editions. Thus Dr. Giidemann has de- 
voted a whole monograph to the verses in Matt. v. 43,1 
and parallels in other parts of the New Testament as 
well as in the Rabbinic literature. It is, indeed, one 
of the best things written on the subject. (See Dr. 
L. Lazarus, Zur Charakteristik der Talmudischen Ethik, 
p- 10, where the literature is fairly put together, to which 
must be added The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, by Dr. 
C. Taylor, p. 8, seq.) It will have to be carefully read, both 
by students of the Old Testament and the New Testament. 
I can only hope to see it soon translated into English. 
Professor Bloch has given us a new compendium of the 
Mosaic-Talmudic Laws of Inheritance.? The author confines 
himself mostly to Jewish sources (see, however, p. 10 and 
p. 49, note 32), in which he is a complete master, and he 
rectifies Michaelis in some places (see pp. 7 and 8). Dr. 
K6ningsberger’s pamphlet on the sources of the Halacha? is 
also worth mentioning on account of the few quotations he 
gives there from the Midrash Hagadol and other MSS. 
Whether, however, these MSS. or any MS. still to be dis- 
covered can prove the divinity of the Oral Law, and that 
it is coeval with the Torah itself, against the opinion of the 
‘majority of the modern Jewish historians,” is a question 
which the author would have done better to leave untouched. 
Such useless polemics—for surely the views of these his- 
torians are entirely independent of the existence or non- 
existence of a Mechilta more or less—ought to be avoided in 
any work which pretends to scientific treatment. Not un- 
fitly I may mention here the Rev. 8. Singer’s English version 
of the prayer-book,* not merely because the Jewish liturgy 





1 Nachstenliebe, ein Beitrag zur Erklérung des Matheus-Evangeliums 
von Dr. M. Giidemann. Wien : 1890. 

2 Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Erbrecht, von Prof. Moses Bloch, pub- 
lished in the B. Programm of the Rabbinical Seminary in Buda-pest, 1890. 

3 Die Quellen der Halachah, von Dr. Konigsberger. Berlin: Verlag H. 
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is in the main a rabbinical production, but also on account 
of its containing a new translation of the Pirke Aboth. It 
requires only to take a glance at the older translations of the 
Sidur in this country to see the excellence of Mr. Singer’s 
work, and I can only hope that a second edition will 
appear soon and meet with the same merited success as the 
first. Perhaps Mr. Singer will also use the opportunity to 
correct such trifles as, for instance, to leave out the note to 
§ 15 in Aboth ch. ii. (p. 189). As may be seen from the 
parallels put together in the Massecheth Aboth, etc., by 
Noah Chayim, of Kabrin (32a), this passage has nothing to 
do with abusing one’s higher gifts. Possibly Mr. Singer 
will justify his interpretation by a reference to the famous 
simile in Jerushalmi Chagigah (76c), where the Torah is also 
compared with fire, but in quite another sense. A most in- 
genious piece of work is the treatise of Dr. Rosenthal on 
the composition of the Mishnah,! whose method strongly 
recalls that with which we are familiar from the works of 
modern Bible critics (see, for instance, pp. 36, 87, and 89). 
By this method he thinks to discover in the Mishnah parts 
dating from before Hillel, which were composed with an 
anti-Sadducean tendency. As the author bases his hypothesis 
on the assumption that Geiger’s and Wellhausen’s theories 
on the origin of this sect are mistaken, it still remains to be 
seen how he will refute them as he promises to do in the 
second part. 

I will now glance at Bibliography and Biography, 
whereby we shall gain some insight into what might still be 
done in the line of editing. I notice, first, Dr. Kayserling’s 
Bibliographical Dictionary of works concerning Judaism 
written by Jewish authors in Spanish or Portuguese,? in- 
cluding Ladino, a sort of Jewish jargon of these languages. 
The book is prefaced by an excellent essay on the history 
and importance of this literature, and the appendix gives a 
collection of Spanish and Jewish proverbs. The pedigrees 
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of various Jewish families scattered throughout the book 
will be found interesting by genealogists, whilst the Cata- 
logue (page 114) of the controversial works by Jewish 
converts will probably prove useful both to the biblio- 
grapher and the historian. However, it could hardly 
be said that this literature equals either in quantity or 
quality the Judaica written in the German language (or 
in Jiidisch-Deutsch) by Jewish authors. Indeed, among 
the books published during this century I cannot discover 
in Dr. Kayserling’s list a single production of great value, 


except perhaps the 15 pyn. Of far greater importance is the 
Catalogue of the MSS. in Herr Halberstam’s Library.! 
The name of Halberstam is known far and wide. There 
is hardly any Jewish scholar of the younger generation who 
is not under obligations to Herr Halberstam, not merely 
for his suggestions, but also for the liberality with which he 
puts his collection of MSS. at the disposal of students. But 
no one had an adequate idea of the riches of this collection 
until the appearance of this Catalogue, compiled by Herr 
Halberstam himself. It is, in truth, the greatest Jewish 
private library in the world, comprising 411 MSS. Every- 
thing which has occupied the Jewish mind — Targum, 
grammar, Halacha, Hagada, liturgy, philosophy, Kabbalah, 
poetry, astronomy, history, and medicine—is represented 
there. From this Catalogue the student can see how much 
is still left for us to do. Herr Halberstam’s collection 
contains many a treasure still waiting for the explorer to 
bring to light. Let the reader only glance over the 
liturgical part, which contains many Piyutim which re- 
mained unknown even to the great master Zunz, or at the 
description of MS. 345, which contains almost more references 
to the English Rabbis of the pre-expulsion period than all 
the other sources put together. The Commentaries to the 
Talmud, some of which are unique, would alone suffice to 
make this Library famous. However, greatly as I admire 
Herr Halberstam, who has so far made such excellent use 
of his collection, I cannot refrain from asking, What will 
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become of all these treasures? Experience has taught us 
that the fate of all private libraries is to be scattered after a 
generation or two, and at such dispersions many valuable 
MSS. are lost for ever. May I not express the hope that 
in this country, which has hitherto shown itself so generous 
to Jewish literature, which has saved the libraries of Oppen- 
heim, Michael, and Almanzi from dispersion—that in this 
country also the Halberstam collection will find a saviour 
who will preserve it to posterity. I do not in the least 
grudge Halberstam his treasures, but I think that he will 
agree with me that the cause of Jewish literature, which he 
has so much at heart, will be best served when his MSS. 
follow the way of all the great Jewish collections, which 
have found their last home in England. Dr. Miiller’s 
Introduction to the Responsa of the Geonim! might, on 
account of the bibliographical account it gives of the 
various collections of these Responsa, also be placed here. 
It is an admirable piece of work. Indeed, it pre- 
viously seemed as if every newly discovered collection 
only added to the difficulties of the student of the 
period of the Geonim. For these collections, made at 
different ages, in various countries, without the least 
regard to each other, and even without much needed 
discretion, often repeat themselves, and are full of inter- 
polations, in which the Mystics had also their share. 
On the other hand,. there are many Responsa with- 
out headings; others, again, bear false ascriptions. It is 
by this work of Dr. Miiller that we shall be able to 
examine critically the productions of the Geonim, which 
consist mostly in ritual decisions. It not only contains a 
detailed account of every collection, where every heading 
is closely investigated, but also a complete index of the 
Responsa (including those which are scattered over the 
works of the earlier authorities, Rishonim) of each 
Gaon, from R. Mari down to R. Hai, the last of the 
Geonim. And what is more is that this index is quite 
readable, giving the essence of all the Responsa attributed 
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to each Gaon, arranged in subjects, mostly after the 
system accepied by Maimonides in the Mishnah Torah. 
To this are added the Miscellanea, containing many in- 
teresting historical and philological items (see pp. 72, 92, 100, 
103, 168, 205, 254, 265) which would be worthy of being 
collected and edited by themselves. I may remark here 
that the list of the MSS. of the British Museum has also 
a collection of the oKin nawn (Add. 27,181, compare 
Halberstam, Introduction to the Sefer Yetsirah, p. xxi.), 
which might now, with the help of this introduction, 
easily be examined, so as to ascertain whether it contains 
inedited matter. 

Bibliography and Biography bring us to History. In 
this country we have Dr. Neubauer’s contribution, Notes on 
the Jews in Oxford, which, in spite of its modest title, ex- 
hausts the subject in all its parts, there being no document 
or important note relating to the history of the Jews in this 
University town which Dr. Neubauer does not print or 
allude to. Especially grateful the student will feel for the 
new edition of the eighth volume of Professor Graetz’s 
History? with corrections and additions in which the latest 
discoveries of Spanish scholars, of Dr. Neubauer, Halberstam, 
M. Lob, and others, have been utilised. One feels the more 
grateful for it as this part of Graetz’s work deals with the 
period in which the great expulsions of the Jews from 
Spain, Portugal, and many cities in Germany, took place. 
Of books dealing with the earlier history of the Jews I 
have to mention here: Dr. Kaminka’s Studies on the 
History of Galilee* A critical history of the Jews in 
Galilee would, indeed, be an object of interest to the Jewish 
as well as to the Christian student. But Dr. Kaminka is 
certainly not the man to do it, as far as I can judge from 





1 Published in the Collectanea, vol. ii. of the Oxford Historical Society, 
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the fulness that a work by the father of Jewish history deserves. 
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this pamphlet. His objections to the general assumption 
that Tiberias was avoided by noble Jewish families on 
account of uncleanliness caused by the lost graves in it are 
weak, and remind one of the mwpn>y pintd vw; his emenda- 
tion (p. 24) of the word 813° in the Jerushalmi into m3) is 
doubtful (see Levy, s.v. 13°), whilst the preference given 
by him to the Hebrew version (with regard to the 
story that R. Simon ben Jochai declared Tiberias to be 
clean) in Midrash Tehillim over the other six, because 
they are in Aramaic, is against the acknowledged critical 
rule that in such cases the claim for higher antiquity 
rests with the Aramaic versions, Aramaic having been 
the popular language in which the story was told. For 
the Hebrew version is to be regarded only as a trans- 
lation from the original, and thus belonging to a later 
date. He commits also a bad blunder in referring, in hi 
sketch of R. Simon ben Jochai, to Aboth ii. 9 (p. 50), the 
R. Simon mentioned there being Sxona j2 vw’, the disciple of 
R. Jochanan ben Zakkai. More satisfactory is Dr. Rosen 
zweig’s essay on Jerusalem and Cesarea.1 The author does 
not presume to advance new theories (excepting, perhaps, 
note 2, p. 16, about the genealogy of Paul), but puts to- 
gether the passages in the Rabbinic literature relating to 
the antagonism between these two cities representing Judaism 
and heathenism, or Christianity ata later period. Perhaps 
I may also record here the third volume of Mr. Luncz’s 
annual Jerusalem,? dealing with the history of the Holy 
Land, and chiefly with that of Jerusalem in ancient and 
modern times. It contains among other excellent matter a 
bibliographical account of works on the geography of 
Palestine by Dr. Steinschneider, an essay on the topography 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, according to Rabbinical sources 
by Lector Friedmann—a series of letters written by different 
Rabbis living in Jerusalem, dating from before the end of 
the seventeenth century, and edited from MSS. by Professor 
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Kaufmann, and, lastly, etymological researches on the names 
of various cities (Jerusalem, Jericho, etc., etc.), contri- 
buted by M. Joseph Halevy, of Paris. I have no doubt 
that the number will be found very instructive, and 
the editor deserves special gratitude and support from 
this country, where the interest in everything touching 
the Holy Land is so great. The following two books, 
Matamim,| by an anonymous writer, and Tekanoth, 
etc., by Herr Schiick,? on Minhagim (religious usages and 
customs) ought to have some bearing on history by which 
alone Minhagim can be explained, but they have not. Of the 
former, who supplies us with 1,300 explanations of various 
Minhagim, suffice it to say that his work was suggested 
to him by passages in the “ayn ad, and thus belongs to a 
school in which anything approaching to a knowledge of 
history (or anything worth knowing) is considered as a 
mortal sin. It requires only a glance at the book to see 
that the author remained true to the principle of his school. 
Some attempt at history is, indeed, made by Herr Schiick, 
but he still belongs to the pre-scientific era. He takes, for 
instance, infinite trouble to reconcile the legend that Joshua 
composed the prayer 1»>y with another story which attri- 
butes it to R. Jochanan ben Zakkai (p. 37a), but it never 
occurs to him to question the authenticity of these legends. 
At another place (82) he tries to explain the institution of 
reading the 93rd Psalm every Friday by reason of modern dis- 
coveries in geology. Herr Schiick is rather afraid that his 
critical views will be resented by certain hyper-orthodox 
people in his country. This would be, indeed, a gross injus- 
tice. Lastly, I have to notice here Dr. Lazarus’ essay on the 
Princes of the Captivity in Babylon,’ whose history has re- 
mained rather obscure till now. The last writer on the subject 
was the late Abraham Krochmal in his Scholien, which is full 
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of the deepest researches and most ingenious remarks on 
this point, and to which Dr. Lazarus owes, I am inclined 
to think, a great deal. But Dr. Lazarus has the advantage 
of having made use of various MSS. of the text of the 
Small Chronicle (Seder Olam Zuta), the chief source for the 
succession of those princes, but previously known only ina 
very corrupt form. Dr. Lazarus now gives us, in an appen- 
dix, for the first time, a critical version of this chronicle, 
after MSS. and rare editions, and this enables him to 
elucidate many obscure points in the chronology of this 
part of Jewish history. It is not the place, in a general 
review to enter into a discussion of the details, which are 
of a most complicated nature, and I shall only remark 
that’ the obscure formula of which Dr. Lazarus speaks 
on p. 97, will be clear enough if he had read correctly 
mn2 (not 73) as the name of the daughter of Pharaoh 
(1 Chron. iv. 18), who, according to the Hagadah (Megil- 
lah, 13a, and elsewhere) saved Moses from the river, and 
brought him up, on which account he was considered as 
her son. 

The study of Jewish Philosophy is represented this year 
by the following works: First, Dr. Spiegler’s History 
of the Philosophy of Judaism. But in spite of this 
promising title, I need not dwell long on it. Its worth- 
lessness will be sufficiently indicated when I point out 
the fact that the greatest part of the work is taken up 
with the Zohar, which Dr. Spiegler thinks was composed by 
R. Simon ben Jochai and his school (p. 135). The golden 
age of the Cabbalah falls, according to the author, in the 
first century A.C., and R. Jochanan ben Zakkai and his school, 
especially R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos, the author of the Pirke 
drabi Eliezer (sic), and Akilas, the author of our Targum 
Onkelos, are its greatest representatives (p. 140). The de- 
scription the author gives us of Maimonides’ philosophy, 
does not show any sign that he ever studied Prof. Kaufmann’s 
Attributenlehre, or his work could not be so utterly empty 
and superficial. Of quite another stamp is Dr. Hoenig’s 
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treatise on the Ophites!, in which he tries to prove that 
Gnosticism is a Jewish production, and that this and the 
Ophites, the first Gnostic sect, represent accordingly a Jewish 
heresy. There are many ingenious points in this brochure, 
and the identification of the obscure term M'31DSN in 
Midrash Koheleth i. 8 with the Greek ’Ogirn¢e (p. 79) is 
worth noticing. But, on the other hand, the author has 
brought forward little evidence to establish the early origin 
of the Gnosis among the Jews, which isthe chief point in his 
book. All the passages he quotes from Rabbinic literature 
were used by Graetz, Krochmal and others to prove that 
during the second century Gnostic views found their way 
into Judaism. Nor will many agree with the author, that 
the theory of the Demiurge could only arise among the Jews 
(p. 68). It is true that the old question, Unde Malum, forces 
itself on every mind, but it does not follow that the Jews 
would have answered it through the manufacture of a 
demi-god. Untouched by foreign influence, the answer of 
the Jewish mind, with its quick transitions from reason to 
emotion, and its commutations of both, would probably 
have resulted in a fervid prayer or in entire resignation to the 
will of God like the Hebrew prophets and psalmists of. old, 
when they complained of the sufferings of the righteous. 
The quotations the author gives from the chapter of R. 
Eliezer are especially unfortunate, as this book dates from a 
very late period, and contains already Christian elements, as 
has only recently been proved by M. Israel Levi (see Revue 
des Etudes Juives). By the way, has Dr. Henig seen the 
late Bishop Lightfoot’s ‘“ Essay on the Colossian Heresy,” in 
his Commentary to the Epistles of St. Paul (Volume 
III., page 73, seg.) ? Dr. Goitein’s pamphlet on Optimism 
and Pessimism in the Philosophy of Judaism? is alsv worth 
reading. The various Theodicies, from the oldest times up 
to Maimonides, which the author puts together, deserve 
careful study, though the conclusion of the author with 
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regard to the final influence of these two conflicting views 
on Judaism may be contested. A lecture by Dr. Schwein- 
burg on “Jewish Pessimists”! may be regarded as a sup- 
plement to the preceding work. Whether every Jewish 
scholar who had a fit of depression and wrote in a pessi- 
mistic vein must be looked upon as a predecessor of 
Schopenhauer, is a question not permitting of closer ex- 
amination in the presence of the fact that the latter philo- 
sopher is now the most fashionable thinker in Germany. 
Of a rather theosophic character is the lately edited cor- 
respondence of R. Jonathan Eibeschiitz, from a MS. in the 
library of Dr. Jellinek.? The attempts of R. Jonathan to 
rationalise the Cabbalah, and to reconcile it with philosophy 
(p. 88), are not uninteresting. The old dispute among the 
Cabbalists, whether the Sephiroth are to be regarded 
as an integral part of the Deity, or only as an emanation, 
turns up here again. Perhaps this correspondence, when 
entirely published, will throw some light on the well-known 
controversy between the author and R. Jacob Emden. 
I may also in this section include Dr. L. Grossmann’s book 
on Judaism and the Science of Religion,’ which is written in 
a style worthy of the subject, and indicates an honest desire 
on the part of the author to be just to all. I am only 
afraid that he is too hasty in his application of general 
theories, or he would scarcely detect in such passages as 
“the Fathers are the Merkabah” a reminiscence of sun 
worship (p. 174). What Dr. Grossmann means by the 
reference to Tossefta Yoma, II. 6, I am unable to under- 
stand. Are we really to suppose that every ancient Jew 
who looked at a sun-dial to see the time of day, or basked in 
the sunshine, is to be suspected of sun-worship? The well- 
known passage, “ The Law is like two paths,” etc., which, as 
it would seem, he attributes (in p. 176) to R. Akiba, is known 
to me only as anonymous. (Cp. Jerushalmi Chagigah, ii. 1, 
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and parallels on the margin.) Of a more satisfactory 
character in my judgment is Dr. Grossmann’s Lecture 
on Maimonides, \which is a very fair and sympathetic 
appreciation of this great Jewish thinker. 

In the region of General Literature I have only to record 
two books, both excellently done. Of Mr. Joseph Jacobs’ 
admirable Introduction to the Fables of Aisop,? the results, 
as regards the part played by Judaism in preserving these 
fables, have been already noticed in this REVIEW. The 
second part of Herr Philipp’s classical edition of Jewish 
Poetry in the Middle Ages* fully bears out the high repu- 
tation the author has acquired by his previous productions. 
From a prospectus I have lately received from Herr 
Philipp, I learn that he intends to continue editing the 
Divan of R. Jehudah Hallevi, and other poetical pieces which 
he copied last summer in the Bodleian in Oxford. It is to 
be hoped that he may succeed in this important under- 
taking. I may also express the wish that Herr Philipp 
will be a little more concise in his notes. There is hardly 
any need, for instance, to illustrate the sayings of the Gaon 
by passages in the Sanscrit literature. Dr. Rubin brings us 
this year a treatise on the origin of arts and sciences in the 
prehistoric ages, which, like most of his other works, will 
prove very useful to those who are incapable of reading 
any other language except Hebrew. Of Dr. Maybaum’s 
masterly treatise on Jewish Homiletics,' it is only necessary 
here to mention the title, as its merits have already been 
ably brought before the readers of this REVIEW. 

The want of special works might, perhaps, be compensated 
for by the various Miscellanea, of which we have a great 
abundance. Paramount among them is the Jubelschrift, 
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containing a collection of essays by various scholars, 
dedicated to Dr. J. Hildesheimer on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday. It opens with an exegetical study of 
Isaiah Ixvi., by Dr. Feilchenfeld, Chief Rabbi of Posen, well 
known for many excellent essays on the Bible. I am 
afraid, however, that in this particular matter he has not 
been quite happy in his hypothesis. According to the 
author, Isaiah Ixvi. forms a protest against a certain 
Jewish rationalistic sect, who, in their universalistic 
notions of the Jewish religion, for which they thought 
they found support in the older prophecies, refused to re- 
turn to Jerusalem, pleaded for amalgamation with their 
heathen surroundings as a means of facilitating their 
missionary work to the Gentile world, and as the result of 
borrowing certain enlightened views from the Medo-Persic 
religion, protested against sacrificial worship. This view is 
in the main not entirely new (see Dillmann’s Isaiah, p. 535). 
Considering that Isaiah lxvi., according to the opinions of 
most modern commentators, dates from about the end of 
the sixth century, it is not altogether impossible that the 
prophet’s words were directed against a certain section of 
the Jews, who, lacking in patriotism, did not care much for 
the restoration of Jerusalem, preferring to have the temple 
built in Babylon. On the other hand, the views which Dr. 
Feilchenfeld attributes to this section are too rational for 
the time, and strongly recall the doctrines of Jewish sects at 
a very late period, whilst his exegesis is far-fetched. (See, 
for instance, his explanation of the word nxn, “Is it not, in- 
deed ?”) But what makes matters worse is that Dr. Feilchen- 
feld assures us that his exposition is entirely independent 
of the question with regard to the age of the prophet (p. 9, 
note 1). Dr. Feilchenfeld is very successful in his explanation 
of the obscure passage in Tractate Sabbath, 670 (p. 23). Quite 
worthy of his position and his fame is the article contributed 
by Dr. Rosenthal, Rabbi at Breslau, on the Institutions mi3pn 
of R. Gershon, the light of the Exile, the most important 
of which is the ordinance forbidding polygamy. As with 
everything coming to us from this remote period (the tenth 
century), the documents of these Tekanoth are in a most 
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corrupt state, and exist in different versions. Dr. Rosenthal 
tries to restore the original text, as well as to establish its 
authenticity by the use of MSS. and quotations in various 
Rabbinical words. Secular history, so far as it has any 
relation to these institutions, is also laid under con- 
tribution by the learned author. To judge from the 
heading of this essay, Hiniges tiber die, etc., it would 
seem that Dr. Rosenthal intends to publish one day a 
larger treatise on this interesting subject. Perhaps he 
might then be able also to employ the MSS. in the British 
Museum, Or. 1989 (p. 910. seg.), and Or. 1083 (260), both of 
them containing versions of the Dw") "7 niwpn, the former 
of which would, we think, prove of special value (see 
Monatsschrift, 1855, p. 104 about this MS.) The Machsor 
Vitri in the same library (Add. 27,200, page 1520) con- 
tains also a paragraph 5apn nipn, which might, I believe, 
throw some light on the subject. The group of Teka- 
noth, beginning with noon ys, has also been published 
by Dr. Neubauer, from various MSS, in the Revue des Ktudes 
Juives, No. XXXIII., p. 69 seg. Dr. M. Horovitz, one 
of the Rabbis in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, contributes a 
Responsum as to the validity of marriage in a certain given 
case. There is nothing fresh about it, either as regards 
method or line of argument. The only new feature is, 
perhaps, the fact that it is written in German, whilst any 
Polish or Russian Rabbi would have answered in Hebrew. 
I cannot deny that I prefer nw in Hebrew, when written 
in a good rabbinical style. Dr. Munk, of Marburg, gives a 
very interesting essay on the constitution of the Jews in 
the Principality of Hesse, in Germany, as well as the Text 
of their Tekanoth. The excommunication pronounced there 
against dealing in false coin is worth noticing, showing that 
it was not only ritual matters over which the synagogue 
kept spiritual watch. Dr. Hofmann adorns the volume by 
an essay on the existence of a Mechilta drabbi Ishmael on 
Deuteronomy, fragments of which he discovers in the Mi- 
drash Haggadol. As the present writer is preparing an edi- 
tion of this Midrash, he will soon find occasion to enlarge 
on the results of this admirable and thorough piece of work. 
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Dr. Olitzki’s essay treats of the symbolical significance 
given by R. Abraham ben Ezra to certain numbers. 
The relation pointed out by the author between the 
symbolism of Aben Ezra and those of certain Greek as 
well as Jewish mystical schools, is not without interest. 
Dr. Friedlander and Dr. Bennet contribute new Hebrew 
translations from certain parts of Maimonides’ Commentary 
to the Mishnah ; the former, of the third chapter of the tractate 
Rosh Hashanah, the latter, of the first chapter of the Sayings 
of the Fathers. Dr. Lowenstein publishes, from a Merzbach 
MS., seven Jewish songs, composed by various German 
rabbis during the fifteenth century. They are mostly of a 
serious character, and the fact that they. were adapted to airs 
of Gentile songs, which do not seem to have always been of a 
very edifying character, would prove that John Wesley was 
not the first who urged the principle that the best tunes should 
not be left to the devil. The song against games of chance 
(p. 138), deserves the special attention of the student of the 
history of morals in the Middle Ages. Professor Barth’s 
researches on the Passive Qual and its Participles will 
undoubtedly be found very instructive by specialists, 
whilst Dr. Berliner’s excellent essay From Sad Times 
forms a most interesting contribution to the history of the 
Jews in Italy. For the mmnn ‘Srbip Sy wr’and wins, edited 
there by Herr Halberstam, from his own library, the student 
of Jewish theology will be very grateful, showing, as it does, 
the divergent opinions of the Jewish schools with regard to 
the position of rationalism in religion. Dr. Lerner’s and 
Herr Hurwitz’s Notes on some difficult Talmudical passages 
represent again in its best method that side of Jewish learn- 
ing which was current a century ago. 

Not less interesting, both for variety of matter and wide 
scholarship, are the collected essays and articles of the late Dr. 
Low,}! as well as those of the late M. Arstne Darmestetter.? 
The former may fairly be regarded as the greatest Talmudi- 
cal scholar of the modern school. Though very liberally 
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inclined and highly accomplished in every branch of secular 
learning, he shows an acquaintance with the Possekin litera- 
ture which would have been admired even in a Rabbi of the 
seventeenth century. This may be seen from his works 
“ Lebensalter,” “Die Jiidische Graphic,” and in the first 
volume of this collection, where nothing escapes him 
which has the remotest reference to his subject even in the 
most obscure Responsum or Halachic Compendium. The 
present volume, however, is mainly taken up with historical 
studies, the most important being, in my judgment, the 
biography of the well-known R. Aaron Chorin, which 
deserves to be carefully read. It is certainly written 
in a partial spirit, as Léw was the disciple and friend 
of Chorin. But this man has already suffered so much 
from the prejudice of the opposite side that there will 
be no harm done if Léw’s verdict should incline us to 
a more favourable judgment. The mere fact that Zunz 
received his ANN MINA, Rabbinical diploma, from him 
would serve to prove that Chorin was held in high estima- 
tion by his contemporaries. Of a more strictly scientific 
nature is the work of M. Darmestetter, the first volume 
of which is almost entirely taken up with Jewish studies. 
The essay, Le Talmud, is perhaps one of the best of the kind, 
whilst the Ktudes Judéo-Frangaises contains an inexhaustible 
mine of philological and historical material, for which the 
scholarly world will feel the more grateful, seeing that the 
number of those who are equally familiar with the two 
languages is extremely small. 

The new Hebrew annual, Kenesseth Haggedolah, edited 
by Herr Suvalski,! which is intended to become a kind of 
impartial periodical representing the view of all the different 
parties among the Jews in Russia, does not come up to the 
standard of such journals. I must say that I do not much 
care for this mixed multitude. There is much talk in it of 
nationality, of the importance of a national literature, of 
quarrels about Shochetim and similar topics, but very 
little of scientific value. The only articles worth reading 
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are the few notes by Reifmann, and the review by the editor 
himself of various books. Rather interesting is the pedi- 
gree Herr~Friedstein gives us there (I., 103),—from a 
MS. bearing the signature of R. David, the son of the 
well-known author of the nbapn nbwsy—of the Yachya 
family, beginning with Adam and going down to this R. 
David. As the Yachya family believed itself to be descended 
from David, and this pedigree thus includes also the enu- 
meration of the princes of the captivity, Herr Friedstein’s 
discovery gains especial importance for the historian. En- 
tirely new is the statement that there was a Xn 751) Wx, the - 
first Jewish exile who emigrated to Poland. It would be 
desirable if Herr Friedstein would give a fuller description 
of the MS. to which we are indebted for this information, 
there being indeed many reasons for suspecting this 
document (see the above-mentioned work by his father, 
pp. 29a, 53b). Much better is the Haasif, of which 
we now have the fifth volume,! containing historical 
articles by Weiss on Nachmanides, by Kaufmann on R. 
Sabbathai, Sopher of Premiszel, and by Oppenheim on the 
Tendency of the Aggadoth. 

That indefatigable critic, Schorr, is still working. There 
is, indeed, much in the last number of his Hechaluz? which 
comes too late—a review of R. Z. Frinkel’s Mebo Hayeru- 
shalmi, which appeared in 1870; but he gives also fresh matter 
on works published lately, as the Halachoth Gedolothand the 
Responsa of the Geonim, whilst the lamentation on p. 109, 
which he publishes from a MS., offers a new document on 
the sad history of the awto-da-fés through which the Talmud 
has had to pass. Some important pieces will also be found 
in the last volume of the Ozar Hassifruth, edited by Herr 
Graber. For the republication of the O1Hn HD, by R. 
Yedayah of Bedres, with supplements by Herr Halberstam, 
a work which was as rare as a manuscript, the editor deserves 
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the special gratitude of the literary world. I understand 
that the next volume of the Rabbins Frangais, now passing 
through the press, will also treat of R. Yedayah’s life and 
his works, and give a full description of the Pardes in its 
different versions. Professor Kaufmann again continues the 
publication of the minute-books in many Jewish com- 
munities, which render very valuable materials to Jewish 
history. This is also the case with the O’nyn pis, an 
account by an eye-witness of the Chmelnizki persecution, 
which was prepared for the new edition by the late Dr. 
Gurland. And lastly I recommend Dr. Oppenheim’s Essay 
on Jewish Apostasy and its Causes to the attention of all 
Jewish ministers. They cannot fail to profit by reading it. 


S. SCHECHTER. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SINCE the foregoing was written the fifth part of Herr 
Horovitz’s collection xnp’ny xnbDIN has appeared, contain- 
ing the 733 N3D07 XN from a MS. in the library of Herr 
Halberstam. It is to be noticed that it is only a fragment, for 
the end of the Boraitha breaks off in the middle of a sentence. 
Now, I have already alluded to the fourth part of this col- 
lection 173 ‘MND, which forms an introduction to the part which 
has now followed. But we miss there the name of Schorr, the 
editor of the Hechaluz, who was the first, I think, to draw 
the attention of students to the quotation from this Boraitha, 
as well as to throw some light on its exotic nature. Indeed, 
with all his diligence, Herr Horovitz was hardly able to add a 
single name to the list of the authorities who really saw this 
Boraitha, as given by Schorr in the Hechaluz, vol. VIII., 
page 50 (see also p. 160, the quotations from Nachmanides’ 
Derashah), and Briill in his Jahrbiicher I1., page 126. All 
the other writers we meet in Herr Horovitz’s notes] knew 
it only at second and third hand. I am also inclined to 
agree with Schorr, who, when the first chapter of this 
Boraitha was published in 1882 by Herr Horovitz, in his 
collection M133 nv3, etc. (II., p. 24), declared it to be nwawn 
Dep) (Hechaluz XII., p. 100) corrupt and forged. A 
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similar verdict was given by Briill (id. 159). It is true that 
it contains certain passages with regard to the isolation of the 
Niddah which might have some claim to a higher antiquity 
when authorities were still more stringent in this respect 
(see Sabbath, 64b), but on the whole it makes the impression 
of a manufactured imitation of the Tossephta about the 
Geonaic period, when so many other pieces were forged. The 
attribution of the first Halachah to *xpw shows the desire 
of the author to imitate the existing tractate “‘ Niddah,” which 
begins with the words 18 ‘Nov. In the name of R. 
Eleazar ben Arach various Halachoth are given, whilst, except 
the saying in Aboth II. 12, and the fact that he was the 
disciple of R. Jochanan ben Zakkai, and afterwards neglected 
his study, the older Rabbinic literature knows nothing about 
him, and neither the Talmud nor the Midrashim contain a 
single sentence from him. It is only on the pseudo-epi- 
graphic chapters of R. Eliezer that his name appears again. 
R. Chanina ben Dossa, who is more known as a saint than as 
a Halachic teacher, we also meet in this Boraitha (p. 11) ; 
but it is a bad anachronism to represent him putting a 
question to R. Chiya, who lived more than a century later. 
This reminds one of the anachronism in the before-mentioned 
chapters of R. Eliezer, in which Ben Azai gives an account 
of the life of R. Simon ben Lakish (ch. xliii.). The story on 
p. 6 about the death of the son of R. Abuha has about it an 
air of solemn mockery, which one meets occasionally in 
the Zohar. R. Nechunyah ben Hakanah, of whom a long 
story is given on p. 86, is also the hero of later forgeries as 
the Bahir. The denominative nn, or the verb wp 
(p. 27) are strange to the Talmudic literature, which has 
instead of the former D7 ANN, and of the latter roNL, except, 
perhaps, once in Genesis Rabba xxxv. § 3, in the way of apun. 
The passage Sax on pynbs 1127 1x1 oN ++ + TION Sop na Any? 
v2 nat2 n2dn looks like a parody of the story in Erubin 
13d. But the preference given to the school of Shammai 
strengthens the suspicion of its Karaitic tendency, which also 
other passages suggest. 

However, even if this Boraitha dates only from the 
Geonaic period, it is still old enough to be regarded as an 
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important contribution to;ancient Jewish literature. Then, 
too, its very exotic nature makes it interesting enough to 
deserve a thorough study. Herr Horovitz himself felt that 
he was not always successful in his commentary. Indeed, 
it would seem that the sources of this Boraitha have 
rather to be sought in Karaitic and Samaritan writers 
than among the Rabbis. The following few extracts from 
MSS. might, however, prove not to be altogether useless to 
the student. I give first an extract from a MS, in the 
British Museum, Add. 27,129 (p. 1310), which bears the 
heading 73 p.5 containing the greater part of nada ‘sx Pp.» 
‘my ‘3 ‘x, and ‘1 n2dn 3 pr, but offers some different readings. 
On this follow the 772 niadn as they are to be found in the 
vend pian wrpd, and the 351m ns" 7°, concluding with the 
words xwy 09 xd nay mq pr ind py. 

NIpo) AVayN yo Npnw xray An wn Ady Ww oNOY M3 
nom yrey aaned pnaqpoy ANMwA yD NpmD any oy dy py pd 
*ndaw enw jora sno ¢ Asya NIAID AWD AWNA MIANd Na*pON 
moon ann ox ad93 ays atin ndaw any joa mn 9 ON 
now nnd adda ania nop wnwd ndyad nn xd pow new na om 
x cme Soop) anny sy a$55 pow ony wisn 22 IO” 
nosy apn xd and mdya oy x25 me ad px tons ay adap 
sexy mensy Spm) enn ads wap od ava mom aay 
Sao anny sy mdya py wow nd ps pon ova my) mines 
pws padian asd port pesay on nds ¢ enemy adyn myaay mun 
men ox rtd pops anes ide yprn Sy sy nde print pois 
moxy - 553 myipy an ws nbanw ayway yt it moa any oN 
p2stm yndna yyy mn pd yey ww 729 ayond pom yn 
yor nbaow myway yo a2 OWN nO Ox OND Sy D’yapND 
sy PID pwn oyd oor oAvaw pn wdNy SONI AYIA mI 
MeN DN 73 pny nam pwa orday prawns jo p1aI3 OND 
NUT’ * PINT OYA nyIay An ox ndapw myway ys WT TID. ON 
noayn nywa pip nyspr ndap wNw ION MON YIN YN MW 
ind pan pyow NIT. ON [NVI oN? nada oN? 23 
Niny OTS ms ox ¢ nan by pnw xds ny adv mown an 
nyvaw YI mMAps pyow) 37) 1370) nop Saw ym ON 
nx eno nw nxapono siny OWN M87 ON) DIDI AY 1X Adave 
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2 YD N¥ PITT Tn APY) ON DY YAN wow! myway td wt 
OWN TOD ANI NWN AYN v9 59 pdya nx nary yn wd 
yow3 m2 AID ON * DD NYaw IMW NIPY 9D ANT 1D 55 
and mms os) ‘y'ens nos5D) mann ‘yews Stina may ane 
TBD WY INND MN ON WY ANX MDwO MINN Nwwys ADDD 
mend rman Yee qo NDT 2 PM DD wy OVW MDW Stand 
nbyad Swan xb mnt nx p mipwon + op) nyay nw oD 
mp0 xd) ov apyn Ndi ADA ne wren Ndy Map WD Ndy mE Nd) 
aX NN 7 ON STE 5D ANDOD NnY MAD wn ‘SoD OD 
pros m2 ye Adya yw Avon 123 Sy npprn xinw ata Sy prin 
pps joxy nx apy sy mown asa pond jenny gy doa 
now) 772 xm bya nx nwownn DSN ON) 792 prom and 
wot? myays ppd ayaa 39a 7 onwyd das an idm xdy vdyad 
905 dy mn Ed xd) wown Ed eo ines me wows nw NR 
V3 723 ONY OT MINA. Jaynn ox ANd wown IID: DADIDA 
mr 725 gare 325 aneadnr 15 noma any ds ay xdy tnx 
ma mio dom qaynn xpw mpd my Sey * yen 300 Inn 
mod prasion 1285 *spana nyqyd pman qipw wxn 5x1 pras ppd 
wen ade tay xdd powda ondssp mea ons tom) caynn Row 
nds ods sim) wx yoo xy tdya mds + mina mipo$ 5 nows 
nWOWY AWN Nk WIND NawND) NII70 AN’ Abya na ypnw> 
Dy MID pqs pan ova myy ony sy won xdt ot me adya oy 
Sy PEO pWIDD DON I? ON AMY NN N|OwWY NM DA NI 
novos map yr mom NYY DX AURA MN Ppp» PED why 
poe nd peay np nai m>y qaaw news men ova xd oN) me 
pom wan jo mdynd ppdw paid ‘nmr waa 1 nd pweran DIA 
snd paver mar mad pean 2’ne wR DNY Sy ner 9nd 
712 AWD WNT ANA ON) PDE? DIA WD nwNd INI PYpwD) DYDA 
mypbd ypioy os 93 ITT) paNd DAD Ins diay Now ADS yypN Nd 
aman xdy mtn pd quad nox pq W’N + TINNED pA pnw 
sina xow a by modwa Siew aos own Somna - pox soxm 
YN - NOD MDD Ny! Navn aN Tow AVON “> + Dipon Sonny 
1D MoD NOD NIA’ MAN MN DITTdS APIA TN b°d DIN TON PNY 
a wyon niamd oN, NOD AID by may 

MS. Or. 1389 (p. 76), which I have already mentioned, 
contains also a large quotation from this px®. In the passage 
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yxn py? pro? onay dx it adds ow oe Tw oro 
yx 30 73 pand. In another MS. in the same library, I find 
the following quotation from Midrash (nz"1n ?) which might, 
perhaps, have proved the conclusion of this Boraitha 713 75) 
Naw perc oT VoIAd > OD ITT AAp2 Nd 7 aor Nady 
nor Sv ymrny yb en oy einy DOIN yD NIwa AM OD (7) 13 
NYY NW YD NN NAY FADD Naw oO AAY OD + INNS 
pmb 937 7 ANN AY Aw Naw Ty Ane Naws Ann Xd MN 
431) 2 WID3 OW ODI DDN Sax WN 13 From Oxford 
MSS. I may, perhaps, give here a quotation from Cod. 692 
(Catalogue Neubauer), 137a, which has some relation to the 
subject. 
xoy moiaiynds apnd yop Senn vant “yypon taps ans 
wn w> xno Séan po oa Swan xb ow ein 3 oy Neen 
rod any 33 tw od ame yn’ on nar ov 54 Sy mon 
499M) TY 73-33) XI ADwWN AMIN +N INN 4D) 12 ATP 
vy xan 5x pin away man mayo oy ody San yon xd Rvn 
:NPNyA NID ODN “39 Sy yA NaN Np 
Of more importance, however, is the following extract from 
Cod. 1101 (Catalogue Neubauer), fol. 209a, which is given in 
nw oD npn, with some variations in the name of the 
: DIA AyD 
a> YEN Moa Arad I NwOwNA * RI AMD 37D (209a. 
md aon eds ani ton yo om apo xd nya ppd may nit 
»poy ovine mdya pdy iow yp mem|ys pypn ads anv 3 
Syassay maya INVN DY VOWD LYNWD WON TY [2 UV 9 pw 
mpd oy mvp pind mania anys 07 mprdy qxdnd sore na/pn np 
pio nx mindad snowed yndwa Sy seed mien ad pe aon + aba 
mnwdy seas news xnadn 9 ox AND any DD 12 AMpwndy 
nvyo sxan ody md yneany oon by mo abys mx miwon 
yan qbnnn inp any cow 22 199m xd) mow tnx wodna 
1 ‘oxy qordna yyy marypa mpp mow wy AN or ON? anid 
yI AWD INYN AY NM DY ON 1D YO AVIy Tay x? Tan 
DTA TWNa FAD waa wo Avda + woo myayn yan Jad wi33 
2 yy 2 OD Moy PINs 


8. S. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Histoire du Peuple d’Israél, par Ernest Renan, Tome 
Troisiéme. 


Is it worth while to review the Histoire du Peuple d’Israél? Who 
that is interested in the history of that people will not read for him- 
self the representation of it set forth by such a master of style and 
scenic effect as M. Renan? Still, to indicate the character and charm 
of his latest volume, as well as to congratulate the veteran author 
upon its appearance, a few words from this REVIEW may not be out 
of place. 

M. Renan’s third volume deals with the best known and least 
disputed period of Old Testament history, that, namely, which lies 
between the fall of Samaria and the return from the Babylonian 
captivity (722-536 B.c.). From the critical point of view there is not 
much novelty possible. The Assyrian invasion, Isaiah’s justified con- 
fidence, the reforms of Hezekiah, the reaction of Manasseh, the 
composition of Deuteronomy, the reform of Josiah, the preaching of 
Jeremiah, and then the two transportations, with the life of the 
exiles in Babylon and their two great teachers, Ezekiel and Deutero- 
Isaiah, constitute a definite. bulk of ascertained material, out of 
which all historians must construct stories the outlines of which will 
always remain the same. And yet what extraordinary freshness there 
is in M. Renan’s volume—not a single dull or superfluous page from 
first to last ! 

In addition to the fact of genius, which differentiates M. Renan’s 
work from that of all other living writers upon Israel’s history or 
religion, except, perhaps, from Wellhausen’s, there are several 
other reasons for this wonderful freshness and charm. Some 
of these, indeed the most important of them, are both 
painful and questionable, but contribute none the less to the 
startling novelty and suggestiveness of the whole. But apart 
from them, how often do M. Renan’s matchless gifts of style, 
his wide knowledge of Oriental life, his penetrating intelligence 
and imagination, suffice to throw new light upon, or bring new meaning 
into, old facts and records! Students will, I think, find much help- 
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fulness, for instance, in his account of the growth of the Jerusalem 
Temple in importance and esteem, of the prophetic Midrashim (p. 245) 
of Ezekiel and his legal visions, and of the teachings of Deutero- 
Isaiah. Very often they will find an old thought or fact reclad in 
new forms, which make one the better realize its importance. How 
frequently, ¢.g., have we been told that the religious destinies of Europe 
hung upon the fortunes of that band of captives who were led away 
from their own land into the exile of Babylonia. M. Renan points 
out that an essential feature of the case was that the captives carried 
with them : “les vieilles écritures, formant un volume déja considér. 
able.” And then he adds: 

Les exilés avaient sfirement des bagages, portés sur des anes ou des cha- 
meaux. Le sort de l’humanité fut attaché durant quelques jours au pied plus 
ou moins sir de la béte qui portait le livre sacré de l'avenir (p. 379). 

M. Renan’s critical position is peculiar. He isa Grafianer, but 
by no means accepts all the conclusions of the most advanced German 
and Dutch school. His point of view as regards the Pentateuch, by 
which (like Graf before Kuenen and Riehm had convinced him of 
his error) be separates the legislative from the narrative portion of the 
Priestly Chronicle, is already well known. Further odd mixtures of 
criticism will be noticed in the present volume. M. Renan, for 
example, accepts Stade’s view that Hezekiah’s reform did not extend 
to the removal of the Bamoth; he is ready to assume a number of 
interpolations in Jeremiah, so that he even goes so far as to say: 
“Tlay un deutéro-Jérémie, comme il y a un deutéro-Isaie.” But, at 
the same time, he is able to accept the authenticity of Hezekiah’s 
hymn and of Isaiah xii., to say nothing of xxxii. and xxxiii. Jobisa 
part of the “travail littéraire” under Hezekiah, while an extended 
use is made of the Psalter for the whole period from Isaiah to 
the fall of Jerusalem. Thus, Psalms xx., xxi., xxv., ci., are assigned to 
the reign of Hezekiah ; xxii., xxxvii., ixxiii., xciv., to that of Manasseh ; 
i., xxiii., Ixxxiv., to that of Josiah. Zechariah xii.-xiv. is still retained 
for the interval between the death of Josiah and the end of the 
monarchy. It is needless to say that under the master hand of 
M. Renan these portions of Scripture which, to many of us, seem 
either of exilic or post-exilic origin, are made to fit most prettily into 
the place and the time that are assigned to them, but the final impres- 
sion remains that the author’s criticism is unsatisfactory and unequal. 

M. Renan alludes in the preface to the blame which his second 
volume encountered, because he had too frequently made 


des rapprochements entre les antiques événements...et les mouvements des 
temps modernes. 


But he declares that he must persist in the practice. For there is 
no better example than the history of ancient Judaism of the 
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essential contrariety and opposition between the demands of politics 
and of socialism. So in his third volume the past is frequently 
illustrated by the present, or the present criticised by the lessons of the 
past. Sometimes fhe parallels are only hypothetical. Thus Jere- 
miah, in his fierce opposition to the “national” party of resistance 
against the Chaldsan oppression is compared to 

un publiciste francais qui, & bonne intention, en 1870, efit appelé les Prus- 
siens les ministres de Dieu, efit applaudi aux défaites amenées par nos fautes, 
efit prédit pour l’avenir dix fois pis encore si l’on ne s’améliorait (p. 289). 

The laws of the Priests drawn up in Babylon were the result of 
dreamy speculations and socialistic chimeras. They are plans 

comme ceux qu’on pouvait élaborer autour de M. le comte de Chambord ou 
ceux qu’on discute dans les clubs socialistes (p. 413). 


M. Renan, indeed, is never weary of emphasizing the socialistic, and 
therefore impractical, requirements of the prophets and the later 
legislators. He admires them, while he pities them. They were 
beating against a rock, and yet humanity requires, and gains from, such 
a vain battle with necessity. It cannot, he says, be repeated too often 
that “le véritable analogue des prophétes, en notre temps, ce sont les 
journalistes du style le plus effréné ” (p. 350). The most ancient advo- 
cates of the poor and the oppressed were the Prophets of Israel, and it 
is for this that they are to be assigned so eminent a place in the history 
of civilization. But their advocacy led them into impossibilities, and 
made them the destroyers of the State and the enemies of their 
country. The violence of these “prodigieux agitateurs,” ‘fous 
sublimes,” resembles that of 

le démocrate extréme de nos jours, qui ne veut pas faire les dérogations au 
principe d’égalité nécessaires pour avoir une armée. Une société trop douce 
est faible ; le monde n’est pas composé de parfaits ; il y a des abus nécessaires 
(p. 279). 

The Hellenism of M. Renan and his realistic instincts alike lead 
him to combat the ideals of the Prophets and the lawgivers, but yet ir 
other respects he is drawn towards them by the attractive force of 
their pure morality. The see-saw in his mind is very interesting and 
stimulative to the reader. The Priestly law, he says, 

est une loi de confrérie, non une loi de nation. Elle se rapproche des idées 
qui dominent dans certains cercles socialistes. Inutile de dire que nulle cul- 
ture d’esprit, nul art, nulle science, nulle philosophie, aucune de ces fleurs 
exquises que la Grece a fait éclore, ne pouvait sortir d’un tel régime (p. 426). 


But, nevertheless, this ideal really demanded the protecting force 
of an empire like that of Persia, within the shadow of which the 
brotherhood might live out its dreams. The attitude of the “Jewish 
socialisis” to the outer world fills M. Renan with indignation and 
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wonder. The world only exists for Israel, but Israel is too often 
careless of the world. 

Quand l’empire qui lui servait d’abri s’écroule, il éclate de rire; il s’écrie que 
toutes les nations travaillent pour le feu, s’épuisent pour le vide. II oublie 
que, sans cet abrid’une grande société civile et militaire, sa Thora serait inap- 
plicable. Toutes les moineries en sont la (p. 427). 


And yet this very phrase from Jeremiah (li. 58) moves him else- 
where to admiration. 

La grande ironie, mélée de piti¢, qu'inspire au penseur ce que la pauvre hu- 
manité, amoureuse de ses bourreaux, appelle la gloire, ne s'est jamais exprimée 
par un trait plus énergique. La Gréce a merveilleusement compris les petits 
plaisirs enfantins de la vie intérieure des cités. Les ruines des grands empires, 
avec les coleres et les larmes qu’elles provoquent ; le sentiment supérieur, pro- 
fondément triste, avec lequel l'homme pacifique contemple ces écroulements ; 
la commisération qu’excite dans le coeur du sage le spectacle des peuples tra- 
vaillant pour le vide, victimes de l’orgueil de quelques-uns ; la vanité de toute 
chose, et le feu dernier juge des sociétés humaines (ce qui n’exclut pas la foi 
invincible en un avenir idéal) : voila ce que la Gréce n’a pas su voir; voila ce 
que les prophetes juifs ont exprimé avec une sagacité admirable (p. 458). 

The figure of Jeremiah seems a perpetual astonishment to M. Renan, 
and he brings out with admirable force the strange mixture of the 
man, his weakness (to our modern eyes) as well as his strength. 
Jeremiah is a prince among “ devots,” leader of the “ piétistes.” Now 
“les dévots se montrent toujours incontentables. Ce qu’on fait pour 
eux leur était di ; ce qu’on ne fait pas est un crime” (p. 267). And 
‘les piétistes sont essentiellement persécuteurs ; ils se plaignent fort 
quand on les persécute ; et pourtant ils trouvent trés mauvais gu’on 
les empéche de persécuter les autres ; ils sont si sfirs d’avoir raison!” 
(p. 120). The violence of Jeremiah’s utterances, his imprecations, his 
perpetual predictions of carnage and destruction, his insistance upon 

cette horrible doctrine qu’on est coupable si l’on n’accepte pas la ty- 
vannie du jour, censée commissionnée par Dieu” fill M. Renan’s 
gentle heart with horror. He is appalled at 

la sympathie que l'homme de Dieu a pour le Tamerlan, qui va tout mettre & 
feu et & sang. Le Jahvé exterminateur, ayant pour parfait serviteur Attila, 
voila l'idéal de Jérémie (p. 287). 

And yet this fanatic was a man “d’une moralite sévére.” His 
religious genius was “sans égal”; without him the religious history of 
mankind “efit suivi un autre tour”; he is the man who “ avant Jean- 
Baptiste” contributed the most ‘a la fondation du christianisme ; il 
doit compter, malgré la distance des siécles, entre les précurseurs 
immédiats de Jésus” (p. 154, 251). 

The Babylonian Isaiah is naturally of all the prophets the most 
sym pathetic to M. Renan, as he is indeed to almost all of ue. He 
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calls him “le premier des penseurs humanitaires. Nous tous, dont 
la religion est d’espérer un avenir ou l’humanité se consolera enfin de 
ses souffrances, nous le saluons comme notre maitre.” The one 
thing which annoys him in Deutero-Isaiah is delightfully charac- 
teristic. 

La seule chose qui blesse dans le Second Isaie, c'est le nom de Jahvé (p. 504). 


Weare not spared in this volume a good deal of M. Renan’s usual 
insistance upon the old, monotheistic Elohism of the nomad 
patriarchs, and of his usual bitterness against the false God Yahveh, 
the God who is “un grand orgueilleux, un jaloux,” “un dieu pro- 
vincial, souverainement injuste.” 

In this, as in other more fundamental matters, M. Renan’s history 
is very different from the ordinary works of the critical school to 
which we are accustomed. His point of view is, indeed, I should 
imagine, different from that of almost any previous writer. There 
have been books written in open hostility to the Old Testament ; 
there are others, and these are the most common, written more or 
less strongly from the Christian point of view, and full of “con- 
trasts ” between the Old Covevant and the New. M. Renan resembles 
neither. Again, even the ordinary run of critical historians, however 
far they may be removed from a dogmatic orthodoxy, all write with a 
decidedly Theistic and even Christian bias. But M. Renan is neither 
Christian nor Theist. To him the fundamental doctrine, common to 
both the Old Testament and the New, of a self-conscious God is an 
error and a delusion. Standing thus wholly outside the religious 
beliefs, whether of Isaiah or of Jesus, of Christian or of Jew, he is, in 
some respects, more capable of taking an impartial estimate both of 
.the Old Covenant and the New. A person who does not believe in a 
self-conscious God is, perhaps, too distant from the writers of the 
Bible to thoroughly appreciate them, or do them perfect justice ; but 
from his high platform, removed from the usual contentions of 
either party, he is yet able to take a wider, more comprehensive 
survey of the entire religious development from David to St. Paul. 
It is, at any rate, of extreme interest to learn the assessment placed 
upon the very various religious teachings of the Old Testament by 
one who is concerned neither to defend nor to attack ; who seeks at 
most for “analogies,” but not for “ contrasts.” 

For M. Renan is thorough-going in his scepticism. The prophets of 
Israel, he tells us, demanded an unproved belief in their divine 
message, as superstitious as the superstitions they attacked. In this 
curious inconsistency they resemble the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century. 


La raison est si faible qu'elle n’a le choix qu’entre les degrés divers de crédu- 
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lite. Les puritains isra¢lites écartaient les pratiques les plus décidément 
niaises ; ils riaient des gens assez sots pour chercher des révélations dans les 
voix censées venir du ventre, et ils tenaient pour inspirées les paroles de celui 
qui, sans un ombre de preuves, se donnait pour prophéte de Jahvé. Les Protes- 
tants supprimaient les messes et les indulgences, mais gardaient, exagéraient 
méme la révélation de la Bible, les mérites du sang de Jésus-Christ. Ces dis- 
tinctions qui nous paraissent naives, sont des conditions de force dans l'action. 
Pauvre espece humaine! Comme elle veut le bien! Mais comme elle est, 
dans son ensemble, peu faite pour la vérité! (p. 188). 

Jewish apologists are pained that there is no trace of any doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul in the Old Testament, and try to read 
it into all sorts of places which are wholly innocent of this conception. 
Christian theologians, ignoring the historical genesis and growth of 
the doctrine, point out in solemn and portentous tones the proper and 
intended difference between the Old Revelation and the New. M. 
Renan agrees with neither. To him the doctrine isa “chimére,” the 
peculiar dream of the Aryan races. The Israelites were “advanced” 
enough to perceive its vanity. 

Plus avancés par certains cétés que les autres peuples, les Beni-Israél 
virent bien que les récompenses et les chitiments d’outre-tombe sont chose 
vaine, sans réalité (p. 78). 

At the same time M. Renan, with his usual curious see-saw (indica- 
tive of impartiality or indecision ?), assigns to the doctrine an immense 
value. It is a chimera, and yet a “ chimére avec laquelle seule on fait 
de grandes choses.” ‘To its absence is due the curious fact that the 
ideal of the Second Isaiah, the man who was “ ivre de justice,” whose 
portraiture of the Servant of Yahveh shows us “l’abnégation poussée 
jusqu’au martyre,” is nevertheless only “une vie plantureuse et la 
longévité.” It is only the inherent genius “des grandes races ” which 
has enabled the Semite to triumph over his ideal of “ bien-étre maté- 
riel,” so that, in spite of it, his life, endowed with the gift of hope 
“qui n’appartient qu’d lui,” has been “un acte de dévouement 
continu.” 

M.*Renan’s own belief is apparently a kind of mild Pantheism. He 
is convinced that 

tous les systtmes qui aspirent & justifier le gouvernement temporel de la 
Providence sont condamnés & supposer Dieu inepte, féroce ou jaloux (p. 263). 

Thus “autant vaut ne pas essayer de le justifier.” M. Renan holds 

qu’aucune volonté particulitre ne gouverne le monde, et que ce qui arrive est 
le résultat d'un effort aveugle tendant en somme vers le bien (p. 85). 

For “la raison supréme” is “inconscient,” though of this fact the 
Hebrew had not “la moindre notion,” since 

la distinction du conscient et de l’inconscient dans le développement de 
Punivers ne pouvait étre faite alors, puisque, de nos jours, elle est & peine com- 
prise de l’immense majorité des hommes, méme instruits (p. 179). 
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It is perfectly natural that with a theoretic belief such as this, 
crossed by the conviction that the great achievements of mankind have 
been owing to delusions and chimeras, there should be in M. Renan’s 
writings a perpetual undercurrent of contemplative sadness, How 
much of human life is vanity! It must be so, for 

en réalité, les surfaces seules existent dans l’humanité; elles sont les appa- 
rences; or, en dehors de l’ordre scientifique pur, les choses humaines ne sont 
qu’apparences. Ia bataille gagnée est celle qu’on croit gagnée. L opinion 
triomphante est celle qui, & une certaine heure, réussit & prouver qu'elle avait 
le droit de triompher (p. 27). 

To combat the mournfulness of life, the disciples of M. Renan have 
narrow expedients. The main comforts of Aryan and Semite, the life 
beyond the tomb and the self-conscious God, are alike forbidden. 
Yet, here again, it is the Semite who has bequeathed to the modern 
spirit its final resource. It is that of the Psalmist : 

les larmes secretes, l’épanchement du coeur avouant son trouble. Voila 
pourquoi les Psaumes, quand tout le reste s’en va, restent notre livre de pritres, 
notre chant intérieur, notre éternelle consolation (p. 253). 

Yet, for the mass of mankind, hope, the gift of the Semite, hope, 
issuing in aspirations and dreams which console by imaginary para- 
dises for the sorrows of reality, will never cease to be necessary, 
unless humanity should attain that condition of material well-being 
“qui rend le réve inutile.” 

Such is the contradiction of life. What is M. Renan’s “conclusion 
of the whole matter ?” 

Au milieu de tant de contradictions, ne laissant que le choix de l’erreur, qui 
peut avoir la prétention d’étre sans péché? Celui qui craint de se trom- 
per, et ne traite personne d’aveugle ; celui qui ne sait pas au juste quel est le 
but de l’humanité, et l’aime tout de méme, elle et son ceuvre ; celui qui cherche 
le vrai avec doute et qui dit 4 son adversaire: “ Peut-étre vois-tu mieux que 
moi;” celui, en un mot, qui laisse aux autres la pleine liberté qu'il prend pour 
lui. Celui-la peut dormir tranquille et attendre en paix le jugement du monde, 
s'il y en a un (p. 279). 

Solemn words from a noble soul. But perhaps the Aryan with 
his “chimére d’outre-tombe,” and the Semite with his dream of a 
self-conscious God, saw better than M. Renan. 


C. G. MonTEFIORE. 


November 7th, 1890. 
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DR. STEINTHAL’S ESSAYS. 


Zu Bibel und Religionsphiloscphie. By Professor H. STEINTHAL. 
(Berlin : Reimer. 1890.) 


Some time ago I drew up and published a list of the Jewish celebrities 
of the last century. I remember wondering at the time what would 
have been said if I had dared to place the living ones ‘in what I 
thought to be their order of merit. But certainly among the first 
two or three would have come the name of H. Steinthal. He is, 
next to Wundt, the most distinguished psychologist in Germany. He 
is co-founder with Professor Lazarus of the science of Volkerpsycho- 
logie. He is the greatest living authority on the intricate question of 
the origin of language ; indeed, on the whole range of questions con- 
nected with the philosophical and psychological bases of Philology, 
he is the first authority in Europe. Besides this, he is the only writer 
on Ethics in contemporary Germany whose views are known or con- 
sidered outside the Fatherland. In Old Testament criticism, again, 
he has made his mark ; in particular, his paper on the Samson saga 
is almost the sole relic of the celebrated sun-myth theory that still 
remains unassailed. 

The papers collected in his latest work, the one before us, touch 
upon many sides of Steinthal’s very many-sided activity ; but their 
title, Zu Bibel und Religionsphilosophie, indicate their main topics. 
Thus we have the Narrative Art of the Bible, the Sublime in the 
Scriptures, the Creative Myths of Genesis, besides special studies of 
Lamentations and Balaam, which are clearly contributions “ zu Bibel.” 
The other part of the title is represented by essays on Truth and 
Evolution, on Myth and Religion, and on the Origin and Meaning 
(Wesen) of Monotheism. But besides these essays, there are others, not 
so closely covered by the title, that seem to me to deserve even greater 
attention than any of these. Two of these are subtle and penetrating 
psychological studies.on Devotion and on Humility ; the others are on 
Tolerance and on Prejudice. These form, both in style and matter, 
the gems of the collection, and give characteristic examples of Pro- 
fessor Steinthal’s style and method. 

Before, however, speaking more particularly of these, some words 
should be given to the other essays of the book which I only put in the 
second place, not because I admire them less, but because I consider 
the others more characteristic. It is always interesting to come across 
an expert on ground where he is somewhat less at home than in his 
specialty. One fancies one sees the man under such circumstances 
an und fur sich, “as in himself he really is,” to use Matthew Arnold’s 
characteristic Englishing of the German technical pbrase. And a 
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very pleasant acquaintance Professor Steinthal proves himself to 
be, when found off the beaten track. For one thing he writes a 
German that can’be read, an almost unique phenomenon among German 
philosophers. It is, indeed, remarkable that almost the only German 
writers of note who have had anything of French grace and lucidity 
about them have been Jews. Mendelssohn, Bérne, Heine, wherever 
the German tongue resounds, these carry off the palm for lucid and 
easy-flowing prose. Professor Steinthal shares in great measure in 
this Semitic lucidity, which not even anti-Semites will put down to the 
bad side of Jewish influence. Without any straining after epigram, 
Professor Steinthal’s exposition is as clear as a runving brook, and in 
like manner often deceives one as to the depth of the stream. 

According to Professor Steinthal, this lucidity has been con- 
spicuous among Jews from Bible times, at least as regards narrative 
style. He points out how effectively the Bible tells a story in the 
fewest possible words, selecting, as examples, the election of Jehu, the 
rumours of Joseph’s death reaching Jacob, and the sacrifice of Isaac. 
For my own part, I think the epic skill of the Judaic narrators 
comes out still more strongly in a passage like that of the death of the 
Shunamite’s son ({I Kings, iv. 8-37). Thecry of the sun-stricken lad, 
“My head! my head!” has always had a special appeal to me. 

Another of Professor Steinthal’s Biblical essays deals with the 
Biblical sublime, and here he shows that it is not for nought that he 
has gained such fame as a psychologist. English psychological 
language makes it almost impossible to render into English the four 
elements of the sublime, according to Steinthal:—“ Ruhe des Gemiits, 
Idealitit des Gefiihls, Klarheit des Bewusstseins und Fiille bei Form 
des Inbalts.” Perhaps we may paraphrase it somewhat as follows : 
—In presence of the sublime our mood is calmed, yet our spirits 
are aroused and our outlook widened, we see clearly, yet know we 
see not all. This is the sublime regarded from the subjective side ; 
from the objective point of view a certain amount of simplicity and 
clearness of outline strikes Steinthal as one of the sine qué non’s of 
“Das Erhabene,” and then he goes on to give examples of this in the 
Bible. One of his most striking remarks is upon the.religious use of 
phrases like “ our God,” “ my God,” which M. Renan found so heno- 
theistic. Steinthal points out that the use is peculiar to the Hebrews ; 
neither Greeks nor Germans ever speak of “our Jupiter,” “ our 
Odin.” 

These examples must suffice as specimens of Steinthal’s Biblical 
literary criticism, a subject practically in its infancy. Overmuch as 
the Bible has been written about, its literary qualities are scarcely 
ever touched upon. Even Professor Cheyne, who shows in other 
respects so fine a literary taste and tact, rarely or never treats of the 
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Biblical books from the literary point of view. It would be well if 
be or others would touch on this side of the Bible’s greatness, one of 
the secrets of its appeal to many folk who fail to be touched by forms 
of religious thought, so different from the contemporary, or requiring 
such historic imagination for its identity to be seen. 

As a sample of Steinthal’s philosophy of religion, to which we 
must now turn, the lecture on “‘ Religion and Myth” will amply serve 
our turn. His views on religion are akin to those of Professor Seeley 
and the Broad Church generally. Religion is the feeling for the 
Infinite, for the Divinity within us, and for all without us that re- 
presents the Infinite or the Divine ; hence it is the source of all 
pleasure in the ideal strivings of science, the symbols of art and the 
ideals of duty. C'est magnifique mais ce n'est pas le dogme, some will 
say, and indeed Professor Steinthal is here by no means so clear, let 
us say the word, by no means so sincere as is his wont. More harm 
is done to religion by such vague vapourings than by all the 
blasphemies that ever were. In opposition to this definition of 
religion stands out Steinthal’s definition of mythas a form of thinking 
and expression (‘‘Denk- und Darstellungsform”’), which is gone through 
by all peoples and by all persons in their attempts to grasp the Infinite 
or the Divine. This enables Professor Steinthal to produce some 
pretty contrasts between the finite form of religion, the myth, and 
the eternal and infinite substance of it. Pretty, but somewhat vague 
and not too light-giving, is here the verdict towards which one is 
tempted. 

But whether one agree with Professor Steinthal or not—and it will 
be observed that I dare to disagree with him at times—there can be 
no doubt about one thing. These essays put Professor Steintbal’s 
meaning clearly and attractively. One knows at least what one is 
called upon toagree with. This is a rare enough quality in philosophic 
essays to call for grateful notice when one does meet with it. The 
distinctions may often be subtle, but they are always clear and clearly 
expressed, with pertinent examples and definite sign-posts in the 
argument. 

These qualities are shown at their highest pitch of perfection in the 
four Essays I selected for special commendation at the beginning of 
this notice. They are specially interesting, I think, for their distinctly 
Jewish tone, Fortunately, for some reasons, unfortunately for others, 
men may write on the Bible, or on religious philosophy, without 
being Jews, or knowing much of what Jews think on such subjects. 
But no one but a Jew, I fancy, could have thought the thoughts and 
felt the feelings that find such clear expression in Professor Stein- 
thal’s essays on “‘ Devotion, Humility, Tolerance, and Prejudice.” The 
very titles are an epitome of Jewish history, and the feelings they 
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imply, are at the root of the special Jewish 760s. No wonder, perhaps, 
that so good a Jew as Professor Steinthal is at his best in dealing with 
such specifically Jewish subjects. I should be defeating my own object 
if I were to go into any detail with regard to these essays of Professor 
Steinthal. I hope to induce some of the readers of this Review to 
become readers of the Essays. I shall not, therefore, attempt to 
put them in such a position that they can do without reading them. 
One word only I will say that will appeal to such of the Jewish 
clergymen of England as are interested in the art of sermon writing. 
These Essays of Professor Steinthal—and this remark applies to all of 
them, though more especially to the selected four—these Essays are 
something more than essays: they are lay sermons. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES, 


I. 


Tue Supposep INSCRIPTION UPON “JOSHUA THE ROBBER.” 
(Illustrated from Jewish Sources.) 


Tue historian Procopius makes mention of a Phoenician inscription 
that was found near the town of Tingis, in Mauretania, and which, it 
was said, was set up by Phoenicians who were fugitives from Canaan. 
He quotes the Greek as follows: jpeis eopev of evyovres and 
mpovonov "Incod tod Anotod viod Navg (Vandall. ii. 20). Suidas 
(s. Vv. Xavady) gives it thus: jyeis éopev Xavavaiot, ods ediwkev "Incois 6 
Anorns.' However unworthy of belief may be the notion of the 
existence of such an inscription, in which exiles from Canaan per- 
petuate the name of Joshua ben Nun, who expelled them, never- 
theless the idea which it expresses is attested by Jewish sources of 
even a much earlier date than the sixth century. In the second 
century R. Simon b. Gamliel said (Tosefta, Sabbath, VIL. 25, ed. 
Zuckermandel, p. 119): “No nation is more peaceable than the 
Amorites, for we find that, trusting ia God, they made their way to 
Africa, where God gave them a land as fair as their own, while the 
land of Israel was still called after their name (Canaan).” What is 
here observed about the Amorites, was also said by a celebrated 
Agadist of the third century about another of the seven Canaanite 
nations. R. Samuel b. Nachman said (Jer. Shebiith, 36a ; Leviticus 
rabba,c.17 ; Deuteron. rabba, c. 5, towards the end): “ Before entering 
the Holy Land Joshua promulgated a threefold decree (why 
MINDOIIWNAD, mpdoraypza). It ordained that whoever desired to leave 
the country was allowed to do so; whoever wished to make peace 
could do so; and whoever wished to wage war was at liberty to 
dose. The family of the Girgashites wandered forth, relying upon 
God, and went towards Africa; the Gibeonites contracted a peace ; 
the thirty-one kings came out to fight.” This historical fiction 
relating to the emigration of one of the seven nations of Canaan, 
explains the circumstance that in the Book of Joshua (xii. 8; ep. ix. 
1) only six nations are mentioned as having been conquered ; the 





1 The quotations aré taken from Winer, Biblisches Realwérterbuch 
(Article, “ Josua’’). 
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373 (Girgashites) are omitted. At any rate, both the inscription 
spoken of by Procopius and the opinion of the Jewish sages, which, 
it has been shown, assumed two forms, rest upon the apparently 
same hypothesis, that the settlement of the Phoenicians in North 
Africa is connected with the conquest of Palestine by Joshua. But 
whilst in the utterances of the Jewish sages a noteworthy superiority 
over a narrow nationalism is displayed, inasmuch as “ trust in God” is 
ascribed to the Canaanite nation, in reward for which, as is expressly 
stated in Midrash Num. lt. c.xiv., thename of the Holy Land was always 
to be that of Canaan, even long after Israel had dwelt therein ; the 
inscription of Procopius, on the other hand, by asingle word manifests 
its hostile attitude against Israel, whose commander-in-chief, the con- 
queror of Palestine, it designates a “ robber” (Anorjs). This word was, 
in fact, a favourite controversial phrase, hurled by heathens against 
Judaism. For this we have indisputable evidence in a well-known 
passage in the Midrash. In the beginning of Genesis rabda, it is said : 
“R, Levi (a famous Agadist of the beginning of the fourth century), 
explains the words of Psalm cxi. 6, ‘He hath shewed his people the 
power of his works, that he may give them the heritage of the 
heathen,’ to indicate that God commenced the Torah with the history 
of the Creation, in order to provide Israel with an argument against 
the attacks of the heathens. When the pagan nations should charge 
them with being a people of robbers (as having stolen Palestine from 
the Canaanites), the Israelites, by pointing to the account of the 
Creation and the early history of the world, could prove that the 
Canaanites originally had also not been in possession of the Holy 
Land.” The words in which the reproaches of the heathens are 
contained, run thus in the Hebrew, 18) $Nw MN ND A Now 
pms ona Sv now xdn ond. The term p10 (from 77 to vex, 
by word or deed) implies the worst kind of attack that could 
be made by the heathens against the national honour of Israel ; cp. 
Gen, rabba, ¢. 88, at the beginning (in a saying of R. Chama b. 
Chanina, of the third century) by now Sw nx on a xby 
DMN ODIND) O17; and also Shir rabba, to the Song of Songs, 
i. 6 (ia a saying of R. Isaac, a contemporary of the above-named 
R. Levi, and also a famous Agadist) N& 0°31 pdiyn mroiw pd 
D333 YON WADI OMDINI ON «In the Midrash Tanchuma, 
the exposition of Psalm cxi. 6 is given in a somewhat different form 
in the name of the same R. Isaac (in the edition of Buber, N'wN 2 
§ 11, only the beginning of it is quoted), and from this place Rashi 
took it, and with these words commenced his Commentary to the 
Pentateuch, The passage that concerns us here in this version is as 
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follows: onvazy any ood Syed oon mio DN DRY 
D2 myaw nmis1s. Instead of the Aramaic expression D'}}t32,; 
(Jalkut to Ps. cxi. has the plural form Mvtit2, ep. Minny, Levy 


Worterbuch, I., 362a), this version has the Greek ond, the same 
word as appears in the inscription of Procopius as an epithet of 
Joshua. That which, according to the evidence of the Agadists, was 
said of Israel, the conqueror of Palestine, that it was “a nation of 
robbers,” is applied in the inscription to Joshua, the historical repre- 
sentative of that conquest, where he is entitled “the robber.” A 
remarkable proof of the fact that the African descendants of the 
Pheenicians really asserted that Palestine had been acquired by israel 
in an unlawful manner, and properly belonged to them (the Africans), 
is to be found in a story in the Boraitha (Sanhedrin, 91a), in which 
the Africans (NP'IDN 33) appeal to Alexander the Great for 
their right of possessing Palestine, explaining that in the Pentateuch 
it is called “‘ the land of Canaan,” and Canaan was their ancestor. It 
caa be at once seen that in this story the name of the land plays the 
same part as in the above-mentioned saying of Simon b. Gamliel. 
The use of the term “robber” in a hostile sense, in reference to 
one of the conquerors of Canaan, is further supported by another 
passage in the traditional literature. In Sanhedrin, 106 d, we read : 
“A heretic (S39, transformed by the censor into ‘PIt¥) asked 
Rabbi Chanina (of the first half of the third century) whether he had 
heard how old Balaam was?” Chanina replied, “It is not recorded 
anywhere, but from the expression in the Psalm (lv. 23), ‘ Bloody and 
deceitful men shall not live out half their days,’ it may be assumed 
that he was thirty-three or thirty-four years of age” (and did not 
reach his thirty-fifth year, the half of the normal age of seventy years). 
Thereupon, remarked the heretic, “ You are right! I have seen the 
writing-tablets (or the book) of Balaam, and therein it was written, 
Balaam the lame! was thirty-three years old when Phineas the robber 
slew him.” one mm Sup ta xvin aya pow ndmi yndn 72 
mxop>, It is a well-known and also plausible supposition of 
Geiger (Jiidische Zeitschrift, vi. 34), that in this anecdote, as well 
as in other places, Balaam is a typical name for Jesus, inasmuch as 
the age of thirty-three years here given agrees with that of the latter ; 
but, notwithstanding this, the subject of the conversation between 
Chanina and the heretic, it must be noticed, is Balaam himself, the 
old heathen prophet, and the record, which the heretic declares he 
had seen, written in Aramaic, has an undeniable relationship with 


’ The epithet NIN is derived probably from the interpretation of the 
word 'DY’, Num. xxiii. 3. 
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the Phoenician inscription of Procopius. Just as in the latter Joshua 
is designated Ayorns, robber, so also is Phineas, the leader of the war 
against Midian, in which Balaam was slain (vide Num. xxxi. 8 ; 
Joshua xiii. 22) given the same title in the former. The source, 
whence the information about the death of Balaam is taken, is called 


by the heretic py$at m’pp2"». This must have been a work upon 
Balaam with apocryphal additions to the Biblical narrative, and of an 
anti-Israelite tone, perhaps a production of the Gnostics, who were 
fond of distorting figures of the Old Testament, and glorifying just 
those very persons who are described in the holy writings of the Jews 
as being godless. The light that the analogy of the phrase ’Inaois 
6 Ayorns casts upon the mevo’> ono of the Talmud renders the 
conjecture of Perles (Griitz, Monatschrift, 1872, p. 267), that we 
have to read MNUD*SD DMD, which refers to Pontius Pilate, quite 
unnecessary. 

In conclusion, attention must be called to a passage in Josephus 
“ Against Apion,” where among the reasons that he gives why the Jews 
for so long a time remained unknown to the Greeks, he brings forward 
this, that the forefathers of the Jews did not, as the Greeks did, be- 
come sea-robbers, nor did they engage in wars for the sole purpose of 
gaining more wealth (Contra Apionem, I. xii. 4). For piracy he 
employs the term that indicates robbery in general, Ayoreia, in the 
use of which he could hardly have had in mind any charges that had 
been hitherto levelled against the Jews that they were a “ nation of 
robbers,” The remark of Josephus just quoted is not so much apolo- 
getic as aggressive, upbraiding the Greeks, whose ancient history was 
sullied by piracy. It was only after the time of Josephus that it was 
sought to prove from their own historical sources that the Jews were 
a “nation of robbers,” and from this antagonistic conception of the 
ancient history of Israel there also originated the inscription spoken 
of by Procopius which is ascribed to the Phoenician fugitives. It 
must be remembered that this historian came from Cesarea, where hos- 
tility to the Jews was an old tradition among the inhabitants. This 
pseudo-inscription that is to be found in his works may at any rate be 
regarded as “another ancient memorial of anti-Jewish feeling that 


strove to falsify history. 
W. Bacuer. 


II. 


Tue Cuurcu FATHER, ORIGEN, AND RABBI HosHaya. 


In his essay on Hillel, the Patriarch’s son, Graetz has hazarded the 
conjecture that the Jewish sage, from whom Origen, a resident cf 
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Ceesarea, learnt the Mosaic origin of Psalms xe, to c., was his fellow- 
townsman, R. Hoshaya, a pupil of the patriarch Jehuda I., and one 
of the compilers of the Tosefta. (See Monatsschrift, xxx., 1881, 
p. 443.) This suggestion assumes a high degree of probability when 
we consider some of Hoshaya’s utterances. 

First, note a dialogue on circumcision which R. Hoshaya held with 
a philosopher. The latter asked : If the rite possessed such virtue, 
why did not God create the first man circumcised? The Rabbi 
replies that man, equally with all things created on the first six days, 
needs improving and perfecting ; and circumcision conduces to per- 
fection. Philosopher, here and elsewhere (compare Sabbath, 116 a), 
means a representative of Christianity.' 

When it was considered that Origen, in his Scriptural exposition, so 
strenuously opposed the literal conception of Biblical precepts, and 
regarded circumcision especially as one of the impossibilities of the 
Old Testament, compelling one to allegorise,? we may well assume that 
he had a controversy about this rite with the most prominent repre- 
sentative of Judaism in Cesarea. The question and reply, above 
quoted, may, therefore, be accepted as authentic.» The answer, 
indeed, looks like a satire on Origen—assuming him to have been the 
catechist. That Church father had submitted himself to an operation 
akin to circumcision, which, he thought, would further his progress in 
spirituality, but which the Jewish sages regarded differently. 

If, again, the philosopher of our dialogue was Origen,‘ as seems 
probable, light is thrown on the origin of one of the best known 
sayings of Hoshaya, which opens the Midrash on Genesis, and in 
consequence of which it has been ascribed to him. (Gen. rab. ¢.i., 
beginning.) 

Hoshaya introduces his exposition of the story of the Creation 





1 Genesis rabba c. 11. ad finem, In Pesikta, c. 23 (116 ed. Fried- 
mann), the name N'YW/I is erroneously omitted after °27. 

2 See Diestel, Geschichte des alten Testaments in der Christlichen Kirche, 
p. 37. 

3 The question and answer is found, somewhat varied, in the dialogue 
between R. Akiba and T. Rufus. Zanchuma YN at the beginning. See 
my Agada der Tanaiten I., 299 seq. 

4 Bar-Kappara, Hoshaya’s teacher, who also taught at Cwsarea, had a 
question put to him by a philosopher, which was intended to show the 
absurdity of a legal enactment in connection with the observance of the 
Sabbath (Mishna Sabbath, III.4). Possibly, Origen is here meant. If so, 
Bar-Kappara’s answer to the Church Father is a sharprepartee. It begins 
with the counter question, whether a husband would be displeased at 
seeing his wife in a eunuch’s arms, 
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with the interpretation of Proverbs viii. 30.1 He interprets the word 
ON in the sense of jO1N architect. As a king employs an architect 
to draw plans of the palace he proposes to build, so God created the 
world with the aid of the Torah n'wNn (Gen. i. 1; Prov. viii. 22). 
This figure, in which the Torah is represented, on the one hand, as 
the expression of divine wisdom, the personification of the divine 
creative faculty, as God’s mason, and, on the other, as the architec- 
tectural design of the universe, as the type of creation, recalls un- 
mistakeably (1) Philo’s ideal world, the archetype of the visible world, 
and (2) his simile of the king who employs an architect to draw plans 
of the city which he is about to build. Even the phrase apn 43 
MAI 3 has its analogy in Philo’s phrase dmoBAcrwyv eis rd mapa- 
Sevypa and in the application to God événae mpdrepoy rovs tumous adtijs. 
Is it not possible that Hoshaya, if he did not read Philo’s writings, 
at least learnt some of bis ideas from Origen, the most important 
champion of that philosopher’s allegorical tendency.? The figure of 
the architect who is familiar with the most secret recesses of the 
city planned by himself, Hoshaya also employs in his gloss on 
Isaiah xxix. 15, etc., “ God, who created man, knoweth all his secrets ” 
(Gen. R.c. xxiv. beginning). 

The following conceitof Hoshaya (Gen. BR. c.viii. ad finem Kohelet vi. 
10) is apparently an allusion to the Christian dogma of the Incarnation. 
When God created the first man in his image, the angels wished to 
sing the hymn “ Holy! Holy! Holy !” in his honour. The Almighty 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and then all knew that he 
was mortal. What is this allegory, also illustrated by the simile of a 
king and his representative, but a protest against that dogma of 
Christianity which deifies a Man ? 

Origen makes a liberal use of allegory to nullify the binding 
authority of the Law. Hoshaya, in contrast to this tendency, em- 
phasises the teaching that, at the millennium, the Noachides, 2.e., all 
Gentiles, would, according to Zechariah (iii. 9), practise all the precepts 
of Judaism (Talm. Jer. Aboda Zara, 40 c). 

Two sentences of Hoshaya, one of them of an apologetic character, 
show an acquaintance with the libel, first invented by Manetho, and 
so often repeated since, that the Jews are descended from lepers 


driven out of Egypt. 





1 In Yalkut, on Proverbs viii, WWYD2 WIT NA TD N37 VYWAN 9 
ANS NWN; in Gen., ANB R37 NY Ywia 9 

2 Freudenthal has already pointed out the analogy between Philo’s 
ideas and those expressed at the commencement of Genesis rabba, with- 
out however questioning Hoshaya’s claim to originality in regard to them. 

3 Pesikta, 826. Schir Haschirim rabba on iv. 12, where the name DMD 4 
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Though, therefore, it is not absolutely certain that the anonymous 
Jewish sage, whom Origen questioned concerning the Mosaic origin 
of the Psalms, was Hoshaya, as it might also have been Joshua ben 
Levi, from whom we also have an utterance concerning these Psalms 
(Shocher Tob. Ps. xc. 1), and who used occasionally to visit Ceesarea ; 
still, after the arguments here adduced, it is highly probable that 
personal intercourse took place between Hoshaya and Origen, the fore- 
most representatives of Judaism and Christianity in Ceesarea. 


W. BacHer. 


III. 


CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE ALMOHADES. 


Professor Goldziher, of Vienna, has published, in a recent number! 
of the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society, a short confes- 
sion of faith composed for the Almohades, or Unitarians, by 
Muhammed Ibn Tumart, of Magreb, the founder of the sect. In an 
earlier article ? Prof. Goldziher published and translated the Tauhid 
formula, the Unitarian confession, characterising it “als Ausgangs- 
punkt und gewissermassen Symbol einer der merkwiirdigsten Bewe- 
gungen im magribinischen Islam immer werth, dem Wortlaute nach 
bekannt und bewahrt zu werden.” Reference was made in the former 
article to a so-called “ Murshida,” but Prof. Goldziher could not 
state what was its exact nature.* He is now enabled to publish 
the Arabic text which exists among the Arabic MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. I am very glad, indeed, to give an English 
translation of the text. The confession is interesting from many 
points of view. It is interesting to the philosopher of religion as 
proving that, while strict Monotheism is necessarily spiritual, there is 





should be supplemented as follows N'YWiN “ DWI. The saying springs 
out of a similar dictum by Joshua ben Levi, in which the charge takes 
the following form: DAY pws Swed pro D>wh mow yaw Bd 
ony Sy om23. About the term 319, see above. The charge that the 
Jewish women in Egypt were faithless wives and cohabited with 
Egyptians, was providentially confuted. All the Jews born in Egypt 
showed unmistakably in their features that they were of pure Hebrew 
descent. See also Levit. rabbac.18 ad finem. The lepers mentioned in 
Num. v. 2 were, according to the Midrash, so punished because they 
slandered Jewish families, asserting that they were descended from 
lepers. 

1 Vol. XLIV., page 168. ? Vol. XLI., page 72. *° Ad loc. cit., page 79. 
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always a danger of its becoming Pantheistic. It is interesting to the 
student of Jewish history as helping to explain how it: was that 
during the Unitarian persecution, Jews could easily become Moslems, 
and Low it came to pass that many who attributed conversion to one 
so great as Maimonides felt that he had committed no act which 
disgraced him. The Moslem belief in the Unity of God is indeed as 
pure and as uncompromising as the Jewish. The confession is in- 
teresting to the student of the history of theology as showing that 
the nearness of religious belief is no safeguard against the spirit of 
persecution, and it also brings very clearly before us that it must have 
been the determination to remain faithful to “historical Judaism,” 
rather than to adhere to certain dogmas or formuls, which induced so 
many Jews to withstand the temptations to become followers of the 
“ Apostle of God” in the latter half of the twelfth century. 

The Confession, of which I publish the translation, is called the 
Murshida, from the prayer “ Arshadana’ Ilahu,” “‘ May God direct us in 
the right path,’ with which it begins. The title of the celebrated 
Caliph Haroun Ar-rashid will be familiar to the general reader as being 
connected with the same root. 

I should like to call attention to the remarkable similarity there is 
between this formula and some of the Jewish hymns. The well- 
known ’Adon ‘Olam in one verse takes up philosophical terms, ‘‘ There 
is no conjunction, no separation,” and then speaks of God as the Re- 
deemer that liveth. In the Murshida, God is spoken of as “the Being 
of whom we can form no conception, but still the most loving of 
rulers, the tenderest of helpers, without whose knowledge not even a 
leaf falls to the ground.” 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


“In the name of God the Most Merciful, the Most Gracious. May 
Allah lead us and you iu the right path. Know ye, then, that it is 
absolutely necessary for every Muslim to know that God, be he mag- 
nified and extolled, is One in his kingdom ; that he is the Creator of 
the whole Universe, the heights and the depths, the throne,’ the heavens 





' The Throne: Two Arabic words are used here, ‘Arsh and Kursiy. 
The word ‘Avsh is translated “ throne,” but in a passage quoted in Lane’s 
Arabic Lexicon, page 2000, i+ is distinctly said that the ‘Arsh of God is one 
of the things which man}: .d know not in reality, but only by name. 
If it were what the vulgar h’.d it to be, it would be a support to God and 
not supported by him. Maimon, in his “ Letter of Consolation,” comments 
on the throne of Ezekiel i. 22 and 26 ina similar fashion, ‘‘ God carried 
the throne, but the throne did not carry him” (JEWISH QUARTERLY, Vol. 
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and the earth and all that is in them, and all that is between them. 
All creation is subject to his power. Not a mote is moved unless 
with his permission. He has no counsellor in his kingdom, no 
associate in the work of his creation.’ He is living and ever- 
existing. To him appertaineth not slumber or sleep. He 
knoweth that which is hidden and that which is seen. Nought 
on earth or in heaven is concealed from him. He knoweth that 
which is on dry land and that which is in the sea. Not a 
leaf falls to the ground unless he knows it,? not a single grain 
in the darkest parts of the earth, neither a green thing nor a dry 
thing, that is not written in his clear book. He comprehends all 
things, with his knowledge. He counts all things according to their 
number. He doeth all that he desireth. He hath power over all that he 
wisheth to perform. To him is the kingdom, to him belongeth wealth. 
To him is power and might. To him appertaineth eternity. To him 
belongeth judgment. He maketh hisdecrees. To him belong praise 
andadoration. To him belong the best names.* None can hinder that 
which he decrees. None can prevent that which he ordains. He 
doeth in his creation that which he desires. He hopes for 
no reward and fears no punishment. He is subject to no 
decree, to no judgment. All his favours to us are acts of grace. 
Every punishment he inflicts upon us is just. None can say to him, 
“What doest thou ?” but we can be asked as to our deeds. He was 
before all Creation. Of him we cannot attribute any direction in 
space. He is not above us nor below us, not at our right hand nor at 
our left, not before us nor at our back. The words whole and part 





II., p. 62). Some have made the distinction between ‘Arsh and Kursiy by 
saying that ‘Arsh is the highest sphere, the empyrean, and the Aursiy is 
the sphere of the stars. 

1 “ He has no counsellor in his kingdom, no associate in the work of his 
creation.” These words seem almost like an echo of Isaiah xl. 13, 14. 

2 “Not a leaf falls tothe ground . . . clearbook.” This beautiful 
expression of the Omniscience of God is taken from The Qur'an, Sura 6, 
59, We might compare Matthew x. 29. Beidhawi,in his commentary on 
the passage, leaves it open whether the clear book is to be taken figuratively 
as parallel with “‘ God knoweth it,” or whether the clear book is not the 
same as the Lauh (nid), on which the divine decrees are ordained, and 
which are sent down from heaven on the night of Al-Qadr during the 
Ramadhan. Jews, who know what is written about the book in which all 
events are written on the New Year will not assume that on account of 
such assertions Muslims are blind fatalists. 

. *The “ best names ” are the ninety-nine attributes of God which Muslims 
are in the habit of reciting. They are given and translated into English 
in Palmer's Translation of the Qur'an, Vol. I., Introduction lxvii. 
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are inapplicable to him. It cannot be said whence he came, or 
whither he goeth, or how he existeth. He is the former of space, the 
ordainer of time. Time does not contain him. Space does not hold 
him. No intelligence can grasp him, no intellect can comprehend 
him. No imagination can characterise him. No soul can form an 
image of his likeness. Nought is like unto him. But still he hears, 
and he sees. He is the tenderest of rulers, the most loving of helpers. 
Those who know him know him through his works ; but they deny 
all limit to his greatness. However our imaginations may conceive 
God, he the Exalted is different from our conception of him.” 


L. M. Smmons. 
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YORK SHETARS. 


I. Mr. M. D. Davis, in his edition of “ Hebrew Deeds of English 
Jews before 1290,” Nos. 196 to 200, (London, 1888,) gives translations of 
York Deeds from 1237 to 1250,extracted from Rev. J. T. Fowler’s essay 
in the Yorkshire Arch. and Topogr. Journal, IIl., pp. 57 to 63, Aaron, 
Delecress and Jornin, sons of Josce of Kent, are chiefly mentioned in 
them. There exists, however, a Shetar which was signed by Josce him- 
self, in 1229, the facsimile of which was published in Mr. S. Davey’s 
Archivist and Autograph Review, Oct., 1888, Vol. I., No. 3, p.13. This 
document is composed first of a grant made by William Malebisse to 
Robert Neve, circa 1100 a.p.: “ At a later date,” says the writer in 
the Archivist, ‘has been attached a general release from Joceus de 
Frem (the right rendering is De Kent, as we shall see), a Jew of 
York, to Henry Neve, of Acastre, from the time the world began 
unto Tuesday next before St. Andrew the Apostle, 1229 ; confirmed 
by some few Hebrew words written at the foot by the said Joceus de 
Frem (De Kent).” The original document appearing to be in the 
possession of Mr. 8. Davey, the editor of the Archivist, and there- 
fore not easily accessible, I believe that the publication of the ap- 
pended document will be a service to Anglo-Jewish history. The 
Latin text is as follows :— 

“ Omnibus visuris vel audituris literas istas Joceus de Kent, Judeus Ebor, 
Salutem. Noverit universitas vestra quod Henr. Neve de Acastre et heredes 
sui quieti sunt de omnibus debitis et demandis que unquam mihi vel heredibus 
meis debuerunt a principio mundi usque ad diem Martis proximum ante 
festum sancti Andree apostoli anno gratie MCC. vicesimo nono, et nominatim de 
plegio carte que loquitur de duodecim Marcis sub nomine Rob. de Holtebe, 
capellani, a principio mundi usque ad finem. Et in hujus rei testimonium 
huic scripto literam meam Hebraicam appossui ” (sic). 

The Hebrew confirmation runs as follows :— 
wd nwa nmdyod ainsw min Sosy ano ppt copy oo 
INNS VIP IW SWYPNT NI 7 WOHd) Ow» YA nana 
san5ynt HIB COD above the line for MI) Mayo ow » |p 

2 now sia say mbdiyd 

“T, Josce of Kent, certify that all written above in Latin concerning the 
writing of Richard Posart, the release of Henry Neve, of Acastre, up to St. 
Andrew, date 190 A.M., and the security (written above the word release) of 
Robert of Holtebe for ever, is true.” 

In the Hebrew date, which in its complete form would be 
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4990 A.M. = ¥5pp = 400 + 400 + 100 + 90, not only the thousands 
are omitted, but also the two 400, November 4990 a.m..= 1229, the 
Jewish new year*having begun in that year on the 20th of September. 
In what way Richard Posart is concerned does not appear in the Latin 
deed. The Hebrew construction does not admit the translation “in 
the handwriting of Richard Posart.” 

II, The Rev. W. D. Macray, who drew my attention to the previous 
dozument, also pointed out to me the following deeds, which seem 
to be lost now. Francis Drake, in his work with the title Zdoracum ; 
or The History and Antiquities of the City of York, etc., London, 1736, 
Appendix, p. xv., writes as follows :— 

Ex registro originali de Fontibus hoc tempore penes me, p. 465, 
GRENEHAMERTON. 

(1.) “Omnibus hoc scriptum visuris vel audituris A/anus filius 
Alexandri de Hamerton salutem. 

“ Noveritis quod ego vendidi monachis de Fontibus duas bovatas 
terre in territorio de Hamerton cum toftis et croftis infra villam et 
extra ; illas, scilicet, quas prius habuerunt de me ad terminum, pro 
decem marcis argenti quas pacaverunt pro me URSELLO JUDEO Exor; 
cui obligatus eram. Ita quod si ego, vel heredes mei, aut aliquis 
alius, clamium vel calumpniam, gravamen vel molestiam, versus 
predictos monachos de predicta terra cum pertinentiis unquam 

licebit eisdem monachis cartam meam cum taliis de predicta 
pecunia, quas habent penes se, prefato Judeo vel heredibus suis 
reddere ; licebit etiam eidem Judeo vel heredibus suis, sine aliqua 
contradictione, prefatam terram in manu sua saisire, donec de tanta 
pecunia eisdem monachis fuerit satisfact [um]. In cujus rei 
testimonium presenti scripto sigillum meum apposui. 

“(Testibus] Willielmo de Hamerton, Alano de Kyrkeby, Iuberto de 
Muncketon, Christianis, LEONE Eriscopo, AARON ET JOCEIO JUDEIS 
Esor. et multis aliis. 

(2.) “Omnibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit UrseLvvs filius 
Samsonis Jupevs Epor. salutem. Noveritis quod Alanus filius 
Alexandri de Hamerton et heredes sui sunt quieti de omnibus debitis 
et demandis in quibus idem Alanus unquam michi tenebatur ab 
initio seculi ad festum sancti Michaelis anno gratiae M.CC. tri- 


cesimo octavo, 1238. 
“In cujus rei testimonium presens scriptum littera mea Hebraica 


consignavi. 

(3.) “ Omnibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit URSELLUs filius 
Samsonis JupEvs Epor. salutem. Noveritis mequietum clamasse de 
me et de heredibus meis in perpetuum, monachis de Fontibus, duas 
bovatas terre cum pertinentiis in territorio de Hamerton, quas Alanus 
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filius Alex. de Hamerton eis vendidit. Ita quod ego vel heredes mei 
versus predictas duas bovatas nichil exigere possumus aliquo 
tempore occasione alicujus debiti quod predictus Alanus unquam 
nobis debuit ab initio seculi usque ad finem seculi. 

“Tn cujus rei testimonium presens scriptum littera mea Ebrayca 
consignavi.” 


A. NEUBAUER. 


Sleep and Death.—(The J/idrash and the Qur’an.)—There is a 
very beautiful Midrash in Echa Rabbathi on the verse in Lamenta- 
tions iii. 25: “They are new every morning, great is thy faithful- 
ness.” ‘ We know from this,” says a Talmudical teacher, “ that just as 
God renews our life every morning after our sleep every night, so he 
will quicken the dead after their last sleep.” We read, too, in the 
Qur'an Sura 6, verse 60: ‘It is he who causeth you to sleep by night, 
and knoweth what ye merit by day; he also awaketh you therein, 
that the fixed term of your lives may be fulfilled ; then unto him 
shall ye return and he shall declare unto that which ye have wrought.” 
Beidhawi, in his recognised commentary on the Qur'an, remarks on 
this passage that Mohammed uses the verb Zumwaffu, which really 
means “to cause to die,’ in the sense of sleeping, and the verb 
“ Ba’atha,” which really means to “ quicken the dead,” in the sense of 
awaking from sleep, and he draws attention to the analogy which 
exists between sleep and death, our awakening every morning, and 
our resurrection to the life hereafter. We have no evidence of the 
borrowing of this passage. Men with their minds directed to the 
same subject over and over again attain the same results. 


L. M. Simmons. 





